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~ Your Subscription Expires, 


With this December number of the American 
Agriculturist the subscription of many of our read- 
ers expires. If you will immediately renew now, 
your names will be entered in their proper places, 
before the rush of the new year begins, and there 
will be no delay in the regular receipt of your 
numbers. We trust the American Agriculturist has 


proved so interesting and valuable during 1883 | 
| that you will continue among our great army of 
| subscribers for 1884, Furthermore, we hope you | 


will bring many recruits with you. As an induce- 
ment to effort on your part we offer many gen- 
eral and special Premiums. 
mislaid your Premium List, sent you in October, 
we shall be glad to forward you another, 

P, 8.—You will find on page 594 a blank form 
used for renewing subscriptions and sending new 
ones. If you prefer not todo so, you need not mu- 
tilate the paper, but prepare a new form of your 
own, with the printed one as a model. We will 
furnish as many of these blank forms as may be 
desired for those who canvass for subscriptions, 


. 
4 
Better than Ever---This Year. 


The collection of Premium Articles is more care- 
fully selected and more valuable than ever before, 
and they are also offered on the most liberal terms, 
There will be something of interest, and something 
to be readily obtained by 


Every Subscriber 


by simply inviting one or more friends or neigh- 
bors to unite with him in becoming a subscriber to 
this Journal. Our older subscribers can well 
judge whether those thus invited or induced to be- 
come readers will be benefited thereby. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

If our readers will turn to page 589, uhey will re- 

ceive full directions for making their families, their 

friends, and themselves happy, with very little effort. 











Premiums for Subscribers, 
See page 590 for a detailed table of the Premiums 
for new subscribers to the American Agriculturist. 





Take care of the Index. 


The title page and Contents of the Volume, 
which closes with this December Number, accom- 
pany this paper on a separate sheet. Our readers 
should preserve this Index sheet, which will be 


constantly useful for reference. 





Of Interest to All. 


See page 584 for matters of special interest to 
every reader and friend of the American Agricultur- 


ist. 





Foes or Friends? 

This magnificient picture which is given to every 
Subscriber for 1884, is giving general satisfaction. 
A full description of this engraving is given on 
page 593. 


a 


A great offer. 


On page 590 we make a special offer for new sub- 
écribers to the American Agriculturist for 1884. 
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The winter season is the one of most leisure to 
the farmer and affords an opportunity for a study 
of his calling. The agricultural papers are a con- 
stant source of information, and no one can keep 
abreast with the progress in farming, without care- 
fully reading them. The long winter evenings afford 
ample time for the study of standard books upon 
farming, gardening, and the orchard. It is well to 
choose some branch of farm labor and make it the 
special subject of thought and study. The injuri- 
ous insects, for example, offer a field of reading 
which is most profitable. There are several fully 
illustrated books on tuese pests, and there is no 
need to argue the importance of a knowledge of 
injurious insects, when it is accepted as a fact that 
farming and gardening is now in large part a war- 
fare against these enemies. 

Now is a good time to lay all the plans for the 
farm-work of the coming year, in fact, for several 
years. No systematic and successful farmer plans 
only from one year’s end to another. The system 
of rotation of crops should be settled upon after 
careful study of the ends to be gained, and then alt 
the principal things which bear upon the chosen 
rotation should be laid down and followed out. 
There is far too little planning of work by farmers, 

We recently received the printed programme of 
a rural club in which the subjects for discussi n at 
all of the meetings of the winter were given in full, 
with places of holding them and other important 
particulars. This is a most encouraging sign, as it 
indicates that the farmers in a well-to-do township 
are alive tothe importance of union in the advance- 
ment of their calling. We wish that a similar club 
might be formed in every settled township. 

In these discussions many new facts are brought 
to light, and the minds of all are awakened. 


-— = 
Live Stock Notes. 


Good Shelter.—It is absolute economy to provide 
warm and comfortable winter quarters for all live 
stock, with an ample supply of pure fresh air. 
When animals are housed in well-made barns and 
stables, they require much less food to keep them 
in a good condition. Lumber, in this form, is 
cheaper than hay and grain for wintering farm 
stock. Pure water in abundance is very needful 
for the health of the animals. It should be drank 
fresh from the well. If left in the trough to freeze, 
it soon becomes as cold as ice water, and when 
taken into the animal system, it requires much heat 
of the body to bring it up to the required tempera- 
ture. Avoid as far as possible having the watering 
troughs partly filled with ice and snow. They may 
be made so as to turn over when not in use, and this 
keeps them clean and free from the chilling ice. 

Live stock should be fed regularly. Even if not 
generously fed, this regularity is better than an 
excess for a few days, and then a lack of food for 
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atime. Animals are never contented when hungry, 
and they should not be permitted to thus become 
uneasy. The damage done by one omitted feeding 
cannot be made good by a double ration afterwards. 
This slip-shod method of feeding is quite sure to 
bring disorder into the flock or stable. 

Horses.—An idle team may be wintered upon good 
hay alone, but when lightly worked, a little grain 
at noon may be needed. They are to be kept in 
good health and fiesh, and the amount of grain 
should be governed accordingly. Horses doing 
heavy work will need a few quarts of ground oats 
and corn daily, in addition to an abundance of the 
best hay. Young colts should have excellent 
care, for their future usefulness depends largely 
upon the growth they make the first winter. Lin- 
seed oil cake in small doses is one of the best rem- 
edies for costiveness in the young farm animals. 

Cows.—As the weather begins to grow cold, the 
cows Will fall off in milk unless an abundance of nu- 
tritious food is provided in the stalls. Beets cut or 
pulped, and mixed with cut hay, to which corn- 
meal is added, makes an excellent ration for milch 
cows. Itis of the greatest importance to keep up 
the flow of milk at the beginning of winter. Calves 
and yearlings may be kept in roomy sheds where, 
with good feed and abundant litter, they will make 
a large amount of excellent manure before spring. 

Sheep should be kept from the lambs, or they 

will crowd and rob the young stock. The flock may 
take a run on the stubble fields during warm days. 
The ticks should all be killed before midwinter. 
Boys may be paid, by the dozen, for picking them 
off the sheep. Breeding ewes to have early mutton 
lambs, should te kept in a separate yard and shed, 
where they may have the most generous feeding. 

Swine.—The importance of killing the hogs early 
in the winter is given at length elsewhere, with 
sundry suggestions about butchering on the farm. 

-—>—- 
The Orchard and Nursery. 

Going into Winter Quarters.—This month closes 
out-door work with a large number of our readers, 
but occasional mild spells should be employed in 
making all snug for the winter. If no provision is 
made for knowing the name of every tree planted 
last fall, secure this by making a permanent record 
of the trees by rows, while the matter is fresh in 
the mind. Open surface drains wherever water 
may stand after heavy rains or thaws. Make 
fences and gates proof against cattle. Keep off 
mice and rabbits, as suggested last month. Manure 
may be carted to the orchard. In mild weather 
cut cions, and prune young trees; if large wounds 
are made, cover them with melted grafting wax, or 
shellac varnish, or paint. 

Orchard Work Indoors.—In addition to the above 
suggestions for mild days in the orchard, there is 
equally important work to be done in the house. 
Are more orchards desirable ? If so, of what kind of 
trees? This should be carefully considered, not only 
as to the varieties, but where they can be best pro- 
cured. Study catalogues, and select not only as to 
kinds suited to the locality, but with reference to the 
probable market for the fruit. Those near cities or 
other good market, may find early apples most prof- 
itable, because if of good quality they bring higher 
prices than winter kinds; but they will not bear 
transportation to a great distance. Matters of this 
kind can only be properly considered in the leisure 
of winter, which is the time for reading and study. 

Good Books on Fruit Culture are within reach of 
all, and one or more should be at hand for study 
and reference. The best work for those not familiar 
with orchard management is Barry’s ‘ Fruit Gar- 
den,” which, besides full descriptions of fruits, ete., 
gives all the operations in the nursery in a full and 
practical manner. ‘The American Fruit Cultur- 
ist,” by J. J. Thomas, is an excellent work, while 
Downing’s “‘ Fruit and Fruit Trees” has long been 
the standard for descriptions of varieties. 

A Rural Club, by whatever name it may be called, 
should be formed in every neightorhood. Oncea 
week in winter, this should bring together all who 
are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. At such 


| 


gatherings, fruit culture will form a topic of fre- 
quent discussion, and many useful facts be elicited. 


| Information as to the peculiarities of the neighbor- 











| injury of choice shrubs and young trees. 


| hood can only be had on the spot, and local experi- 


ence is of much more value than general treatises. 
a 
‘The Fruit Garden. 

The suggestions under Orchard as to preparations 
for winter, apply in good part here. Gather up 
old stakes, labels, etc., and, if no longer useful, 
take them to the burn heap. Unfinished pruning 
of grape-vines, currants, etc., may be completed in 
mild weather, and cuttings made of the prunings. 
These should be tied in convenient bundles, la- 
belled, and covered in the cellar with sand or 
earth. Tender raspberries must be bent down and 
covered with a few inches of earth. Grape-vines, 
even the hardiest, will be greatly benetited by sim- 
ilar treatment, so long as the vines are young 
enough to be laid down. Give strawberries yet 
uncovered their winter protection of marsh hay, 
straw or leaves. Leaves may be kept from blowing 
away by laying brush upon them or sprinkling a 
little earth over them. If new plantings are to be 
made next spring, the same care should be given 
to the selection of varieties of small fruits as is 
recommended elsewhere for the orchard trees. 

——_ 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Going into winter quarters is the chief work here 
as well as elsewhere. Whatever of clearing up or 
preparatory work that can be done now and save 
an hour in the rush of spring, let it be done. 

Cold Frames, except in severe weather, will need 
ventilation by lifting the sash at the top; when the 
temperature is above freezing, remove the sashes 
altogether. Remove the snow from the sashes, un- 
less it falls when the earth within the frame is 
frozen, wWhenit may remain a week or more without 
doing harm. In mild weather remove it at once. 

Roots, ete., in Trenches, should have their final 
covering when the weather becomes steadily cold. 
Boards laid roof fashion over the straw, leaves, etc., 
used for covering, will allow the contents of the 
pits to be readily reached when covered with snow. 

Celery is not injured by a slight freezing, but if 
the mass should heat, growth would begin and the 
celery be hollow. The final covering, which should 
be about a foot thick, need not be put on until 
really cold weather. Celery in boxes in the cellar 
must be kept as cool as possible without freezing. 

Cellars of the house must sometimes be used for 
storing vegetables and fruit, though this should be 
avoided if possible. It is well to have a thermom- 
eter in the cellar, and to keep the temperature as 
near thirty-five degrees as possible. Cover all roots 
in a warm cellar with dry earth, to prevent wilting. 

Horseradish is generally used only in the spring, 
but may be had all winter by storing the roots in 
a trench or in the cellar in a box with earth. 

Squashes and Sweet Potatoes, to keep well, require 
a temperature of about sixty degrees. Look over 
the squashes occasionally, handling carefully, and 
remove for use those that show signs of decay- 

Winter Work.—Store away all seeds that have been 
saved, with name and date... . Repair all imple- 
ments and machines... . Markers, dibbles, stakes, 
and other garden conveniences should be made on 
stormy days. If muck can be had within hauling 
distance, secure a large pile and let it freeze. 

—~<_— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Where the house is some distance from the en- 
trance-gate, thoughtless persons are apt, when 
snow is on the ground, to drive directly to the 
house, without regard to roads, and often to the 
An im- 
portant preparation for winter in such places, is 
to mark out the road. This may be done by 
driving stakes at convenient distances and stretch- 
ing a wire from one to another, or better by nail- 
ing strips near the tops of the stakes. 

Leaves.—By care in raking them up before they 
are covered with snow, a valuable stock of leaves 
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may be accumulated, which can be increased by 
saving those which collect along the road sides. 

A snow plow, drawn by one horse, allows the 
roads and paths to be cleared of snow with but 
little labor ; indeed, the boys regard the work as 
fun. Every village should have an Improvement 
Society which should clear the village walks, and 
those leading to the school-house, churches, ete. 

Herbaceous plants, even the hardiest, come out 
all the better in spring if they have a covering of 
leaves, straw, or coarse littery manure, and the 
same is true of beds of bulbs planted last fall. 

Ornamental tres, especially evergreens, are often 
injured by snow ; if this is damp, and lodges in the 
branches in large masses, it should be shaken out 
before it freezes. Ifa deep snow covers the lower 
branches of evergreens, it should be swept or shoy- 
elled away, lest when the snow settles it may 
drag down and break the branches. 

Seeds and Bulbs.—Seeds should be cleaned and 
put away in strong paper bags, with the name and 
date plainly marked. Bulbs of gladiolus, etc., are 
to be wrapped in paper, with labels for the named 
sorts, and be kept where they will not freeze nor 
yet be too warm; keep them away from mice. 
Tuberose bulbs should be kept where the tempera- 
ture does not ever fall below sixty degrees. 

ll proposed Improvements in the grounds can 
now be thoughtfully considered, and maps and 
plans drawn from which to work next spring. 

i 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Those who keep plants during the winter will find 
their success to depend upon supplying them with 
the needed water, heat, and air, and in preserving 
them from insects and dust. These matters are 
easily regulated in a greenhouse, but it is more 
difficult with plants in window culture. 

Watering requires judgment. To saturate the 
earth in a pot by a daily soaking is a slow but sure 
way of killing a plant. The roots need air, which 
they can not get if they are surrounded by mud. It 
is better to allow the plant to flag a little than to 
over water it. Carefully watch the plants and 


; only give water when they show that they need it. 





Hanginy Baskets are best watered by plunging 
them ina pail or tub of water until the ball of earth 
is well soaked. Allow the excess to drip, and 
when this ceases, return the basket to its place. 

Heat for House Plants.—Living rooms are often 
kept too hot for plants, as well as for the inmates. 
The nearer the temperature can be kept at seventy 
degrees, with a fall of ten or fifteen degrees during 
the night, the better for both. 

Cold Nights in some localities may injure plants 
at the windows. Remove them when severe cold 
is expected to the middle of the room, and if neces- 
sary cover them with a sheet or with newspapers. 

Give Fresh Air, whenever the outside temperature 
will allow, if for only a few minutes at a time, 
avoiding a cold draft directly upon the plants. 

Dust is a great obstacle to sticcessful window 
gardening. Ivies and all other smooth-leaved 
plants may be kept clean by washing the leaves 
with a sponge or soft cloth. Plants with downy 
leaves should be set in a bath-tub or sink, and freely 
showered by water from a pot with a fine rose, 
held high above them. When the room is swept, 
the plants should be covered with a thin cloth, or 
with newspapers, kept from resting on them 
these are to remain over them until the dust settles. 

Insects.—Those who carefully watch their plants 
can observe the first appearance of insects, and will 
rarely need anything more than the thumb and 
finger, or a brush, to remove the pests. Where 
plant-lice are numerous, showering with tobacco- 
water, and afterwards with clear water, will kill 
them. Scale insects and mealy bugs are easily re- 
moved by hand, using a small pointed stick. 

Chrysanthemums that have bloomed in pots, should 
have the stems cut off as soon as they are out of 
flower, and the pots containing the roots removed 
to the cellar, where they should be looked to and 
not ever allowed to get so dry as to kill the roots. 
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Value 2d of the Windsor Herd. 
> 

We have in the Jersey cow, “ Value 2d,” a rare 
combination of what is most beautiful and most 
excellent in the Jersey breed. Other cows have 
given as rich milk, as much milk, as much butter, 
all combined, but no cow that we have ever known 
or heard of has com- 
bined the following 
superlative qualities: 
She is large, weighing 
nine hundred and fifty 
pounds after her June 
test and empty. She 
very closely approaches 
perfection by the scale 
of points, failing only 
in color of horns and 
size and form of teats, 
which, however, can be 
grasped by the whole 
hand. She has all the 
fancy points, solid col- 
or, ete. She yields in 
her flush twenty to 
twenty - five quarts of 
milk a day, from which 
three to four pounds of 
butter may be churned. 
This yield placed her, 
at the time of her public 
test in June last, at the 
head of the list of liv- 
ing Jersey cows as 
judged by the test of 
seven days, she having 
then yielded twenty- 
five pounds two and 
eleven-twelfths ounces 
of butter in exactly 
seven days to the minute. Finally, her butter is 
of the very highest quality, in grain, in flavor, 
in color, in firmness, in fact in every good quality. 

It is a question whether she really has a rival, 
judged by a general standard of combined excel- 
lences. There are few cows which rival her in 
the matter of mere production, and yet it is a ques- 
tion whether, if she could be fed in the Canadian 
fashion, she would not surpass both herself and 
her competitor for the 
palm of the greatest 
butter yield. Her 
value to the com- 
munity is in her 
sons, through whom 
we may hope to see 
her rare qualities per- 
petuated. Of these 
she has now had 
three, all noble fel- 
lows, worthy of their 
queenly dam. It is 
somewhat remarka- 
ble, and certainly a 
subject of congratu- 
lation, that these 
few wonderful cows, 
which have made the 
largest butter yields, 
have so few daughters 
and so many sons, for 
it seems to be a law of 
nature that the quali- 
ties of a well-bred fe- 
male are perpetuated 
in her grand-daugh- 
ters. The daughters 
are seldom extra- 
ordinary, and of course a cow may have fifty 
grand-daughters by a son to one by a daughter. 

= 

HEELING-IN.—The term is often a puzzle to the 
novice. Itcomes from a phrase of the old garden- 
ers, Who, when they wished to temporarily cover 
the roots of a tree, would “lay it in by the heels.” 
This hasin time been shortened into “ heeling-in,” 
a most useful method, when properly done, and 
gorse than useless when carelessly executed. Se- 














lect an elevated place, which is well drained, and 
sheltered if possible. Open a trench (if very long 
the plow will aid the spades) twelve or eighteen 
inches deep, and as wide as may be needed. The 
trees are to be laidin this at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, and as they are placed in the trench, 
one at atime,the roots are to be covered with mellow 


soil, not merely throwing the soil over them, but 
carefully working it in among the roots, so that 
no cavities will be left. The success of the oper- 
ation mainly depends upon the thoroughness with 
which this is done. The whole should be finished 


by banking up solidly, and by digging a surface 
drain to prevent water from accumulating. It is 
customary to lean the trees to the south, in order 
that the branches may shade the stems. 


If there 








AN OX HARNESSED TO WORK SINGLY. 
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is no danger of mice, the tops may be cov- 
ered with leaves or litter. Where mice are trouble- 
some, itis best to stand the trees upright, and 
bank the soil well up against them. Before heel- 
ing-in look to the labels, lay in the labelled tree 
first, then all of the same variety ; before laying in 
the next variety, place a stake or marking-stick, 
to distinctly separate them. Finally make a record 
of the order in which the varieties are in the 
trench. Trees heeled-in are at hand when wanted. 
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THE FAMOUS JERSEY COW VALUE 2D (6844), BALTIMORE, MD. 


Drawn by E. Forbes and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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The Use of Oxen Singly. 


Many small farmers, who cannot at first afford a 

a pair of both, wisely prefer oxen to horses. The 
first cost is less; if he does not need to ride far 
from his own farm, they furnish ample motive 
power ; and in the future he can convert them into 
beef. They are so con- 
stantly worked in pairs, 
that one forgets that 
they can be used singly, 
and two are used for 
light work where the 
power of a single ox is 
much more than igs re- 
quired, to the great 
waste of force and, of 
course, of fuel, or what 

is the same thing—food. 

If oxen were trained to 
work singly, it would 
often double the availa- 
ble power on the farm, 
Two carts may often be 
used to better advan- 
tage than one heavy 
wagon. On the Con- 
tinent of Europe one 
often sees single oxen 

at work, indeed, single 
cows also. We do not 
advise using milch cows 

*® as working animals, as 
+ we cannot expect them 
to do two things well, 
and there would be a 
falling off either at the 
shafts or at the pail. In 
many European coun- 
tries, oxen draw by their 
strong part, the head or forehead, whether in single 
or double yoke. If those who try single oxen in 
this country would adopt the head yoke, it might 
lead to trying the same kind of double yoke. The 
head yoke is not a mere relic of antiquity, as many 
suppose, but has been decided to be best for the 
animals and their owners, by those who have care- 
fully studied the subject anatomically. The en- 
graving shows the size, shape and position of the 
yoke, but the strong 
leather band which 
secures it is out of 
sight. Rope traces 
are generally used, 
and a small saddle, 
with loops for the 
shafts, completes the 
harness. The chief 
objection to oxen is 
their slowness, but 
they may be trained 
to walk fast, and to 
trot. In Mexico long 
journeys are made 
with oxen, which trot 
off briskiy when 
the roads will allow. 

ae 

A FEW roots fed 
daily with hay to cat- 
tle, ir effect change 
it to the state of 
grass, rendering it as 
easily digested, and 
economizes the hay 
to some extent, as 
shown by none of it 
being voided whole 
and hard. British farmers, by feeding roots liber- 
ally to their cattle, find wheat and oat straw very 
beneficial, and digesting well. Many cattle are 
well wintered there on roots and straw alone, and 
we believe also occasionally well fattened, although 
at present some linseed or cotton seed meal is fed 
with the roots and straw. Cotton seed meal and 
oil-cake meal, when fed to fattening animals, pay 
for their cost in the gain in weight. These foods 
add greatly to the fertilizing quality of the manure. 
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A Remodelled House. 


BY MRS. GILBERT BUSH, JR., SARATOGA CO., N. Y. 


= 

Figure 1 shows the exterior of the old house, 
and the interior arrangement is given in figures 2 
and 3. As remodelled, with additions, the house 


appears asin figure 4. The plan of the first floor 





ular sprays, beginning at the cornice, look very 
graceful. Let white tarleton, costing eighteen or 
twenty cents a yard, be cut in strips about half a 
yard wide and tacked over parlor and sitting room 
windows for lambrequins. On these pin some bril- 
liant autumn leaves scattered here and there care- 
lessly, with perhaps a border of ferns, and you will 
be astonished at the fairy-like appearance pre- 
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lounge may be, it will be unsatisfactory if it does 
not look comfortable. A friend formerly spent 
two summers in a retired farm house, where such 
a sofa was one of the comforts enjoyed. The third 
season the good housewife, who had found hera 
profitable guest, said, as she took her to her room, 
‘“‘Pve got rid of all that old trumpery, and bought 
a city set for you ;” and sure enough, in her kind- 





Fig. 1.—sipe OF OLD HOUSE. 


is arranged as in figure 5, and the second story is 
seen in figure 6. The dimensions for each room 
are given. The new kitchen contains a water tank, 
an iron sink, a cupboard, etc. The following are the 
Estimates for Materials and Labor: 


Stone for cellar and m: re PE iikssncessccveeseteesnede 
462 ft. timber, @ $15 ® 1,000 ft. 
105 wall bags at 2 by 4 Ay Gi 5c 

Ff ayes on 3 by 4in., at Te 
45 phinks, 2 by 10 in., @ We 
— 14 by 9in., @ 12! 
| ere 
Brick for Ailing and ChHMNGCY.........000-secscveces 
PUNE, es TID hee e650 seis caweeneccdccesvese é 

BN RE A OO OP TOO a ars ne sche cas cveasecesstiviweces 

2,000 ft. flooring, @ $13 ® 1,000 ft 

$,000 shingles, @ $3 # 1,000....... 

Tin rooting for kitchen..... 

800 ft. wainscotting, @ 2c. # ft. 
600 ft. molding, at 1c. ®@ ft.. 
1,000 ft. pine for finishing.......... : 
Door frames, $13; sliding doors 

11 inside doors, $15; 5 loset doors, 

1 outside door, $6; 2 inside doors, ¥ 















18 window blinds, $18; 7 new sashes and glass, $10.50. 28 
11 new windows, comple Be sonia wiesnm sat nonieniokise oxtnsiv'es 33.00 
Cupboard doors, etc., $1; Bath-room furniture, $4.... 


1,872 ft. novelty siding. 







ay-window, $85 ; stair case, $12.. 
Piazzas, comple te, $75; es ornaments 
Paint and Pa nting, $40.00; Carpenter work 


ONG cssbawbue sees wales oaesauxien Sere cbevene 


Hints for Furnishing Farm Houses, 
> 


Many farmers’ wives and daughters have an in- 
stinctive sense of beauty in regard to the adorn- 
ment of their homes, yet feel that their income is 
too limited todo anything. But if they look around 
for what nature will freely supply, they will be sur- 
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Fig. 2.—FIRST STORY OF OLD HOTSE. 
a, Living Room ; ; b, Bedroom; c, Closet; d, Stairs; e, Pan- 
try; f, Kitchen’; g, Shed. 
prised at the transformation which can be easily 
Wrought in rooms that before seemed dull and 
plain. Ferns gathered in summer, and leaves in 
autumn, pressed, and pinned on the wall in irreg- 
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Fig. 4.—EXTERIOR OF REMODELLED HOUSE. 


sented. I remember gathering great quantities of 
ferns while staying one summer at a New England 
rural home, and the satirical remark of the farmer, 
that ‘he wished he could turn all the Philadelphia 
ladies loose into his field and have them pull up 





ness of heart she had mistakenly bought a perched 
up sofa, with rounded up seat, and chairs to match. 
But when varnish and hair cloth came, the charm 
was gone, and that was the last summer there. 
Farm houses near the sea can be given a sea tone 





























Fig. 3.—SECOND STORY. 
a, Front Room; b, Bedroom; ¢, c, 
Closets ; d, Stairs and Hall. 

all the ‘brakes.’’’ But even this practical man was 
impressed by the arrangement above described. 

One of the prettiest ornaments of a certain little 
room in this city is a nest of the paper wasps. It 
is nearly as round as a ball and about six inches in 
diameter. A stick is run through the center of 
each end of which a red ribbon is tied, making a 
loop to hang it. Wasps’ nests are usually plentiful, 
and one of them is quite an addition to a corner, 
where dried grasses are arranged on a bracket cut 
from an old cigar-box and varnished. Another 
bracket can be made of common wood, covered 
with crash and feathér-stitched with blue or red 
worsted, to correspond with the tone of the room, 
and trimmed with a sitaple worsted ball-fringe. 

Some of the rag carpets made by farmers’ wives 
are exceedingly pretty. If, when the pieces are 
dyed, they are colored to correspond witb the pre- 
vailing tints in the room, they would be still more 
attractive, but of «a somewhat darker shade. 

If hair-cloth furniture could be banished, many 
rooms would lose that dismal look which black fur- 
niture gives. Cover any such sets with cretonne 
or chintz in bright colors. Cheery rooms favorably 
affect the nerves and the disposition. A comfort- 
able lounge can be made of a box of proper length 
and width, covered with the same cretonne or 
chintz. First, nail on the cover. Take an old bed- 
tick, stuffed with hen’s feathers or cut-up rags, 
make three square pillows covered with the same 
material, and you will have a very charming addi- 
tion to your room. No matter how fine a sofa or 
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Fig. 5.—FIRST FLOOR OF NEW HOUSE. 


a, Piazza; b, Sittin 
9; Closet; h, Milk Room; 


d, Front Hall; e, at op 7, Bedroom ; 


Room ; ¢, Parlor; 
‘, Bath; 1; Shed. 


i, Kitchen’; J, Bedroom; 


by gathering and arranging shells, moss, ete. Even 
common shells make a pretty border for beds of 
scarlet poppies. Wings of herons or sea-gulls can 
be used over brackets, and over pictures. A 
large stuffed bird has a pretty effect in a corner or 
on a small stand, or on a pedestal made from the 
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Fig. 6.—SECOND STORY OF NEW HOUSE. 
a, Hall; b, c, e, Bedrooms; d, d, Corner Closets. 





trunk of a tree with the bark left on, or with it re- 
moved and covered with velvet paper. The above 
hints, if acted upon, will suggest many others, after 
a beginning is made. ELMER LYNNDE. 
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The Crimson or Carnation Clover. 
=— 

Mr. J. W. M. Appleton, Salt Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., has found a very showy clover upon his place 
which none of the neighboring farmers recognize, 
and he sends us a specimen for a name. The 
plant is the, ‘‘Crimson ”’ or ‘ Carnation” clover, 
sometimes called in Europe ‘Italian Clover.” 
This (Trifolium incarnatum) is, unlike our common 
clover, an annual. It is a native of Southern Eu- 
rope, and in rich soils reaches the hight of two 
feet; its numerous flower heads are oblong, about 
two inches long, and of a very bright crimson. The 
plant is so showy that it is sometimes cultivated in 
gardens as an ornamental annual. Its seeds fre- 
quently get mixed with those of other clovers, and 
the plants, as in the case of our correspondent, ap- 
pear, to surprise and attrect the attention of the 
farmers. This clover, though it was introduced into 
this country as Jong ago as 1818, has never found 
a place in our agriculture. In the southern coun- 
ties of England it is valued for its quick returns. 
The seed is drilled in upon wheat stubble, in drills 
eight to twelve inches apart ; the plants get strong 
enough to endure the winter, and by the next June 
are large enough to cut for hay, leaving the land 
clear in time to put in aturnip crop. This clover 
may be fed grecn or made into hay, its feeding 
qualities being by some regarded equal to those of 
the common red clover, though if allowed to stand 
too long the stem becomes woody, and its nutri- 
tive value diminished. Still, as a ‘‘ catch ecrop,”’ it 
seems to deserve more attention than our farmers 
have given it. We shall be glad to learn the expe- 
rience of all persons who have made a trial of the 
Crimson or Carnation Clover as a farm crop in this 
country. As an annual plant in the flower garden, 
it well deserves a place, on account of the pe- 
culiarly brilliant color of its long flower-heads. 
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Improving Farm Homes and Grounds. 
BY ELIAS A. LONG, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
a 

The immediate surroundings of farmers’ homes 
generally are far from being as attractive in appear- 
ance as they can easily be made. Indeed the rural 
front yards are, as arule, much less beautiful and 
interesting than those of people in the same gen- 
eral circumstances in towns and cities. In the 
latter, lawns are well cared for, and choice orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, and flowers, are much oftener 
met with than about country homes. There is no 
valid reason for this. Such embellishments are 
not more easily acquired in the city, but just the 
reverse. The farmer has teams, implements and 
manures for putting the house grounds in the best 
condition for ornamental treatment; labor is quite 
as cheap as in town, while sodding a lawn costs 
far less in the country. Trees and plants arc 
as cheap to the farmer as to any one, while in 
many places some of the best kinds for ornament 
can be had from the woods for the digging. 

There may be points in which life on the farm 
lacks the attractions common to town life, but in 
charming home grounds the farmer is certainly to 
blame if the city dweller excels him. It is often 
wondered why country life has not charms suffi- 
cient to hoid the boys to the farm, and that they 
grow up longing forthe city. If more attention 
were given to making their home surroundings 
more cheerful and attractive for the sons and 
others of the family, there would be less heard of 
this trouble. And in all such work every proper 
effort is sure to be seconded by the wife; while 
nothing is more natural than for the children to 
be enthusiastic helpers in this work. Such im- 
provements of course require some outlay, but 
this can hardly prove otherwise than a good in- 
vestment. Every dollar judiciously spent in this 
way will soon be returned many fold in the in- 
creased valuation of any place, should it be de- 
sirable to sell, to say nothing of the greater happi- 
ness and love of home that will thus be inspired. 

Now that long evenings are at hand, this subject 
should receive due consideration. Plans may be 





drawn up for an improved arrangement of walks, 
drives, flower beds, shrubbery, borders, and other 
matters. Every detail of these can be decided 
upon, and entered upon a map, long before winter 
is over, so that when spring opens the work 
can go on intelligently and to the best advantage, 
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Movable Fences for Swine in Pasture. 
BY PROF. S. R. THOMPSON, NEBRASKA. 
a 

In response to inquiries concerning the movable 
fence alluded to in speaking of green food for 
swine in October (page 450), we answer briefly: The 
fence, with certain slight modifications, was built 
from a description in the American Agriculturist 
for 1880 (page 500). The fence there figured was 
intended for cattle, while the following few 
changes better fit it for pigs: (1) Make the 
notch in the cross piece on the under side instead 
of the upper, to prevent pigs raising the panels out. 
(2) At the top, where the two boards cross, instead 





of a rectangular notch, cut away the wood, as 
shown in the engraving, 50 as to let two panels 
rest side by side. Take care to have the distance 
between the upper side (the deepest part of the 
lower notch) of the triangular piece at a uniform 
distance from the bottom of the upper notch, and 
to have the top of the lower board in the panel and 
the bottom of the board which rests on the upper 
notch at exactly the same distanee apart, so that 
when the triangular frame shown above is slipped 
on the panel, the latter is held firmly in its place. 

We also find it necessary, on the open prairie, to 
stake down some of the frames to prevent their 
blowing over. This is quickly done by sharpening 
pieccs of inch-boards, twelve inches long and one 
inch wide, and driving one beside the foot of the 
triangle where it rests on the ground, and putting 
a six-penny nail through both. We have also 
fastened them down by driving two such small 
stakes, one on each side of the triangular support 
and slanted over the toe; but we like the first- 
mentioned method the best of all. 

A good way to make the triangular frames alike, 
is to cut the pieces by a uniform pattern. Then 
make one frame of the size and form desired, and 
at each of the three places where they are nailed 
together, fasten a plate of iron thick enough to 
prevent the penetration of a common wrought nail 
driven against it. Now lay this pattern frame on 
the floor, with the iron plates upmost. Then lay 
three pieces on this in cxactly the right position, 
drive wrought nails through the two pieces and 
against the iron plate, which will clinch the nails 
firmly as fast as you drive them. This will enable a 
man to nail the frames together quite rapidly. 

For a hog fence we use four boards six inches 
wide, but for large hogs three would do very well. 
The panels may be of any desired length, or all of 
different lengths, for that matter. We have made 
most of ours from ordinary fence boards with 
damaged ends, and not long enough to go on 
fences with posts the usual distance apart. 


Cows MILK FoR CoLtts—A pleasant note from 
the Secretary of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, 
says that Col. J. E. Russell tried to supplement the 
milk of the dam of certain of his colts with that of 
Jersey cows, but found that it did not agree with 
them generally. He found they thrived splendidly 
upon Ayrshire milk. One of the colts so reared by 
him is the famous Parole, whose astonishing per- 
formances do credit to both the theory and practice. 
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A Successful Horse Show. 
—— 


The first exhibition of the ‘National Horse 
Show Association,” in Madison Square Garden, hela 
late in October, was a success most gratifying tothe 
prvjectors. In spite of bad weather most of the 
time, the attendance was large, while the animals, 
in number and character, made the exhibition 
notable one. If there is one point upon which all 
persons agree, it is in admiring a fine horse, and at 
the show, where the best specimens of the leading 
breeds were present in large numbers, it is not gur- 
prising that crowds flocked to see them. Among 
the animals were those with a world-wide reputa- 
tion for the records they have made, and others 
noted as getters of celebrated progeny. For many 
years the popularity of trotting stock has induced 
breeders to give special attention to these animals, 
to the neglect of others equally useful. <A good 
feature of the exhibition was the liberal prizes of- 
fered for roadsters, carriage and draft horses and 
others. The numerous representatives of these 
indicated that breeders are not giving their atten- 
tion exclusively to trotters. Numerous prizes 
were offered for ponies, mules, donkeys, ete., and 
each of these exceptional classes contained inter- 
esting examples. The expressive, intelligent faces 
of the pure Arabians and the thoroughbreds and 
their cleauly moulded Jimbs found many admirers, 
while the carriage and draught horses and road- 
sters presented an array of solid utility gratifying 
to those who do not regard speed as the most im- 
portant quality in a horse. There were notably 
fine specimens of Percherons on exhibition. Large 
numbers of this breed have been imported within 
a few years; they are of special interest to darmers, 
as they unite great strength with docility and in- 
telligenece. They are likely to lay the foundation 
of a most important class of work horses, and their 
breeding is receiving much attention in some of the 
Western States. Besides the horses, there was an 
interesting collection of jacks and mules, some of 
the former being imported. There were two pairs 
of mules which for size it would be difficult tu ex- 
cel. They were, as mules go, perfect beauties, 
with work, and a great deal of it, indicated in 
every line of their symmetrical forms. Aside from 
its merely practical aspect, the exbibition was most 
instructive in another view. Naturalists regard 
all the breeds of horses as having descended from 
a single species. Such an exhibition allows us to 
see at a glance the wonderful variety that has been 
produced both by natural surroundings and by the 
agency of man. It is well known that horses liv- 
ing upon islands for many generations, in time as- 
sume certain peculiarities, whether in warm or cold 
latitudes. If an island is rugged and mountainous, 
with a bleak climate and scanty herbage, the horses 
will become much rcduced ir. size, while their har- 
diness will be increased. In some instances, as in 
the Shetland Islands, the dwarfing influences have 
produced a well marked breed. A number of Shet- 
land ponies were showed, and, when contrasted 
with the almost elephantine Percherons, afforded a 
striking illustration of the great variation possible 
in asingle animal. Other illustrations were seen 
in the fleet racer, with every muscle formed for 
speed, forming a strong contrast to the high- 
stepping, showy carriage horse. An exhibition of 
this kind gives the visitor an excellent idea of the 
possibilities of the breeder’s art. 

In the engraving upon page 557, our artist repre- 
sents the best specimens of the leading breeds on 
exhibition. Numbers 1 and 2, are the Thorough- 
bred and Hunter; number 3, the Carriage horse. 
Leaping over hurdles and other obstacles, as wellas 
across a body of water, by English lady riders, 
formed an attractive feature of the exhibition. The 
leaping is given in figure 4. Number 5 and 6 are 
Russian and American trotters. The remarkable 
training of the fire engine horses (number 7), 
which, at the sound of the fire bell, take their 
places and almost harness themselves, formed a 
novel attraction. Number8 is the Mounted Police. 
Number 9, the Cob. Number 10, the Percheron. 
Number 11, English Draught Horse. Number 
12, Clydesdale. Number 13, the Shetland Pony. 
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Hints on Hog Killing. 
STAHL, 
—_ 

For heating scalding water and rendering lard, 
when one has not kettles or cauldrons ready set in 
brick or stone, a simple method is to put down two 
forked stakes firmly (figure 1), lay in them a pole 
to support the kettles, and build a wood fire 


J. M. 
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Fig. 1.—HEATING THE WATER. 





around them on the ground. For ascalding tub, 
place a cask or hogshead firmly at the side of a 
platform. For heavy hogs one may use three 
strong poles, fastened at the top with a log chain 
which supports a simple tackle (figure 2).—A very 
good arrangement is shown in figure 3. A sled is 
made firm with driven stakes, and covered with 
planks or boards. At the rearend the scalding cask 
is set in the ground, its upper edge on a level with 
the platform, and inclined as much as it can be and 
hold sufficient water. A large, long hog is scalded 
one end atatime. The more the cask is inclined, 
the easier will be the lifting. Gambrels should 
be provided (of different lengths if the hogs vary 
much in size), like figure 4, or in other conveniert 
shapes. These should be of hickory or other 
tough wood, for safety, and to be so small as to 
require little gashing of the legs to receive them. 

A hanging post, figure 5, is very convenient and 
very easily made—a strong upright post is deeply 
set, with arms mortised through it at the proper 
hight for supporting the hogs while washing and 





Fig. 2.—TACKLE FOR HEAVY HOGS. 


Bcraping down and removing entrails. Open a 
drain, or slope the ground towards the post, to 
carry water away from the feet of the operator, 
which should stand on a board in cold weather. 
A hog hook isindispensable. With this fastened in 
the roof of the mouth, the carcass is easily moved. 

The writer prefers shooting hogs with a rifle—the 
bullet striking a point where two lines would cross 
if drawn from each eye to the opposite ear. This 
produces more instantaneous death, and without 
bruising the surrounding flesh like ‘‘ knocking in 
the head’ with an axe or sledge.—In scalding, wa- 
ter too hot sets the hair ; too cold will not loosen it. 
A piece of old carpet thrown over the cask when 
not in use saves loss of heat. Experience is the 
best guide as to temperature. Have a few large 
stones in the fire under the scalding kettle, and 
plunge one of them into the water when too cool. 
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[Three or four feet of wire fastened around a stone, 
with the other end bent into a loop or ring left out 
of the fire, facilitates handling such hot stones. 
Eps.] Ifaspot of hair is obstinate, cover it with 
some of the removed hair, and dip on hot water. 
Always pull out hair and bristles; shaving any off 
leaves unpleasant stubs in the skin.—Some cut off 
the head before removing the intestines. If this is 
done, after washing down well, cut the neck into the 
spinal column all round, and, while one man holds 
the body, another by quickly twisting the head re- 
moves it. Most leave the head on until cutting up. 
Skill and practice are needed to take out the in- 
testines neatly, without cutting or breaking them 
and soiling the flesh. Run the knife lightly down 
marking the belly straight, cut to the bone be- 
tween the thighs, and in front of the ribs and 
below, and split the rear bones with an axe care- 
fully, not to cut beyond them; open the abdomen 
by running the hand or two fingers behind the 
knife with its edve turned outward. Little use of 
the knife is required to loosen the entrails. The 
fingers, rightly used, will do most of the severing. 
Small strong strings, cut in proper lengths, should 
be always at hand to quickly tie the severed ends 
of any small intestines cut or broken by chance. 





Fig. 3.—SCALDING CASK ON A SLED. 


An expert will catch the entire offal in a large 
tin pan or wooden vessel, holding it between him- 
self and the hog. Unskilled operators, and those 
opening very large hogs, need an assistant to hold 
this. The entrails, and then the liver, heart, ete., 
being all removed, thoroughly rinse out any blood 
or filth that may have escaped inside. Spread the 
cut edges apart by inserting a short stick between 
them to admit free circulation of cool air. When 
dripping is over, or the hanging posts are wanted 
for other carcasses, remove the dressed ones, and 
hang them in a cool cellar or other safe place until 
the whole flesh is thoroughly cooled through. Or 
if, for convenience and easier work, the carcasses 
are cut up before cooling, let all the pieces lie 
apart for at least half a day. Removing the lard 
from the long intestines requires expertness that 
‘an only be learned by practice. The fingers do 
most of this cleaner, safer, and betier than a knife. 
A light feed the night before killing leaves the in- 
testines less distended and less likely to be broken. 
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The Changes in Swine. 
BY F. D. COBURN, WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
> 
The valuable improvemerts that have been en- 
grafted upon the swine stock of the corn-and-hog- 
producing States, in the last fifteen years, have 
been so great as to be scarcely comprehended by 
those who have not been interested witnesses of 
the wonderful transformation. The white-haired 
hogs, formerly found on ninety-nine farms ina hun- 
dred, have been supplanted by others in which black 
predominates; this color comes from the English 
Berkshire, Essex, American Poland-China, or some 








Fig. 4.—A GAMBREL, 


of their numerous combinations. With the white 
hogs, there has also, in the same period, gone into 
obscurity the kind altogether too common in 
former times, known as the “‘land-pikes ” or ‘* ha- 
zel-splitters.”” The places of these are filled in nearly 
every instance with animals of improved blood, ex- 
cept where some of the old, half-wild sort may still 
be found in a few of the mure inaccessible portions 
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of Southern Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, ang 
Texas. The breeds that now furnish the bulk of 
the enor:nous hog-product of the country are 
Poland-Chinas and Berkshires (in about equal pro- 
portions), or more generally a cross between the 








Fig. 5.—A HANGING Post. 


two, which affords hardy, quiet, good sized, good 
breeding and good feeding animals of their kind, 
thrt are well nigh porcine perfection. 

Twenty to forty years ago, the man who, by two 
or three years feeding and browsing, reared the 
largest swine, was considered the most successful 
pork raiser, likely to obtain and entitled to the 
highest price for his product. Now this is no 
longer the case, and the more intelligent and pros- 
perous are those who, in from nine to fifteen 
months, produce ata minimum cost the heaviest 
weight of hogs having the smallest offal, and uni- 
form in size, quality, condition, and style. The 
hogs with flat sides, coarse heads, ears and tails, 
long legs and heavy bristles, no longer find favor 
with breeders, feeders, packers, or consumers ; but 
the animals of quick growth, medium size, and the 
smallest offal, are the ones that command attention 
everywhere, and are preferred alike by the vil- 
lage purveyor and those who slaughter the mil- 
lions of pigs with which nations are fed. 

As in other industries, there appears to be a con- 
tinuous changing of opinion, or, as it might be 
called, fashion, in swine production. Among these 
changes, as has been stated, is the one of eolor— 
from almost total white to almost total black. The 
explanation of this is, that the more practical farm- 
ers who raise swine most largely, have found, or 
at least believe they have, that the dark-haired hogs 
have a hardiness and vigor that enables them to 
withstand the blistering suns, the biting frosts, al- 
luvial mud and cther vicissitudes incident to their 
being reared on so any of the comparatively un- 
improved farms in the great Mississippi Basin. An- 
other change is from raising those hogs that 
weighed a thousand pounds to such as are consid- 
ered satisfaciory if weighing a third of that. Still 
another is the desire, that for two or three years 
has been gaining possession of a large number of 
good men, to raise one of the different sorts of 
“red” hogs. There are some really superior speci- 
mens among these, but a majority of them as 
bred and shown in the West are ungainly and lack- 
ing in finish. However, improvement is being 
made in the ‘red’ hogs, and it is by no means 
impossible that they may afford a foundation for, 
or portion of, a combination that shall in the future 
be even superior as pork-makers and for breeding 
to anything the swine raisers at present possess. 

A still further change, or rather advance, is the 
founding within a few years past of pedigree re- 
gisters for swine. This was begun by the cham- 
pions of the Berkshires in America (or more prop- 
erly Illinois), followed by three, if not four, 
separate associations of Poland-China breeders, 
with as many different ‘‘ Records,” and just now by 
Berkshire breeders in England,and those in America 
who are believers in what they have officially 
designated as ‘‘Jersey Red, or Duroc ”’ swine. 

Asa rule, these changes are in the direction of 
improvement, but in general quality such a high 
standard has now been attained that further im- 
provement in that direction must, it would seem, 
be slow in the future as compared with the recent 
past, and those who accomplish it will need 
to have perseverance, patience, and skill 
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Bee Notes for December. 
a 

year, and is an excellent 
the work of the past season. 


December closes the y 
time to review 
EXHIBITIONS. 

He is dull, indeed, who sees no use in the great 
exhibitions of honey, bees, and apiarian implements 
recently made at Toronto, Detroit, Toledo, ete. At 
the mammoth exposition at Toronto, there were 
tons of honey arranged in a manner to tempt the 
most fastidious; everything pertaining to the apiary 
was neatly displayed; a large building was entirely 
filled with honey and bee-keeping implements; 
thousands of pounds of honey were sold with no 
detriment to the exposition, and thousands of per- 
sons looked daily upon the great exhibit. It was a 
surprise to bee-keepers themselves, and to the 
general public it served as a wonderful educator. 

The exhibition at Detroit, at the Mich. State Fair, 
though not so large as thatin Toronto, was as fine; 
when we learn that over two thousand dollars’ 
worth of honey was exhibited, we may sce that 
it was by no means small. So pleased were 
the authorities, that they promise an increase in 
the already generous premiums (one gentleman 
took eighty dollars in premiums, another fifty, and 
a third over thirty), and a large fine building, next 
year. Few things at the Detroit Fair, one of the 
most successful ever held in Michigan, were so 
universally praised as its large apiarian exhibit. 

LESSONS TO BE DRAWN. 
must secure a live State Society, for 
those described above can only 
thorough and united effort. 

Our second lesson is: The importance of making 
displays at our fairs. Let every State havea special 
building at the Fair, for honey, ete. Bee-keepers, 
through their State associations, must see that 
liberal premiums are offered. Then with the right 
granted to make sales of honey and apparatus dur- 
ing the fair, there will be an impulse given to these 
shows that will tend to advance the interest of bee- 
keepers. With such exhibitions, the excellence of 
honey, the value of extracted honey, and the im- 
portance of our art, with many valuable hints, 
will not be long in taking root in the public mind. 


Every State 
results like 
come through 


SMALL SECTIONS, 

The experience of the past season makes it clear, 
that sections of less than four and one-half inches 
square—the one-pound sections, are not desirable. 
A piece of comb honey weighing less than this 
seems stingy, and is not popular. As honey in 
such small amounts as the one-half pound section, 
can only be secured ata greater expense to the 
bee-keeper, it seems very unwise to try to push 
them on an unwilling market. Bee-keepers may 
well adhere to the two popular sizes, the prize sec- 
tion, which is five and a quarter by six and a quar- 
ter inches, and the one-pound section mentioned 
above. Dealersand consumers like uniform sizes. 

SEPARATORS, 

The past season shows an increasing number who 
claim to get along without using separators. W. 
Z. Hutchinson, of Michigan, showed his entire crop 
of comb honey at the State Fair, All of this was 
secured without any separators, and in considera- 
tion of the fact that it was not selected, it was a 
marvel of excellence. Although we failed to get 
as straight combs the past season when we omitted 
separators, as we did when they were used, yet 
we believe if ‘ foundation”’ is used, and great care 
fs taken to get it to hang exactly midway in the 
section, and sections only one and three-eighths to 
one and five-eighths deep are used, we shall get 
nice combs without using dividers. It seems quite 
probable that in the near future separators will not 
be much used. If they are to be used, it 
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makes little difference whether they are of tin or 

wood. If we use wood, we must be sure and 

have that which will not warp and twist. 
CRATES OR BROOD FRAMES. 

Crates to hold sections, which are placed just 
above the frames, are rapidly superseding the brood 
frames. Many have two story hives made to take 
the brood frames which hold the sections in the up- 
per story. It will hardly pay such persons to throw 
away these frames; but in making new hives, it 
will pay better to use crates, as they are much more 
convenient in working for comb honey, at least so 
we think after giving both methods a fair trial. 

THE SYRIAN BEES. 

Another season’s experience sustains the excel- 
lence of these bees. They are becoming quite as 
amiable as the Italians, while they are much more 
prolific, will breed better when there is no honey, 
have longer tongues, and also produce fine comb 
honey. We have secured a fine lot of this honey 
the past season, well capped, and very beautiful. 

THE CANADA THISTLE. 

Canadian bee-keepers have secured a great har- 
vest of fine honey from the dreaded Canada thistle, 
thus illustrating the adage that everything has its 
use. Some given us at Toronto was so like bass- 
wood honey in flavor, that we pronounced it Lin- 
den product. Itis very white and of pleasant flavor, 


REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


This distinguished man, the inventor of the mov- 
able frame hive, and who with the lamented Quinby 
has done so much for improved apiculture in this 
country, and placed it far in advance of Eu 


rope, after years of serious ailment, is again 
strong and well. He is now nearly fourscore. 


His presence at Toronto, and at Chicago, added 
greatly to the interest and value of those meetings. 
To see and hear him give some of his experiences 
in bee-keeping is a treat long to be remembered. 
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Gas Lime for the Compost. 
> 


Charles Ryan, of Marlboro, N. C., is one of a 
number who have inquired about gas lime. He 
asks us if it is as valuable as common lime to com- 
post with muck. Gas lime, as its name indicates, 
is a product of gas works. Quick lime is spread 
in large boxes called purifiers; the gas passes 
through these, and coming in contact with the 
lime is deprived of its impurities, especially the 
sulphur it contains. When the lime ceases to act, 
it is thrown out, and is replaced by a fresh supply. 
Gas lime smells strongly of sulphur, and contains 
the sulphides of ammonia and of lime. These are 
fatal to plant life, and before it can be used as a 
fertilizer, the lime must be exposed to the air 
for some weeks. When unpleasant odors are no 
longer perceptible, the gas lime may be used in the 
same manner as ordinary lime. It still consists 
largely of quick lime, and contains more or less 
sulphate of lime (gypsum or plaster), formed by 
the conversion of the dangerous sulphide into sul- 
phate of lime. It may be used after exposure to 
mix with muck, but whether it can be used in its 
fresh state we have doubts. At any rate, it is an 
easy matter to expose it before adding it to the 
muck, and thus be on the safe side. We are un- 
able to give the relative cost of gas lime and com- 
mon lime, as in some places the gas makers are 
glad to have it removed without any pay. 


Killing Weevils in Seed Peas and Beans, 


Many store their seed peas and beans in tightly 
closed jars and other vessels, with a view of keep- 
ing out the weevil. It is not generally known that 
the egg which will ultimately produce the insect is 
laid upon the pod of the pea or bean when that is 
very young. The worm or maggot hatched from 
the egg makes its way into the forming seed, with- 
in which it feeds and grows, and finally transforms 
into a weevil. When the weevil appears, the mis- 
chief is done, and the only good that can result 
from killing it will be to stop its increase. The in- 
jury to the seed is due to the maggot or worm, 
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which eats out a large.portion of its interior, and 
while it may germinate, the resulting plant will be 
very weak, In order to save the seed, the maggot 
should be killed as soon as possible after gather-~ 
ing. Bisulphide of Carbon, now coming into use 
as an insecticide, may be employed to kill the wee- 
vils in peas and beans. A physician in Lancaster 
Co., Pa., gives us his method of using the bisul- 
phide. He places twenty drops or more in a small 
vial, the cork to which is partly cut away ; this 
vial is placed at the bottom of a fruit jar, which is 
filled with the dry peas or beans, the cover screwed 
on securely, and the jar kept in a dark cool place. 
Bisulphide of Carbon is a very volatile fluid, and 
the small quantity in the vial diffuses itself 
throughout the jar and destroys the insects. The 
liquid must be kept in securely stopped bottles, 
and, as it is inflammable, it should not be handled 
near a fire or lamp for fear of accidents. 


—=s 


Peenalen for Spring in the Garden, 


Wherever a crop is hie off, it will be a great 
gain to manure and plow or spade the land, leaving 
it rough during the winter. All such work as mak- 
ing paths, laying drains, ete., is more advan- 
tageously done now than when the press of spring 
work is at hand. If new frames are needed, or 
straw mats, or crates for marketing produce, or 
garden labels are required; if implements are to 
be made, repaired or bought—whatever can be done 
in the present months—will save much valuable 
time in spring. Now, and allthrough the winter, 
add everything to the manure pile that will decom- 
pose and increase its bulk and value. Among the 
preparations for spring is the pricking out into 
cold frames, the cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce 
plants from seeds. It is important to set the 
plants of cabbage and cauliflower down to the first 
leaf, so that the stem, the portion most readily in- 
jured by freezing, may be covered. The sashes 
should not be put over the plants until there is 
danger of severe freezing weather. Other frames 
should be made ready for very early lettuce. The 
soil is to be spaded and enriched and made ready 
for planting, and the frames then filled up with 
leaves. If there are shutters at hand to cover them, 
all the better. Earth is often wanted for hot-beds, 
seed-boxes, ete., at atime when the ground is stil} 
frozen. Lay i in a good supply of fine, rich soil, un. 
der a shed, or where it can be had when needed. 


<> 
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Potato and Top Onions. 





Many of our friends appear to confound these 
quite different varietics of the onion. Though varie- 
ties of the same plant, they are multiplied in a 
very different manner. The variety generally called, 
in this country, the ‘‘ Potato Onion,”’ which is some- 
times known as the ‘‘ English Multiplier,” propa- 
gates only by a subdivision of the bulb. Ifa large 
bulb of this variety is planted, it will produce a 
cluster of a dozen or more of small bulbs. If, 
next year, each of these bulbs be set out, it will 
grow and make a large onion, fit for use. So the 
alternation is kept up. Small bulbs are planted to 
produce large ones, and large bulbs to grow small 
ones. The cultivation of this variety, while often 
carried on in private gardens, is found in the vi- 
cinity of Richmond, Va., to be profitable on a 
commercial scale, and this is the variety chiefly 
grown in that locality for Northern markets. The 
“Top Onion” is a very different variety. In this 
the flower stem, instead of producing a cluster of 
flowers, followed by seed vessels, bears a cluster of 
small bulbs, each half an inch or less in diame- 
ter. When these bulbs are planted out, each grows 
and makes a fine, large onion. If this onion is 
kept through the winter and planted the next 
spring, it will throw up a stem crowned by a clus- 
ter of small bulbs, each of which, the next year, 
will produce a Jarge onion, and in this manner the 
alternation will be kept up. Still different is the 
Welsh Onion, a specimen of which is sent by W. 
T. Mason, Malvern, Ark. This is so unlike alk 
the varieties of the common onion, that we 
propose to illustrate it soon for our many readers. 
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Editorial Notes on the Road. 


Live Schooner.— 
The Prairie Schooner 
(see illustration) is al- 
Way an object of cu- 
riosity to Eastern eyes, 
though of course very 
familiar to our West- 
ern readers. For days 
and weeks a family 
live in one of them, 
while making the long 
journey westward. 
They may be too poor 
to go by rail; so the 
sturdy owner takes his 
wife, children, and 
houschold effects with him in a covered wagon. 
They camp at night on the prairie by a stream or 
spring, or near some settlement, and at early dawn 
are again on the move. Plover, kildeer and an occa- 
sional duck or goose, are killed with the shot gun, one 
perhaps, which grandfather used ‘way back East,”’ in 
New England, before he moved to New York or Ohio. 
Now and then, fish are caught on the way,and together with 
the fowl give change and zest to the simple daily fare. 
All the family greatly enjoy the novel experience at first, 
though of course it grows very monotonous after a time. 
If the weather be cold, the stove is set at work right in 
the wagon, and a section of pipe protruding through 
the canvas cover carries away the smoke, It is usu- 
ally the custom, on camping at night, to build a fire, 
cook the meal, and sleep 
close by the smouldering 
embers. If, however, the 
weather is cool, all hands 
bunk in the wagon for < 
their sleep. The horses, 
which have been tethered 
close by for the night, 
tometimes break their. 
ropes, or otherwise detach 
themselves, and wander @ 
long distance away. Then 
there is trouble in the 
morning. Usually, howe | 
ever, the faithful dog which 
has been brought along, 5 
makes known the fact by 
his incessant barking, when 
one of the horses has 
broken loose. Probably not 
many of our readers would 
care todo the far West in 
a “‘prairie schooner,’ so- 
called, doubtless, because, £- 
seen at a distance, it re- ! 





The Rush for Free Lands.-The illustration 
representing the rush for free lands to the Government 
Land Office at Huron, Dakota, during the last year, may 
be a little overdrawn. The artist, however, conveys a 
good idea of the scramble now being made for free lands 
in Dakota, to which we alluded in last month’s corres- 
pondence. During the last fiscal year, between twenty- 
two and twenty-three thousand homesteads have been 
entered in Dakota, as against five thousand in Nebraska, 
three thousand in Minnesota, and about five hundred and 
seventy-five in Montana. It may interest our many 
readers to know that since the passage of the homestead 
act in May, 1862, up till this autumn, a total of 608,630 
original homesteads have been entered in the various 
States and Territoties. Of this number the following have 
been located in the North-west :—Dakota, 74,794; Min- 
nesota, 73,762; Nebraska, 69,011; Wisconsin, 26,162; 
Iowa, 13,968; Montana, 3,044. I believe there have been 
more entries in Kansas than in any other State or Terri- 
tory. I have but to repeat what has been said several 
times before in this correspondence, viz. : That the sub- 
scribers to the American Agriculturist should hasten to 
share in this free land distribution which the General 
Government is making, before all the good !ands have 
been taken. The frontier is rapidly moving westward, 

Cultivating the Memory.—One, while travel- 
ling, is constantly afforded signal illustrations of memory 
training. A conductor only glances cursorily at the coun- 
tenances of the passengers in perhaps a dozen car coach- 
es as he passes through collecting tickets and fares. And 
yet so successfully docs he carry these countenances in 
his memory. that a stranger is immediately recognized 
when appearing on the train, The dusky door-keeper at 





sembles a sail moving over 
the water. For those, how- 
ever, who may care to make the venture for a day or 
more, a novel and rather enjoyable experience is in store. 


A New Industry in Kansas,.—In the summer 
‘we found a company organized in Middle Nebraska, 
with a capital of $25,000, for raising sorghum. To-day I 
have ridden for a hundred miles with a party of Louisian- 
ians, who, with their mills, are turning out large quanti- 
ties of syrup from sorghum raised in Kansas. They tell 
me there has been a large sorghum crop there this year, 
and with many other Louisianians they were turning 
their attention to the State. It would be noteworthy if 
the sugar crop which in former years has proved so pro- 
ductive in several of the Guif slave States should now be- 
come a source of large revenue to Kansas, and the freed 
negroes from the Southern plantations should become 
the owners of sorghum plantations in free Kansas. 





the entrance of a dining hall in a Jarge first-class hotel 
takes your hat as you pass in for your meal, and de- 


posits it on the rack. There may be several hundred 
others going and coming, and yet you are sure to receive 
the right hat as you file out. Seated at the same table 
there may be four or five others, and all of you give to 
the negro waiter combined orders for fifty, sixty or 
more dishes, enough to confuse the ordinary white man’s 
brain. And yet the lowly black, who maybe was liber- 
ated by President Lincoln’s proclamation, and scarcely 
now knows how to read, brings all the different articles 
of food as told. There is no con*sion of orders. Every 
one of the guests at the table has placed before him the 
precise dishes he ordered. If by practice the untutored 
negro can acquire such remarkable proficiency in the 
art of memorizing. how readily may others strengthen 
what they choose to term a naturally poor memory, 










** Located,” The Prairie * Shack,.?—The 
traveller over the prairie will readily recognize the tem- 
porary home of the homesteacer at the head of the page, 
If timber is too scarce and too high, the new comer 
erectsa sod house forthe time being, particularly if he 
be a Swede or a Bohemianimmigrant. Asa general thing, 
however, he quickly throws together a few timbers, 
making a cover of boards with a protuding stove-pipe, 
and this constitutes his home until he is able to erect a 
more pretentious structure. He calls it his ‘* shack."’\— 
Insecuring land under the homestead or pre*mptior. acts, 
one must establish a residence. All over the States and 
Territories, dishonest persons have at one time and 
another erected these ‘‘shacks*’ without any inten- 
tion of occupying them, but simply to call them resi- 
dences, and thus impose upon the Government. I have 
seen them in Wyoming and Colorado, constructed of 
simply four upright posts, with timbers stretched be- 
tween them, having no sides or roof. The owners 
might be a hundred or five hundred miles away. The 
Government authorities are now, however, exercising so 
much vigilance, that it is much more difficult to practice 
impositions of this character, than it was years ago. 


Game Protection Demanded.—At this sea- 
son of the year, hunting parties are passing westward 
through Minnesota to the northern lake region of that 
State for deer, or through Western Minnesota and Da- 
kota to the Yellowstone for deer, buffalo, and other large 
game. Itis to be hoped that Congress will, on assem- 
bling this winter, immediately take some steps to effect- 
ually stop the shooting of buffalo in Montana simply for 
the horns and hides. Two years ago this winter, while 
on the Yellowstone, I encountered numerous parties 
from Minnesota and other 
points further East, who 
were slaughtering buffalo in 
large numbers, leaving the 
carcasses where the animals 
Were shot, saving only 
the hides and horns. It was 
& great outrage, continued 
again last winter. Two 
years ago there were fully 
one hundred thousand buf- 
faloes in that region of 
country; at the rate they 
were then being slaughter- 
ed by these lawless parties, 
they could last but a few 
years at the farthest. If the 
slaughter is again resumed 
this winter, the Govern- 
ment troops ought to be 
turned loose on the buffalo 
butchers. They would soon 
put an end to this business. 

Rail Road Rival- 
: s “ ry.— The great through 

s need § =!) railroad lines in their vigor- 
ous efforts to cover as much 

Western territory as possible, have all of them unques- 
tionably built ‘‘ ahead of time,” which fact accounts to 
some extent for the present depreciation in railroad se- 
curities. And yet thisconstant pushing to cover new ter- 
ritory is well nigh unavoidable on the part of many 
rail roads. If one does not possess the land some rival 
will, and thus secure control of the region. This rivalry 
leads to some amusing circumstances. Not long since 
two of the trunk lines opened negotiations for a local 
rail road running between their routes. Neither wanted 
the third, but neither wanted the other to acquire posses- 
sionof it. One day the President and other officers of 
one of the roads chartcred a special car and proceeded 
over the local line to make examination with a view to 
purchasing. No sooner had the officers of the other line 
learned of this fact than they immediately, on that very 
forenoon, closed with the offer which had been made 
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them; acquired possession of the new line, and in the 
middle of the afternoon ordered back home the special 
car containing the President and other reconnoitreing 
officers of the rival road, 

Shoeless Horses.—Whien starting out over the 
Western prairies, the Eastern visitor is surprised at dis- 
covering that the horses are not shod. He turns to the 
driver to enquire why this has not been attended to, 
especially as they are to make such along journey. He 
is informed, in reply, that the horses are not provided 
with shoes on the prairie. The shoes are not only un- 
necessary but the animals do much better without them. 

Badger Holes,—Unlike the Eastern Woodchuck, 
which he strongly resembles in his mode of living, the 
prairie Badger does not tarry at the mouth of his hole 
when human beings are approaching. So far from let- 
ting his curiosity get the best of him, the Badger takes to 
his flue the moment he discovers human beings ap- 
proaching, however far away they may be. These holes, 
which are larger than those of the Woodchuck, are often 
the source of great annoyance and misfortune to travel- 
lers whose horses step into them, and not infrequently 
break alimb. After a little experience, however, horses 
learn to become very wary of those openings, and 
when travelling over the prairie, especially at night, 
they carefully and cautiously feel their way along. 

Knowing Too Much.—Many settlers from the 
older States do not take time in locating, or making pur- 
chases of land in the far West. They think they know 
all about the soil, and, often without stopping to avail 
themselves of the advice and experierce of others, 
they quickly make purchases, to discover afterwards 
that they have perhaps bought poor land, or paid far too 
much for moderately good land. Take plenty of time 
and look about before you select your site for a home. 

Taxing Absentees.—The old-time custom of 
heavily taxing absent owners of property still prevails 
in some localities in the far West. The resideuters ap- 
parently believe that they are perfectly justified in mak- 
ing non-residents, holders, or speculators, pay for their 
school-houses, bridges, and highways. Thus it happens 
that a speculator often pays heavier taxes on his wild 
land than on improved farm land in New York or 
Pennsylvania. An Eastern man, having a section of land 
in Northern Nebraska, informs the writer that he has 
been taxed for five school houses and numerous bridges, 
and yet, up to this time, there has not been a school 
house built within sight of his land, Moral.—If you do 
not wish to be liberally taxed, you had better go to work 
and till the land which you have purchased at the West. 

Large Land Holders.—In riding over the fer- 
tile prairie lands beyond the Missouri river, you fre- 
quently come upon vast tracts owned by well-known 
Eastern parties. ‘‘ This isthe Dix land,’’ said my com- 
panion driver, as we were driving over the prairies north 
of Columbus, Nebraska, a few days ago. When Goy. 
Dix of New York was connected with the Union Pacific 
rail road, he purchased very large areas of land in Ne- 
braska, and thisis one of them. These lands are gradu- 
ally being disposed of by the Dixestate. A few days 
later we rode over a tract of seven thousand acres in 
Northern Nebraska, belonging to Ira Davenport, who 
founded the large Soldiers’ Home at Bath, New York. 

The Texas Cattle Drive.—Texas cattle driven 
to Ogallala, Neb., on the Union Pacific Road, have sup- 
plied the wants of herders and ranchmen in Western 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and the adjacent country. From 
the ranches in this region they have been shipped East 
in two or three years after theirarrival from Texas, with 
decidedly handsome profits to ranchmen, I was inter- 
ested the other day, in riding through Minnesota with a 
Boston boy, to find that for the past two or three years 
he bas been purchasing cattle in Minnesota, and driving 
them West to the Black Hills. Forty or fifty thousand 
people have settled in this region during the past few 
years, and this enterprising boy, from his Minnesota 
drive, supplied the new comers with milch cows, su- 
perior animals to those that have been coming from 
Texas. Few of our readers in the Eastern States have 
any idea of the number of cattle which, since the war, 
have been driven from Texas, to the ranches of Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska and Wyoming. The objective points 
of the cow boys, as they have brought their herds up 
from the South, have been Fort Dodge and Ogallala, in 
Nebraska. At the hight of the season, these two 
places afford novel, not to say exciting experience to the 
Eastern man, who desires to see life among the cattle 
boys. We shall know in a few days how many cattle 
have arrived during 1883. Here are the figures of the 


Texas cattle drive, for sixteen years past. 











COVERING STRAWBERRIES.— W. S. Chapin, Montgomery 
City, fo.—We should prefer straw to tobacco stems, as 
these last soon decay, and the dust would soil the fruit. 
They are valuable ia the compost heap. 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE.—“ E. F. S.,”" Chicago, 
Ill.—The best method of heating a greenhouse of any size 
is by means of hot water. Heaters, like a base-burner stove 
are now made for use in small greenhouses. 


BEE Booxs.—“ Subscriber,’ Hempstead, Texas. — The 
Orange Judd Co. can supply you with “ Langstroth’s Hive 
and Honey Bee,” price $2; also ‘“ Quinby’s New Bee 
Keeping,” $1.50, and other books for the apiarist. 


Warts on A Horse’s Nose.— H. S. B.,"" Nunda, N. Y.— 
If the warts upon your horse’s nose are of a shape to allow 
it, tie a strong thread very tightly around the base of them; 
they will soon fall off. Otherwise Lunar Caustic or a red- 
hot iron may be applied. 


Tue KeIFFER PEeAR.—V. Stoneroad, Lewiston, Pa.—This 
is a very handsome fruit, the tree is hardy, healthy, and a 
great bearer. Some fastidious persons may regard it as 
“not fit to eat ’’; while not a firstgclass pear, it is, when in 
good condition, a very acceptable fruit. 


His Doe HAs NO BaRK.--J. F. Gregory, Hustburg, Tenn., 
writes us that his dog, after recovering from the distemper, 
has entirely lost his voice. Those experienced in dog mat- 
ters doubt if any remedy will help in the case, but think 
that in time the lost bark may be regained. 


WHat STRAWBERRIES ?—R. Schuster, Cheektowaga, N.Y. 
—The Bidwell and Sharpless are among the best market 
berries. For home use or for a very near market, try 
Charles Downing. Ascertain what kinds your neighbors 
find profitable before deciding what varieties to set out. 


DwarRF APPLEsS.—“ Reader,” Grovestend, N. J.—These 
are usually trained in the form of a bush about four feet 
high. They bear a great deal for their size, and the apples 
are usually very large and fine. They are interesting 
trees, but can not be regarded as a source of profit. 


AN AID IN GATHDRING FrRvIT.—‘‘A Subscriber,” Goshen, 
Ind., writes us that he uses an old hoe-handle, to each end 
of which is attached a large iron hook. He uses one 
hook to pull a limb towards him, passing the other over an- 
other branch to hold the fruit within reach while picking it. 


THE EUCALYPTUS TREE.—" R. L. R.,’' Maitland, Mo.—The 
Blue Gum Tree(£ucalyptus globulus) isa tree of remarkably 
rapid growth, but will not probably be hardy in your State. 
It has a reputation for preventing malaria in countries 
where it will grow. Whether it exercises any such influence, 
is far from being proved. 


Lice on CaLves.—E. Hayden, Kearney. Neb.—Sulphur 
ointment is as effective as any application and safe. Stir 
together flowers of sulphur and soft lard—no definite pro- 
portions need be observed, but add as much sulphur as the 
lard will take up. Rub this freely along the back and in any 
other places where the vermin are abundant. 


WINE GRAPES.— William Reginald, Emmittsburg, Md.— 
If the Catawba will succeed in your locality, it will make a 
good wine. Norton’s Virginia is valued for its heavy red 
wine. Husmann’s “ American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making” gives all needed instruction in wine making, and 
discusses the merits of the different varieties of grapes. 


A BEGINNER WITH BeEs.—Henry Stoltenberg, Semiah- 
moo, Wash. Ter., wishes to begin bee-keeping, his present 
knowledge of them being confined to the fact that they 
sometimes sting. “* Quinby’s Bee-keeping” (price $1.50) is one 
of the best guides for the inexperienced, and teaches him, 
among many other things, how to avoid the stings. 


Norway Map.ie.—A. E. Rodman, Wellsville, Pa.—Unlike 
those of the Silver and some other maples, the seeds of the 
Norway Maple ripen in the fall and should be sown in 
spring. Whether it would be profitable to raise seedling 
trees in Dakota, will depend upon the local demand. The 
tree is of slow growth when young. but after a few years 
rapidly increases in size. 


WueEat Does Not Succegp.—John Rogers, Olympia, 
Wash. Ter., has land of a kind locally called ‘*‘shot clay.” 
While clover grows most luxuriantly upon this land, wheat 
is nearly a complete failure. It is not likely that the iron 
in the soil injures the wheat, but there is evidently a lack of 
something needed by the wheat. Try turning under a crop 
of clover, and also experiment with lime. 


Moss Upon a Roor.—F. W. Shaffer, Bellwood, Pa., finds 
that his barn roof is covered with moss, which he fears will 
cause the shingles to decay. No doubt crude petroleum, 
applied with a brush, one coat after another, as long as it is 
readily absorbed, will prevent the growth and render the 
shingles more durable. The moss should be scraped off 
and the roof be quite dry before applying the petroleum. 

RABBITS OR HareEs.—“ D. H.," Auburn, N. Y.—There are, 


we believe, some anatomical differences, especially in the 
bones of the head, between rabbits and hares. There is a 





marked difference in their habits, The rabbits live in 
burrows, while hares never make holes. When pursued, 
they may sometimes take refuge in a chance hole, but they 
never dig. All our so-called rabbits are hares. 





For CRACKED Hanps.—0. T. Shaff, Savannah, Ga., writes 
in reference to the ointment for the hands, mentioned in 
“Farm Work” for November, that he thinks “ Cosmoline ” 
or “ Vaseline” preferable. These articles, which are much 
alike, are prepared from petroleum, but are without un- 
pleasant odor. Their lubricating and non-drying qualities 
make them popular for external use in place of ointments. 


THE NAME OF A TREE.—J. T. McLain, Edison, Ohio, sends 
us some leaves, and wishes to know the name of the tree to 
which they belong. The tree is the Ginkgo, from Japan, and 
is often called the Maiden Fern tree, as its leaves resemble 
the fronds of that fern in outline. The botanical name was 
Salisburea, but that name having been previously applied 
to another plant, the Japanese name Ginkgo, is now the 
botanical name. 


BLIND SIGNATURES.—W. A. Murdock, Trenton, O., in 
reference to our complaint that signatures are often illegi- 
ble, says: “‘ When I know what office the letter is from, I 
cut out the signature and paste it on the envelope (contain- 
ing my answer) for the address. The Postmaster can usu- 
ally tell who ought to get the letter, and it teaches the 
writer a lesson he is not likely to forget.” A capital plan, 
but it was proposed by one Benjamin Franklin long ago. 


Nieut Soin.—R. W. Victor, Hudsondale, Pa.—With a 
sufficient quantity of dry earth or dry muck, this may be 
handled without difficulty. The absorbing material may be 
mixed with the night soil in the vault, or if that is removed 
in the semi-liquid state, they may be mixed on the farm. 
Market gardeners, who manure very highly, have used 
thirty tons of the mixed night soil tothe acre. It is not 
probable that any pump could be used in emptying vaults. 


AxsovuT Pop Corn.—J. V. Bishop, Plainville, Conn.—Pop 
corn is usually sown in drills three feet apart, and the 
plants thinned to about eight inches. It needs good soil 
and good culture. The “Shaker Pop Corn” is a favorite, 
though some prefer the “‘ Rice PopCorn.” It is not sold by 
measure but by weight, and unshelled. The market price 
is now about acent andahalf a pound. We are unable to 
tell you the yield per acre. Asa general thing, the crop 1s 
grown by boys as a means of earning pocket money. 


CAULIFLOWERS.—" J. B.”’ Ovid, N. Y.—We do not recol- 
lect to have ever before seen such a profusion of cauliflow- 
ers as the markets have presented this fall—as large 
and fine as ever were seen. They sold at prices which must 
have poorly paid the growers. Such heads as would ordi- 
narily sell for thirty and fifty cents each, were retailed at 
fifteen cents each, or “ two for a quarter.” We bought for 
a dollar and a half a barrel of cauliflower, the heads of 
which were so large that the barrel would hold but thirteen. 
The cauliflower growers of Long Island must hope that 
next year will be one of comparative scarcity. The past 
season has shown that, in spite of the proverb, one can have 
too much of a good thing.” 


SoreHum SvuGAR MAKING.—Mr. S. F. Blackman, Lake- 
wood, N.J., writes us that while he was working up his 
thirty acres of Early Amber sugar cane, his “ sugar house *” 
was visited daily by dozens of people from all parts of the 
country. He says: “The guests at the large boarding 
houses came in omnibus loads, and New York City ladies 
came again and again to get the sugar to take with them to 
their city homes. We have the satisfaction of knowing 
that all are wonderfully pleased with the product of the 
cane. The farmers around Lakewood will more than 
double the acreage of Amber cane next year.”—We are 
pleased to note that consumers of sweets are taking so 
much interest in sorghum sugar making. 


Waste WATER FROM THE HovusE.—E. Hunt, Sheridan, 
Mich., wishes to dispose of the waste liquids of his house 
in a healthful manner, and not contaminate his well. His 
land is very level, and it is difficult to secure a fall. If 
there is a large lawn near the house or a meadow near by, 
perhaps the best way would be to use the liquids for water- 
ing these. A system of tiles should be laid a foot below 
the surface, as if they were to remove the water. The 
wastes, when they leave the house, should first enter a 
small cistern, three feet in diameter and five feet deep. 
This should be cemented and made perfectly tight, with the 
outlet opposite the inlet. All solid particles will be de- 
posited here. The liquids are to be conveyed from this 
through glazed tiles, cemented at the joints until they reach 
the drains, which are laid with loose collars, and will dis- 
tribute the liquids to nourish the grass. The details of this 
method were given in February, 1871. 


Fase Wrre-worms.—Mr. J. Pennington, Jamestown, 
R. I.—The “ worms” you send us are the so-called False 
Wire-worms. The True Wire-worms are the larve of Snap- 
beetles, and are often very destructive to garden crops. 
The False Wire-worms belong to the sub-order of insects 
called Myriapods. which includes Centipedes and Millipedes, 
or the more familiarly known “ Thousand-legged Worms.” 
These worms do not undergo the changes or metamorpho- 
ses of ordinary insects. They are usually dark-colored, 
with two pairs of legs upon each of the many joints of the 
body. When disturbed, they coil intoaring. These False 
Wire-worms feed upon the roots of plants and other vege- 
table matter. They are frequently injurious to the potato 
crops by their boring into the growing tubers. The 
“worms” may be trapped by placing slices of potatoes, 
turnips, etc., upon the surface of the infested soil. Late 
fall plowing will help materially to clear the ground of 
these and other insect pests which hibernate therein. 
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The stranger who happens to make an early 
visit to the streets of San Francisco, witnesses a 





Chinese Farming Around San Francisco. 
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vegetable farmers throve so well that other com- 
patriots followed suit, and the housewives of San 
Francisco soon became familiar with the queer 
| yoked figures and their heaped-up baskets, who an- 


Fig. 1.—A CHINESE FARMER AND HIS DONKEY.—Draiwnand Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


sight which he is not likely to soon forget. From 
early dawn a singular procession begins to move 
along the silent thoroughfares, coming out of and 
vanishing into the morning mist. Now a long 
string of men, in single file, each with a yoke over 
his shoulders and baskets dangling from its ends, 
goes trotting by. Again comes a donkey, the pan- 
niers covered with a blanket or tarpaulin, and a 
driver at his side. These are followed by a rickety 
wagon, drawn by a phantom of a horse, and behind 
these a drove of jackasses similarly loaded. The 
vegetable supplies of San Francisco, borne by the 
marxet gardeners, defile before you. These ghosts 
of the dawn are all Chinamen. Even before it is 
light enough for you to see them, their voices sat- 
isfy you of their nationality. As they trot along 
under their yokes, beside their donkeys, or behind 
their shadowy steeds, they keep up that chatter to 
which your ears soon become accustomed in cer- 
tain districts where the Mongolian flourishes. In 
a string of half a dozen yoke bearers, the leader 
will be talking to a man inthe middle, while he 
chats with the man next to the leader, the words 
and sentences flying back and forth without any one 
turning his head, until you wonder how the threads 
of conversation can keep out of tangle anyhow. 

The Chinaman began his usefulness as a market 
gardener in and around San Francisco nearly thirty 
years ago, in the days when the Americans had 
greater treasures to dig for in the earth than vege- 
tables. Men enjoying the prospect of turning up 
a gold mine with their spades, were not likely to 
apply them to a potato patch. Yet these men had 
to eat, and others, not above the humbler occupa- 
tions, worked to feed them. The first of the Chinese 





Fig. 


| nounced their coming with a shrill ery, not unlike 
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3.—CHINESE FARMERS CARRYING VEGETABLES TO MARKET. 


that of a New York milkman. At first each far- 
mer made his day’s trade on the contents of two 
baskets. Then the more enterprising hired men 
to carry additional supplies. The farmer himself 
always led, and still leads, the van in these pro- 
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dreams of utilizing them.; also down in ravines and 
gullies which he had to reclaim from the original 
wilderness. We remember one Chinese farm ina 
deep and once savage gully, which used to be the 
bed of a creek that the spring floods transformed 
into a furious torrent. On one side the railroad 
passes over a steep embankment; on the other is 
an abrupt and rocky bluff. By damming the 
creek at the head of the gully and diverting the 
water down the hill range of which the bluff is a 
part, the ingenious Mongolian has turned the bed 
of the ancient torrent into a productive farm, and 
so fertilized the barren slope that he can raise a 
crop upon it also. He utilizes every available foot 
of ground. He will even build his house on piles 
over a creek, or on stilts beside an embankment, 
in order to save surface soil he finds so precious. 

All his farm work is done by hand, usually on 
the methods of his native country. His vegetable 
farms are as neat and trim as the great flower- 
studded girdens of the millionaires whose tables 
he helps to supply. He has, apparently, measured 
the productive capacity of the earth to an inch, 
and crams more into a given space of. soil 
than would seem credible but for the fact itself. 

His system of cultivation seems to be as mathe- 
matical as his calculation of the resources of his 
plot. He measures the ground in feet and inches 
instead of by acres and rods, and allots spaces to 
his beans, potatoes, peas, tomatoes, cabbages, etc., 
in proportion to the demand for them; and he 
never cultivates anything for which there is not 
immediate call. Wheat, grapes, and fruit do not 
seduce him, they require too much space and care; 
the competition in them is too great, and the mar- 
ket too fluctuating. He works not for the whole 
world, like the farmers who have made the State 
| famcus, but for a single city whose denizens must 
| have a certain amount to eat each day. So his 
| venture is a sure one, and only a rare convulsion 

of nature can impair his prosperity. An earth- 
| quake, or a landslide, or a season of heavy rains, 





Fig. 2.—CHINESE TRUCK BOATS IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY.—Drawn and kngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


cessions, Which number from two to a dozen men. 
He carries the same burden as his hired hands, and 
does the bargaining for them; and as their baskets 
are emptied they are sent to the rear, instead of 
back to the farm to work. The proces- 
sion leaves town as it entered it, in 
single file, while the usual chatter 
is still continued. as if keeping time 
to the pattering of their slipshod feet. 

The business has expanded until 
some Chinamen now come in daily with 
severa] wagons or droves of pack don- 
keys; but the majority of them con- 
tinue todo business ona moderate scale, 
because lacking the means to amplify it. 

The Chinaman farmer lives on the 
most economical basis, and does his cul- 
tivating on strips of waste land, by road- 
sides, and on hillsides so abrupt and nat- 
urally sterile that the white man never 


may cut into his profits, but the climate is so 
friendly that it soon repairs the ravages. His 
crops are perennial, too. When one product is not 
flourishing, he manages to have another that is in 
season, and he thus keeps busy all the year round. 
| The Chinese cheap farmer is cheap only in 
| his methods of production, and in expenditure. 
His market prices are regulated by the larger 
markets of the white man, and, like him, 
he gets the most he can for what he sells, but 
spends the least he can and exist. When his little 
fortune is heaped up, he sells his farm to a fore- 
man, whose thrift has made him a small capitalist, 
and returns to China to end his days there in aris- 
tocratic leisure. The farms pass from hand to 
hand for years, until the march of progress claims 
the land, and new ground is broken elsewhere. 

The Chinese began in the suburbs of San Fran- 
cisco itself, on waste land, for which they paid no 
rent, and, as the city spread, retreated and now 
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Winter Feed for Milch Cows. 








Fig. 4.:—THE SHANTY ON THE HILLSIDE. 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


they rent and own land on both sides of the Bay, 
one or two hours’ journey into the interior.—Their 
truck boats form a singular and picturesque fea- 
ture of the glorious Bay at early morning. They 
are characteristic craft, long, low, and capacious, 
with sails of irregular shapes, made of matting 
and frequently decorated with grotesque symbols 
in colors. These truck boats, and the Chinese 
fishing fleet, are as unique in construction and 
character as the strange people who use them. 

It is extremely difficult to get at any facts from 
the Chinese farmers themselves. They are suspi- 
cious of all outside inquiry, and resent any atten- 
tions from the ‘‘’Melican man,’’ not of a strictly 
business character. We endeavored to discover 
the tenure by which they hold theirland, and found 
it a serious investigation indeed. They squat 
wherever they get a chance, and if no chance ex- 
ists they rent a site for their campaign against 
hunger, or buy one if they have the money. The 
close economy they practice enables them to pay 
better rents than white men who live comforta- 
bly and educate their families; so that, even where 
good land is scarce and high, they get a footing. 

Though leading far more decent lives than the 
wretched denizens of the Chinatown district of 
San Francisco, the farmers still exist in a condi- 
tion revolting to our civilized ideas and tastes. 
Their houses are mere dens of darkness, the 
smallest that can possibly shelter the inmates; the 
walls, lined with bunks, leave scarcely room 
enough to pass one another. Farmer and hands 
subsist on the least expensive fare—fish, rice, and 
vegetables not up to the market standard, being 
their staple diet. Their luxury is a pig. Every 
Chinese farm has a sty containing a pig fattened 
on the refuse of the fields, and a roast-pork dinner 
from time to time fully atones with John for the 
ordinary meagre fare that barely sustains life. 
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The increasing demand for milk in 
our cities and villages, and for gilt- 
edged butter, during the winter sea- 
son, is leading some of our most in- 
telligent farmers to study more care- 
fully the problem of winter dairying. 
It costs more to make butter in win- 
ter than in summer, but if a select 
class of customers in cities, or else- 
where, are willing to pay for the in- 
creased cost of producing it fresh in 
zero weather, then there is no good 
reason why they should not be grati- 
fied. Its feasibility is already estab- 
lished on a small scale, and there 
seems to be no discernible limit to the 
demand for a first-class article during 
the six months when the pastures are 
barren. The farmer who has the capi- 
tal, can readily provide a barn that 
will make his cows nearly as comfort- 
able and healthy in winter as in sum- 
mer, and shelter all the food they need 
to keep up a constant flow of rich 
milk. We have not yet attained, per- 
haps, all the information necessary to 
secure the best rations for winter 
milking, yet we are approximating to- 
ward that knowledge. Some think 
they have found in ensilage the one 
thing needful. Yet some of the par- 
ties dealing in gilt-edged butter begin 
to complain of that made from rations 
consisting largely of ensilage. We 
shall probably have to put down early- 
cut hay with the flavor of June grass 
in it, as an essential part of the winter 
rations for first-class butter. We 
doubt if the bouquet of the June- 
made article can be found elsewhere. 
Another ration will be Indian meal, 
our great national cereal, which is 
abundant and cheap, and likely to con- 
tinue so. Then we want green succulent 
food with the dry fodder,to sharpen the 
appetite, and help the digestion. This 
suggests roots as another ration. We have carrots, 
mangolds, and sugar beets, all easily raised, and 
cheaply stored in barn cellars, or in pits. And from 
our own experience in using them during several 
winters, in connection with dry feed, we judge them 








to be a safe ration in butter making. Cabbage 
also is available, and, in districts remote from large 
markets, might be grown forthis purpcse. Near 
cities, it is probably worth more for human food 
than for fodder. This whole subject is yet in the 
tentative state, and all are looking for further light. 
—_— OO 
Draining Prolongs the Season. 
-————— 

A case showing the utility of draining recentiy 
occurred under our observation. <A portion of the 
field, underlaid with clay and hard pan, that kept 
the water near the surface, was drained in the fall 
of 1882. Crookneck squashes and other crops 





Fig. 6.—A CHINESE GARDENER. 


were planted in 1883—about the middle of May— 
where the ground originally was so wet that it did 
not admit of planting until June. Several hills of 
squashes were planted at a distance from the drain, 
while chance seeds dropped in the manure came up 
within a few feet of another main drain. The first 
week in September came a cold snap which killed 
the squash vines in the first location, leaving a por- 
tion of the crop about half grown. This, and the 
subsequent frosts of that month, did not injure the 
vines near the drain, and they were still vigorous 
when the squashes were gathered in October. The 
same influence in prolonging the season was no- 
ticed in the beet crop grown upon the undrained 
land in 1882 and the same crop grown in 1883. The 

















Fig. 5.—A CHINESE VEGETABLE GARDEN IN THE GULLY.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 
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soil was so wet and muddy in the previous season, 
that the beet seed rotted and had to be planted 
three times, and after that many gaps were filled 
with turnips. It was a very poorcrop. Inthe past 
season the beet seed came up fairly, the few va- 
cant places were filled by transplanting, and a fine 
crop of mangolds and sugar beets was gathered, 
at much less cost of labor. This is very conclusive 
proof of the advantage of draining. It raises the | 
temperature of the soil so that seeds will vegetate 
two or three weeks earlier in the spring, and it re- 
tains the summer heat so that Camaging frosts are 
kept off several weeks in the autumn. Draining is 
of special service in raising of all crops of tropical 
origin, as squashes, melons, tomatoes, egg plant, 
peppers, corn, etc. It is the effectual cure of wet 
land in all climates, and indispensable to the profit- 
able cultivation of all swamps and spongy land in 
the northern portions of our country. It will add 
from four to six weeks to the length of the grow- 
ing season, for many of the crops grown in the 
market garden and upon the farm. Capital in- 
vested in tile draining is admitted to be among the 
safest and best investments the farmer can make. 


| 
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The Quince Borer. 
<< 
The Two-striped Saperda (Saperda bivittati) bores 
into the wood in its larval state, often cutting large 
trees so nearly off, that they fall to the ground, 
while the perfect beetle eats only the leaves, among | 








THE TWO-STRIPED QUINCE BORER.—4, Larva ; b, 


which it hides during the day. This insect is about 
three-fourths inch in length, with long, slender 
antenne. The perfect beetle is marked by two 
white stripes along the back, alternating with three 
of a light-brown. The face, antenne, under side of 
the body, and legs are white. The perfect insect 
emerges from its hole in the trunk at night, and 
flies from tree to tree, for food or company. It de- 
posits its eggs, which are about the size of pin heads, 
in the bark near the roots from June to August. 

The full-grown larva is about an inch long, the 
head segment being nearly one-fourth inch in dia- 
meter. It is cylindrical and fleshy, without legs, 
and tapers a little from the first ring back of the 
head, which is small, horny, and brownish, with 
black jaws. The general color is a whitish-yellow. 
The pupa is lighter colored than the larva, and is 
marked on the back with rows of minute teeth. 

It is in the grub state that the mischief is done ; 
the first summer, the grub only eats through the 
bark and into the sap-wood. The second year it 
bores into the wood, pushing out its chips, by which 
it may be found and traced. The third year it at- 
tains its full size, about May or June, when it 
approaches the surface of the tree, where it makes 
a cocoon of its chips, in which it pupates, and from 
which in three weeks it emerges as a beetle, through 
a perfectly round hole, and is ready to pair and de- 
posit eggs for more grubs. It prefers the quince, 
but is also found in the trunks of the apple, 
pear, June-berry, hawthorne, and mountain ash. 

There are several methods of preventing the 
beetle from laying its eggs. One is a wrap of petro- 
leum paper around the collar of the tree, reaching 
a little above the ground. Trees kept clear of 


weeds and grass at the base, are comparatively 
safe. All alkalies are repulsive to this insect. The 
eggs are destroyed and the laying of more pre- 
vented, by washing the tree with potash water, or 
two pounds of whale oil soap and four ounces of 

sulphur stirred in a pailful of water. | 
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work, the borer should be cut out, using a stout 
knife, or pierced in its hole, with a probe of wire 
There are other methods, 
but the above are sufficient if used in season. 
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Bean Vines for Sheep. 
oli 


In many localities beans are quite largely grown 
for market. The vines, pods, and leaves, are valu- 
able for sheep, though clover hay and a mixture of 
corn and bran is generally considered the best 
winter food for them. For years I have always 
saved the bean vines, and any immature or cracked 
beans, and value them highly. The improved 
condition of the sheep has shown that they relished 
this kind of food. One spring I had ‘‘ bad luck” 
with my early lambs; they were small and puny. 


| The mothers were thrifty, having been fed largely 
| . 
; on bean vines, and there appeared no good reason 


for the lambs being so poor. Some neighboring 
sheep breeders of long experience said that bean 
vines and oat straw should never be fed to breeding 
The next winter, having an abundance of 
bean vines, and being somewhat incredulous as to 


the bean advice of my elders, the sheep received 
| their daily ration of bean vines during four months. 


The next month, instead of the vines, they had 
clover hay, bran and corn. The lambs were fine 
and hearty. The same winter another pen con- 
tained my ewe lambs and some few undersized 
yearlings. My stock ram had been kept in this 
yard while some repairs were 
being made elsewhere. All of 
the sheep in this yard during 
the winter were fed wholly upon 
bean vines, supplemented with 
a daily ration of cracked beans. 
They were thrifty and doing 
well, and one cold morning a 
couple of stout little lambs were 
discovered among them, ap- 
parently at home. This surprise 
continued from day to day until 
one fourth of the young sheep 
in this pen had lambs. These 
lambs have now become sheep, 
and are as good as any I have ever raised. Save 
the bean vines, your sheep will make good use of 
them. F. R. 


a 


“Farming Does Not Pay.” 
~~ 


The complaint is frequently made that ‘“ farm- 
ing does not pay.”? This usually comes from those 
who have farms near towns and villages, where 
the land has greatly risen, if not in value, at least 
in valuation for the purpose of taxation. The 
remedy is, either to move to cheaper lands, or to 
raise those crops which afford larger returns. If 
high-priced lands are devoted to corn, wheat, and 
other ordinary farm crops, it is very likely that 
‘farming does not pay,” as the growers of these 
cannot successfully compete with those who cul- 
tivate fertile and cheap lands. 

The readiest way in such localities to make farm- 
ing pay is to grow more profitable czops. The 
cause of the increased value of lands, a denser 
population, also provides a market for more prof- 
itable produce. Every farmer who finds that he 
is making nothing at ordinary farming on such 
lands, should consider the matter of farm garden- 
ing, that is the growing of garden crops on a 
larger scale. He may not be able to take up mar- 
ket gardening proper, but there is a number of 
crops that he may grow successfully. The mar- 
kets of our small cities, and of villages, are most 
scantily supplied with vegetables. Indeed, those 
within a few hours by rail or steamers depend upon 
New York City for their supplies of vegetables. 
These should be furnished by the farms of the 
neighborhood. Several years ago we passed some 
days at a hotel on the New Jersey coast, at a place 
from which steamers took their nightly loads of 
truck to New York. Though long lines of wagons 
passed the hotel door, bringing their loads of truck 
to the steamers, the landlord told us that he was 
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obliged to go to the city for his vegetables, and 
perhaps purchased the very ones which the day 
before had passed his hotel. We find everywhere 
this neglect of local markets, which as a rule give 
raisers better returns than do those of large cities, 
and without the trouble of long transportation. 

The farmer can readily raise a large share of the 
garden vegetables in demand in places of moderate 
size. Let the farmer who would undertake to 
raise crops more profitable than the staple farm 
products, begin with those most easily produced, 
and gradually work his way to those which are 
most profitable. Inatown where there are fac- 
tories employing numbers of foreign workmen, 
cabbages are always in demand, and the earlier 
they are, the better the price they will bring. Most 
farmers grow late cabbages ; to raise early kinds, 
he must either sow the seed in the fall and keep 
the plants through the winter in a cold frame, or 
sow in early spring ina hot-bed and forward the 
plants to be ready to set out when the ground is in 
condition. Either method is out of the usual way 
of farming, but there is nothing about it that can 
not be readily learned. Onions are always in de- 
mand ; if the bulbs are bunched and sold while 
two-thirds grown, the crop is a very profitable one, 
Sweet corn is as readily raised as field corn, and 
when the ears are off, the stalks are in excellent 
condition to cure for fodder; these will pay the 
cost of cultivation, leaving what is received for the 
ears clear profit. Green peas and string beans are 
easily raised, and if pickers are at hand, will pay 
well, as will new potatoes, beets, etc. The crops 
here suggested, with the exception of early cab- 
bages, are as easily raised as ordinary farm crops. 
It will be well for those near a local market to 
make a trial of these at first, and gradually in- 
crease the list. Farm gardening offers a ready re- 
lief to those who find that ‘farming does not 
pay,’’ and those who need to grow more profitable 
crops should look into its possibilities. The works 
of Henderson, Harris, Brill, and Quinn, each give 
valuable aid to the cultivator. Success will, in 
part, depend upon locality, supply of manure, 
quality of seed, and the character of the market ; 
but the probabilities are greatly in favor of a profit- 
able return from a well conducted farm garden. 


Poultry Raising as a Business. 


There is just now much interest in poultry rais- 
ing, and a disposition to take it up on a Jarge scale. 
The following extract from one of our recent let- 
ters will give an idea of the many inquiries made 
of us: ‘Is poultry raising a profitable business, 
and would you advise a young man _ to invest 
one thousand dollars in it?”—This might be an- 
swered, in brief: Poultry are profitable, and we 
would not advise a young man (nor an old one) to 
at once invest one thousand dollars in it. Farmers 
find the poultry yard the most profitable part of 
the farm, in proportion to the capital invested. 
Many reckon in this way: If fifty fowls are profit- 
able, five hundred will be ten times as profitable. 
This is an instance in which figures do not tell the 
truth. As soon as the number of fowls is doubled, 
troubles are quadrupled. A range and houses 
which will keep fifty in perfect health, will be over- 
crowded with one hundred, and all the troubles due 
toa dense population will follow. While we be- 
lieve that poultry keeping on a large scale may be 
made profitable, capital to purchase birds and 
build houses, is not the only thing needful. Those 
who undertake the business, must give their whole 
time and attention to it. One point is well settled 
—fowls can not be kept together in large numbers, 
and thrive. The whole matter requires careful 
study and experiment. The beginner should start 
in a small way, and increase as success seems to 
warrant it. The point to be determined at the out- 
set, is: Shall eggs or dressed fowls be the object ? 
Each requires a different management throughout, 
though the two may, in a measure, be united. 
Starting with abundant capital, and no experience, 
will surely end in failure. The best works upon 
poultry management insist upon Keeping fowls in 
small flocks ; this is regarded essential to success, 
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Prize Specimens of Poultry. 


This season is the most favorable for stocking 
the poultry yard either with old favorites, or by the 
introduction of new breeds of fowls or poultry. As 
a rule it is poor policy to buy old fowls. Chickens 


| 
| 
| 


one can be certain about ; early hatched ones have | 


nearly their full maturity of form, if not of weight, 
and their excellence in point of both form and 
feather can never be better judged than now. 

In the accompanying engraving we present a 
group of standard varieties of poultry, and even 
among the most valued and vaunted modern ones, 
it would be hard to find better. 


These breeds 
are characteristically English, even though the 
most prominent fowl, the dark hen in the fore- 
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dure our winters well, but this does not essentially 
interfere with their greatest usefulness in our yards. 
A growing practice, and one to be warmly com- 
mended, is that of placing a fine male bird of some 
pure breed at the head of a yard of half breed or 
mongrel fowls. For this purpose the Dorking 
stands pre-eminent, and the Gray is superior to the 
White. The ‘ fancy ’’ Silver Gray Dorking, though 
very beautiful, is not superior in any useful point. 

The Dorkings all have the “ flat-iron”’ form, al- 
most as perfectly as the Games, a large development 
of breast, and, as already said, small bones. The 
two white hens in the foreground are Rose-combed 
White Dorkings. They never average quite so 
large or heavy as the Grays, but possess their other 
excellent points, with pure white plumage. The 

















ground, is a Dark Brahma, and the two _ top- 
knotted fowls are called Polands. As to the Brah- 
mas, the Dark originated in England, and the Light 
in the United States. As we now breed them, they 
are not known in India, and never were.— White 
Poland fowls are those with peculiar and exceed- 
ingly large top-knots, and have no more to do 
than have pole-beans with Poland and the Poles. 

The Gray Dorking, represented in the picture 
by the fine large cock with pencilled neck hackle, 
is the noblest and most useful of English breeds. 
Like Shorthorn cattle, they are the pride of English 
breeders, and combine quickness of growth and 
excellence as broilers and as table fowls, while at 
the same time they are good layers and exemplary 
sitters and brooders. In weight they are but little 
inferior to the Asiatics, while the quality of their 
flesh, their small, firm bones, and the distribution 
of the flesh upon the most valued parts, places 
them practically first among useful breeds of fowls. 
They have had the reputation in this country of 
being tender, or at least not hardy enough to en- 


A GROUP OF PRICE POULTRY. 
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skin of all three varieties of the Dorking is pale 
—nearly white—their legs and feet flesh-colored, 
and they have, as an undesirable peculiarity, a use- 
less fifth toe upon both feet, clearly seen in the 
engraving. This is practically a blemish, but in- 
asmuch as without this it would be no Dorking, it 
becomes in the breeder’s estimation the most es- 
sential and valued point. English and French epi- 
cures, whom, in most things, we follow with im- 
plicit gastronomic faith, prefer fowls with white 
skins, like the Dorking, the Houdan, etc., while in 


| our markets, rich, yellow-skinned and yellow- 


legged fowls sell best, and the wisest in matters 
of gustatory taste deny that the color of the skin 
marks any difference in the flavor of the bird. 

Returning to the Anglo-Asiatic fowl, we find in 
the Dark Brahma very similar color and markings 
of the plumage to those exhibited by the Gray 
Dorking. This has led many to suspect a direct, 
though remote, Dorking cross ; but it is not likely, 
as the fifth toe never appears. These fowls are of 
the largest size, compact, solid, well formed, and 
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meaty, but their meat is largely in those muscles 
exercised in walking—the brown meat—while the 
white meat, which marks the muscles used in fly- 
ing, from Jack of use, is not proportionately devel- 
oped. In this particular they are like other Asiatic 
fowls, which they also resemble in the abundance 
of their fluffy feathers and feathered legs and feet. 
This excess of feathering makes them less depen- 
dent upon warm weather or warm housing for 
thrift and comfort. Thus they are good winter 
layers—Asiatics and their crosses—the best we 
have, while for size, rapid growth, and early fitness 
for market, they are second to no other breed 
The Poland fouls are, in all varieties, persistent 
layers, rarely sitting, and showing no tendency to 
do so until two or three years old. They have so 





long been delicately reared pets, that they are 
more famous for beauty of plumage and extrava- 
gance of top-knot, than even as layers, hence are 
really delicate birds, and to rear them with success, 
they need a continuance of the same solicitous 
care. In the background of the picture is seen the 
head of a white Poland cock,and behind the Brahma 
a singularly beautiful Silver-spangled Poland hen. 

So much for the fowls shown in this artistically 
arranged and beautiful group. The ducks are of 
that peculiarly English breed, the Aylesbury—an 
old breed, most excellent and beautiful, prolific, 
and profitable. It originated near the town whose 
name it bears, and is now bred all over the world, 
but to perfection only where pure running water 
and clean gravel abound. The bodies of these ducks 
are long and deep, resembling the hull of a fore-and- 
aft schooner, but fuller and more rounding in the 
bows. The heads are neat and straight, from poll 
to end of beak. The beaks are flesh-colored, and 
the pinker the better. In the show-ring any shade 
of yellow in the beak disqualifies from competi- 
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tion, and buff is undesirable, while dark specks 
upon the beak indicate that the birds have been 
reared where the water was impure, or where the 
bottoms of the pools or brooks were more or less 
muddy and soft. But even if all ‘‘ fancy points” 
ean not be bred, these ducks are useful, beautiful 


iu their snowy plumage, large, quick growers, and | 


early and prolific layers ; and where the surround- 
ings favor the development of pure white plumage 
and pink, spotless bills, these points may be bred 
as a specialty with great profit to the owner. 
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A Thousand Clusters of Grapes 
for One Dollar. 


—_—_—<-— 


And grown in a city at that! Yes, and something 
more also. Year after year nearly, and for a third 
of a century, the American Agriculturist has urged 
every one having a single square yard of soil, in 


| where that it can get a small foot-hold in a bit 
of soil; it will run up on anything that its tendrils 
ean cling to; it will help itself to suniight and food 
from the air and earth. If you have a yard of 
ground, plant a grape-vine on it, in city, village, 
or country. Do it now, or certainly next spring. 


SO eg 


An Underground Ice-House, 


—_—~<p—- 


In answer toa number of inquiries concerning 
underground ice-houses, we present the following 
plan. Where the soil is gravelly and porous, an ice- 


house may frequently be built more cheaply partly | 
underground than wholly above the surface. There | 


must be perfect freedom from all surface water, 
a condition not difficult to obtain. The bottom of 
the house may be made of a two-foot layer of large 
stones upon which smaller stones and gravel are 
placed, to form a level surface. The walls up to 
within one foot of the surface are built of stones 


village or city, as well as in the country, to plant a | 


grape-vine, and train it up against the house, ona | 


post, on a trellis, alung a fence—or anywhere in 
the free, untaxed air and sunlight. 
shade, fruit, and foliage grateful to the eye. If 
you call this preaching, then for a little practice 
come with us over to Brooklyn, N. Y., the third 
largest city in this country, and on this second day 
of October, take a seat with us on the rear piazza 
of a small, comfortable residence, on a lot twenty- 
two by one hundred feet. The piazza, six by 
twenty-two feet, squarely faces the sun at 10 A. M. 
Its floor is ona level with the main room opening in- 
to it through windows of full lengtu. Underneath is 
a paved area, forming a sort of summer working- 
place or wash-room for the basement kitchen. Its 
ceiling and roof are supported by two plain 
columns. The yard has on sides and rear a plant 
and flower border two feet wide, inside of which is 
a three-feet-wide flagged walk, and inside of this 
is a grass-plot, say twelve by thirty-six feet, with 
a clothes line post at each corner. It is surrounded 
by a board fence, six and a half feet high, capped 
with sharp pickets, alternating twenty and twenty- 
four inches high, which the cats cannot well oc- 
cupy for night serenades. A four-bar trellis stands 
along the centre of each of the two side borders. 

Across the yard, thirteen feet back from the 
piazza is a trellis, twelve feet high, with nine cross 
bars upon four plain scantling posts, one at each 
side and two at the corners of the grass plat, with 
arched openings cut through to each side walk. In 
the border, a variety of plants and flowers are 
grown, and parsley enough to ornament the table 
dishes all through the year, the winter supply being 
transferred to earthen pots in the cellar. So much for 
the situation of the trellises, and the surroundings. 

Now for the Grapes :—Six grape vines, part Con- 
cords and part Isabellas, were planted several years 
ago, two under the high trellis, and two in each 
side border, one near each end of the cross trellis, 
but back of it, and another ten feet further back. 
The vines are trained rearward, along the top of 
the side trellises and fence, to near the back of the 
lot ; also all over the upper part of the cross trellis. 
The two front side vines send arms along the fence 
to the side of the piazza, and up and across its 
front. On one of these vines we have just counted 
two hundred and forty-six bunches of grapes, 
nearly all fine ones, and the dwellers tell us, “a 
great many have already been picked and eaten.” 
A whole row of hanging clusters still fringes the 
upper front of the piazza; the cross trellis is black 
with them, and they abound by the bushel along 
the border trellises and fence. There are not less 
than two thousand fine bunches in all.—The annual 
cost of having these vines trimmed and trained, 
and putting on a dressing of bone dust, does not 
exceed two dollars, which is ten-fold repaid by the 
shade, and the green foliage to look out upon dur- 
ing all the parching days. We might have headed 


this: ‘ A thousand clusters cf grapes for nothing!” 
This is a good year for grapes, but there is every 
year more than the large family can use. 


The “ Application.” —A grape-vine will grow any- 


It will yield | 
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laid in mortar, like a cellar wall, and the sills of the 
frame-work are placed upon this and secured with 
stones anc cement. The studs, ten inches wide and 
two inches thick, are framed into the sills as seen 
in figure 2—« showing the sill in section, } the stud, 
and ¢e the tenon at the bottom of the stud. The 
method of framing the corner is seen in figure 3— 
a, a, being the sills, and }, b, b, the studs. It is seen 
that one stud is placed at the corner, and another, 
one inch from it, at the shoulder of the adjoining 
































Fig. 3.—FRAMING THE 
CORNERS. 


Fig. 2.—METHOD OF 
FRAMING. 


sill. In this way the outside boards may be nailed 
firmly at the corners,and a stout joint inside be made 
by inserting boards between the two corner studs 
above mentioned. The cost of heavy corner posts 
is saved, and an equally firm building is secured. 
The space between the boards is filled with saw- 
dust. For convenience in removing ice, a ladder is 
built on the inside siding. The cover to the ice-pit 
may be very simple. The form shown in figure 1 is 
cheap and in every way satisfactory. Some means 
of ventilation should be provided.—The size and 
cost will depend upon circumstances, and estimates 
are not here essential. A pit ten by ten feet will 
abundantly supply a small family, and the whole 
cost of this house need not be over fifty dollars. 








Christmas Gifts.—Suggestions, 


Christmas is coming! with its demand for pretty 
fancy articles suitable for Christmas gifts; and aq 
few suggestions as to new styles of art needlework 
may be acceptable to those having a number of 
friends to provide for. A nice present fora house- 
keeper is a set of half a dozen doylies or small 
fruit napkins. The latest fashion is to turn down 
one corner of the linen squares and work upon it 
an orange, banana, or other fruit, varying the de- 
sign on each. Embroidered aprons are now very 


| fashionable for home wear, and may be made of 


satin, linen, pongee, or muslin, and decorated with 
silk, wools, or crewels, as the material suggests. 
A very tasteful apron for a young lady is one of 
pure white pongee worked with dainty knots of 
violets, the waistband and strings being of delicate 
lavender ribbon. We have seen them of écru, tied 
with scarlet, the front decorated with comical 
looking honey-bees, and the motto, in outline 
stitch, ‘‘ How doth the little busy bee improve each 
shining hour!’’ These are for evening aprons. 

A new feature of art needlework is using small 
worsted or plush balls, which are sold by the dozen. 
These are flattened on one side, and sewed on in 
groups of three, a shadow being worked beneath 
each, and when mixed with artistically shaded 
leaves, are very effective. One thing always to be 
remembered in embroidery, as well as in painting, 
is to decide at first on which side of your bunch or 
spray the light shall fall, and work accordingly, the 
shades gradually melting into each other, from 
the deepest to those which are almost white. 

It is said the old-fashioned cross-stitch on canvas 
is to be revived; and people are bringing out the 
old screens and pictures worked by their grand- 
mothers, and having them remounted and reframed, 
Patchwork, too, is quite in vogue, but in a more 
artistic form than the past generation ever dreamed 
of. Beautiful sofa pillows are made of curious 
shaped patches of silk, satin, or velvet, each bear- 
ing some dainty bit of embroidery—flowers and 
fans of different shapes and styles. An exquisite 
tidy may be made of a piece of cloth, ten inches 
square, on which is sewed patchwork of plush in 
the form of a wide-spread fan. The corners of the 
block are of black velvet, and from the top, trailing 
over the fan, is a spray of moss-rosebuds, in 
Louis XVI style, or ribbon embroidery. The edge 
is neatly finished with suitable lace. 

An effective, though simple table scarf, is of 
dark-green felt, half a yard wide, pinked on the 
edge, and ornamented with a strip of silk patch- 
work, about a quarter of a yard deep on each end. 
Below falls a fringe of the fe.t, made by slashing it 
into narrow strips, two or three inches up. A 
willow-work basket makes a very pretty present, 
when the handle is tied with a bow of ribbon, enliv- 
ened on one end by a graceful spray in gold-thread 
couching, which is very easily done. 

A new material for working on, is chamois, which 
is nice for portfolios, blotting-books, cigar and 
shaving-paper cases, and other little conveniences 
suitable for gentlemen. These are usually orna- 
mented with conventional designs, outlined with 
gilt tinse) and colored braid, and filled in with pink, 
yellow, and blue silk or crewels in long stitches. 

For those not caring to take the time or trouble 
to embroider, there come beautiful machine-worked 
flowers, birds, heads of animals, and esthetic 
fizures, which can be easily and quickly applied to 
any article, and they will look exceedingly well. 


RR 


Acorns AND Oak “ PuFF-BALLS”’ can be used 
for decorating fancy baskets, brackets, or small 
tables. Provide each acorn with a stem of green 
crewel silk, about two inches long. Remove the 
cup, and run the silk through it with a large 
needle, and knot it inside the cup. The acorn can 
then be firmly glued into its place again. A bunch 
of these look very pretty hanging from a ribbon 
bow, or with a handful of oats or grasses, and can 
be made useful in many ways. The “ puff-balls ”’ 
are used similarly, by merely running a thread 
through each of the ‘‘ balls” and knotting one end. 
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CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR.’ 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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Gardening and Trucking in North 


Carolina, 


MRS. S, A, ELLIOTT, AUTHOR OF “MRS, ELLIOTT’S 
HOUSEWIFE.” 
=> 

To prepare seed beds for raising plants of cab- 
bage, cauliflower, colewort, celery, etc., io be 
transplanted, the soil is covered in January with 
manure, which remains on until the ground is well 
thawed, when it is thoroughly plowed and _har- 
rowed, then raked and drills made. Celery seed is 
sown in drills in March, in moist, shady locations, 
and frequently moistened with salt water. In May 
the tops and part of the rootsare taken off, and the 
plants set in trenches half a spade deep. If kept 
free of weeds, the svil occasionally stirred, and 
salt water applied, fine healthy plants are pro- 
duced, three feet of the stalks of which can be 
blanched by drawing earth around them uearly up 
to the leaves weekly from August to November. 

Onions are grown in drills by some planters, but 
from a single bulb of the ‘‘ potato onion,’’ in a 
hill made rich with well rotted stable manure and 
ashes, two quarts are often produced. For the 
best beets, a trench is filled with a light compost 
of manure, ashes and charcoal, the seed sown 
along the center of the compost, and the plants 
thinned out to three inches apart. If the soil is 
kept light and free of weeds, the beets will grow 
very large, often to the full size of the trench. 

Early beans are planted the last of March, in 
drills, on a raised bed of soil. Later beans are 
grown after a first crop is gathered. Often the 
vines are allowed to run on the stalks from which 
early green corn has been taken for eating or mar- 
keting, or drying for winter. Peas in family gar- 
dens are supplied with sticks, and the ends of long 
vines are clipped to hasten podding. For market- 
ing, the peas are sown broadcast and no sticks 
or brush are used. They can be safely sown as 
early as February in the eastern counties, and 
during March in the western section of the State. 

Tomato plants are raised in hot-beds, and set 
out in enriched hills when all danger of frost is 
past. If as soon as the vines bloom the large 
lower leaves are clipped off, the fruit will be two 
weeks earlier. Cantelopes and melons are easily 
raised ; the hills are made very rich with manure 
from the stable or cow pen and a portion of sand. 
In clay or compact soils a little gravel in the hills 
prevents an excess of moisture. Squashes are 
raised in hills similarly prepared, with stable ma- 
nure and coal ashes well mixed with the soil. Irish 
potatoes fifteen inches in circumference have been 
raised in the eastern section. They are planted 
in the month of January and dug in June. 

Cucumbers are planted in hills with a large pro- 
portion of wood ashes, and the vine trained on 
sticks, which treatment prevents the fruit from 
being knotty. A good plan fora small garden is 
to bore large holes in the sides of a cask, below the 
middle; place the cask one foot deep in the 
ground, and fill to the upper holes with stable ma- 
uure. Raise the soil to the top of the cask all 
around outside, forming a cucumber hill, plant 
the seed on this and daily fill the cask with water. 
From two to three gallons of cucumbers may be 
cut every day or two from the vines for a longer 
time than the plant usually yields. Brush can be 
placed on the hill for the runners, as they push out. 
The hill is constantly fertilized by the water oozing 
out, and the fruit is perfect in shape. Turnips are 
planted in August after the first crops have been 
gathered, sown both broadcast and also in drills. 


A Cabbage Pest. 


Mr. Chas. Rauchfuss, Jr., Golconda, IIl., sends 
us the following description of a cabbage pest: 
The yellow eggs are deposited on the underside 
of the leaves in flattened masses. The young 
““worms’’ soon hatch, and attack and eat the 
forming head voraciously. The full-grown cater- 
pillar is about an inch long, pale green beneath, a 
yellow stripe along each side, and three black dots 
on each side of each ring of its body. A few 
black hairs are scattered over the body. Mr. 





Rauchfuss could not rear any butterflies, as the 
caterpillars had all been visited by an Ichneumon 
fly. He finds the worms are hard to kill, having 
tried pyrethrum and coal oil without success. 
This is probably the Southern Cabbage Butterfly 
(Pieris Protodice), more common South than in the 
Northern States. Hot water has been found very 
effective. It should be heated to about one 
hundred and fifty degrees when it strikes the plant. 
Apply with a watering pot having a fine rose. 
pa 


Strengthening Wagon Wheels. 


By a not difficult process, wagon wheels which 
have become loose from long use and drying may 
be tightened without the expense of replacing 
spokes or felloes by new ones, or even resetting 
the tires. This is done by inserting a few false 
spokes, as many as are needed, in the manner 
shown in the engraving, so as to both tighten the 
tire and strengthen the whee}. Make them of 
tough, well-seasoned timber, similar in shape to 
the common spoke. The first position is explained 
by a, and the dotted line e shows the final place. 
One end rests upon the hub, and the other just fits 
under the felloe near the old spoke. It is then 
driven firmly between two old spokes at the hub, 
with its outer end midway between them at the 
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WAGON WHEEL WITH STRENGTHENING SPOKES, 


rim, so as to force the felloe out firmly against the 
tire. Its size and length must be accurately calcu- 
lated to just fit the place it is to occupy. It can be 
fastened more firmly by nails. At the South, and 
in most new countries, such make-shifts as 
this one are quite common and effective. 


ro 


Put Up the Rails. 





A runaway horse dashed down a village street 
with a boy clinging for life to the shattered vehicle. 
A woman, bonnetless and in a flush of excitment, 
came running along the sidewalk. Losing sight of 
the horse, she stopped and inquired earnestly of by- 
standers, ‘‘ Is the boy saved ?””—‘‘Is he your son ?” 
asked one of them.—‘‘No;”’ said she, ‘but he is 
somebody’s son.” —Long ago, the writer was jour- 
neying on foot with an elderly gentleman, his 
father, who many years after lost his life while en- 
gaged in a public benevolent enterprise at the 
West. We were near the roadside, when he turned 
abruptly and, going to the central wagon track, 
trought back a stick three or four feet long and 
put it over the fence, remarking that ‘ such sticks 
were dangerous ; he had known a horse to step on 
the end of one, when the other end turned up and 
inflicted aserious wound.’’ We were seventy miles 
from home, and there was nota relative or acquaint- 
ance in whom we were interested within twenty 
miles. The lesson thus quietly taught by example 
left a deep impression, which has exerted an influ- 
ence upon the writer during forty years past. 

The incident was forcibly recalled the other day, 
while walking across a stranger’s farm, in com- 
pany with a young man. As he was climbing over 
a fence, one of the cross stakes gave way and the 
two upper rails fell down. Our companion started 
on, leaving the rails down. On gently remonstrating 
with him, his answer was, in effect, that it was no 
matter; the owner wouldn’t know who did it. In 
another case, a fine hill of corn was crushed out of 
existence by a careless footstep, which could have 
been easily avoided. In this same town several 
| notices are posted up; ‘Hunters and trespassers 
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not allowed on this farm.” Is it any wonder? 
How many fields of grain and other crops are dam. 
aged, if not ruined, by the carelessness not only of 
hunters, but of others who thoughtlessly, or worse, 
leave open bars and gates, and knock off the top 
rails of fences, thus allowing cattle and horses to 
enter fields where they may do scores of dol- 
lars’ injury in a night. How contrary to the 
teachings of Him who said, ‘ As ye would, there- 
fore, that men should do unto you, do ye even go 
unto them ”’—the very foundation of good govern- 
ment, of good society. It is the absence of respect 
for this injunction, and a lack of public spirit that 
should be early inculeated in every young person, 
which leads to much damage to public property, to 
cutting and marking the seats, desks, and walls of 
schools, churches, ete. Farmers, more than any 
others class, suffer from injury to their fences and 
the trampling of crops. It is a mean imposition, 
Let a right principle be inculeated by example, as 
well as precept, in the minds of all the young 
children, from their earliest period of intelligence, 
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Unfair Treatment at Fairs, 


> 

At a large fair this year, we observed a practice 
which seemec a decided imposition upon many 
thousands of people. We do not specify the par- 
ticular fair alluded to, for the criticism applies to 
many others. To make these annual gatherings 
popular, and bring them within the reach of the 
largest possible number, not only the entrance fee 
should be as low as is consistent with liberal pre- 
miums and other provisions, but every unnecessary 
expense should be saved to the attendants. An 
extra cost of twenty to thirty cents each will often 
keep part of a large family at home, if not the 
whole of it. In the case referred to, the exhibition 
was ina border town of the county, and the people, 
having pretty good railroad facilities, came in from 
the remoter points in great numbers, the railroads 
offering liberal excursion rates to passengers as 
well as free transportation to exhibited articles. 

The main line, which brought in perhaps twenty 
thousand people from its own depots and from 
several branches, ran within fifteen or twenty rods 
of the exhibition grounds, which, as usual, were 
some ways outside of the village. It would have 
been a very easy matter to stop all trains at this 
point, to let off and take on visitors. But instead 
of this, all were carried to one or the other of the 
regular stations, which were respectively three- 
fourths of a mile and a mile from the entrance to 
the fair grounds. As the result, all arriving by 
railroad had to pay twenty cents each to ride to 
and from the station, in some sort of a vehicle (a 
tax of $1 upon a family of five), or walk one and 
ahalf to two miles through dust and heat, and 
use up a good deal of strength that ought to have 
been saved for an all day’s standing examination 
of the articles on exhibition. A large number of 
these people arrived weary, having had to rise long 
before daylight, and dispatch the milking and 
morning chores, in time to take early trains. 

In excuse, it was said that, though the railroad 
people were quite willing to stop the trains con- 
veniently, the village people would not allow it, as 
they wished to compel all visitors to pass their 
shops and stores. When such terms are required, 
the officers of our agriculturat societies should un- 
failingly take the exhibition to less exacting towns, 
or those which will provide grounds convenient to 
the railway stations. In the case referred to, the 
tax upon the visitors in money, or strength, 
amounted to at least $4,000! We did not hear 
whether or not the village people subscribed that 
amount for the fair, and then reimbursed them- 
selves through the hack drivers, or otherwise. 

a 

In a recent tramp through a noted dairy region, 
we found more than two-thirds of the farms with- 
out any adequate provision for keeping the cows 
in comfortable, warm, well ventilated enclosures. 
The consequence wi!l inevitably be, that the ani- 
mals will use nearly all the food consumed the 
coming winter in keeping their bodies warm, 
leaving little to produce milk just when it would 
bring the highest price and the greatest profit, 
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Cross-bred Fowls. 
> 

Many poultry raisers pay but little attention to 
crosses, and they are sometimes worthless if not 
properly made. A cross of the Brahma cock and 
Leghorn hen is a very different one from that of 
the Leghorn coek and Brahma hen, not only in 
size, form, and exterior characteristics, but also 
in laying qualities. Before attempting to keep 
fowls of any kind, the breeder showd consider 
his purpose in so doing, his proximity to good 
markets, the quarters, soil, ete. If the object be 
the production of eggs alone, the Leghorns, Ham- 
burgs, Polands, Houdans, and Black Spanish, are 
more suitable. But in looking over the list it is 
well to consider that each breed possesses advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The Black Spanish lay 
very large eggs, but the birds are almost worthless 
for market when their usefulness is over. The 
Polish and Houdans are crested, which is an objec- 
tion when the season is wet, though both breeds 
are excellent layers, the latter being a splendid 
market fowl. The Hamburg are the most beauti- 
ful but ratber tender, while the Legnorns are liable 
to have their very large combs frozen in winter. 
These breds are ali non-sitters, and the eggs laid 
by them are white, without a shade of color. 
Crossing fowls enables us to combine the merits 
of different breeds. The Brahma has a very small 
comb, is heavily feathered, and grows to large size. 
By crossing this breed with the Leghorn, we re- 
duee the comb of the latter, inerease the size of 
the body, and afford heavier feathering. The 
crosssed fowl] will sit, though the propensity is not 
so strong as in the pure Brahma, and the good 
qualities of both breeds are blended. <A cross of 
the Brown Leghorn and Partridge Cochin permits 
of uniformity of color, and makes a superb fowl 
for all purposes. ‘The Houdan answers excellently 
for crossing on the large coarse hens, the offspring 
usually being larger than either of the parents. 
When two non-sitting breeds are crossed, such as 
Leghorns and Hamburgs, the result is sometimes 
persistent sitters. An excellent cross is to use a 
Langshan cockerel with large common hens, the 
pullets from which are mated with a Houdan cock- 
erel. This gives a hardy, early maturing, large- 
bodied fow], and if a Plymouth Rock cockerel be 
used the succeeding season, it will be an advan- 
tage. The Langshan is the earliest maturing of 
any of the Asiatics, but has dark legs, which are 
considered objectionable by some. For plump- 
ness of body, yellow legs, and hardiness, the new 
breed—the Wyandottes (formerly American Se- 
brights) are equal to any. They are nearly as large 
in size as the Plymouth Rocks. Crossed fowis do 
not. produce uniform chicks. A pure-blooded cock- 
erel must always be mated with crossed pullets. 
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considerably less meal, and yet fattened faster than 
when fed on meal alone. ‘The pork was fully 
equal in solidity, taste, and appearance, to any he 
had ever made previous to using pumpkins as a 
part of the swine ration. The economy was so 
great that he has continued this system ever 
since, and strenuously recommends it to all others. 


Plug Draining. 
——— 


In plug draining no foreign material is required 
for the water channel, this being wholly formed of 
the clay removed in making the drain. The upper 
——» portion of the trench is dug with 
_ a common spade. A narrower 
spade is used below this, and the 
last portion of soil is removed by 
an instrument called the bitting 
iron, shown in figure 1. This 
consists of a narrow spade, three 
and a half feet long and an inch 
and a half wide, sharpened like a 
chisel (a), and provided with a 
tread (ce) and a fulerum (b). The 
mold for the water passage is 
made of a number of blocks of 
wood one foot long, six inches 
high, and somewhat wedge- 
shaped. Six of these blocks are 
joined together by hoop iron let 
into the ends of the blocks level 
with the surface. When com- 
plete, the whole forms a flexible 
wooden bar, as shown in figure 2, 
having a chain attached to one 
end. This bar is wet, and placed 
in the bottom of the trench, with 
the narrow side be’sw. The clay 
which has been rem ‘ved is return- 
ed by degrees and rammed down 
firmly upon the wooden mold. As 
soon as the trench is filled, the blocks are drawn 
forward by the chain and lever until five are ex- 
posed, one being still under the earth filled in, to 
prevent caving at the edge and keep the open- 
ing continuous. The further filling of the drain 
is continued in the same manner as described. 





Fig. 1. 


What Plowed Ground Pays Farmers. 


Anything that dignifies agriculture is useful to 
farmers, who, as a class, are far too prone to look 
upon their own calling as lower than many others, 
in respectability and importance. Under this false 
feeling, they give far less attention to improving 
themselves and their processes—by observation, by 
reading, by study. They do not wake up to the 





METHOD OF MAKING THE 


If this is not done, the chicks hatched from the 

crossed stock will be of different colors, shapes, 

and sizes, as they usually revert to different an- 

cestors. Sandy soil is best for the feathered-legged 

breeds. Plenty of room in the coops should always 

be allowed, without regard to the breed of fowl. 
<a - 

In experiments made several years ago by a. 
Massachusetts farmer, he found that by feeding 
his swine a few pumpkins from October on until 
they were ready for slaughter, they consumed 





THROAT OF THE DRAIN. 


benefit that science can bring to them as well as to 
other pursuits ; and, with such feelings and ideas 
imbibed in the home circle, their children are al- 
ways on the look-out for some “ higher” occupa- 
tion. It seems marvelous, whenever we think of it, 
that only about one family out of sixteen among 
farmers are actually supplied with books and jour- 
nals devoted to their own important pursuit. 
Take one illustration of the magnitude of our 
agriculture. Omitting the pastoral interest, which 
exceeds any other one; also leave out garden and 
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fruit products, root crops, rye, barley, peas, beans, 
in short everything except four leading crops 
grown on tilled ground, viz., corn, wheat, oats, and 
cotton. The total yield of these for the present 
and past four years aggregate, in round numbers, 
about eight hundred and twenty-five million bush- 
els of corn; twenty-three hundred million bushels 
each of wheat and oats, and thirty million bales 
of cotton. If we estimate the average money 
value to the actual producers on the farm, and for 
the crops sold and used by themselves, at seventy 
cents per bushel for wheat, thirty cents per bushel 
for corn and oats, and thirty-five dollars per bale 
for cotton, we have the soil yielding in these foun 
plowed crops alone, over five thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two million dollars; or over 
eleven hundred and forty-six million dollars every 
year !—a sum so vast as to be beyond actual com- 
prehension. All other pursuits sink into insignifi- 
eanee in comparison with that of the farmer. 
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Tame Grasses in the West. 
BY PROFESSOR 8S. R. THOMPSON, OF NEBRASKA. 
ao 

In the prairie regions of the great West, for 
some time after the country is settled, only native 
grasses are needed. The conditions of a settled 
country are not congenial to the wild grasses, and 
while they do remain they are not quite equal in 
value to the tame grasses. Asa rule, tame grasses 
fnrnish feed about a moath earlier in the spring, 
and the same length of time later in autumn, than 
the wild grasses. When the wild grasses begin to 
dry up in the fall they are tougher than tame 
grasses, with the exception of the Buffalo and 
Bunch grasses of the arid region along the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. There is no kind 
of forage which will fatten cattle faster than our 
native prairie grasses during the growing season, 
from the middle of May to the middle of August. 

Tame hay is more nutritious, but stock usually 
like good prairie hay better. Tame hay must be 
made at a season when rains are frequent; while 
the best time to make prairie hay is in the month 
of August and the early part of September, when, 
as a rule, but little if any rain may be expected. 

Eastern farmers, when they first come West, 
think that they should cut their prairie hay early 
in July, as they have been accustomed to cut tame 
grass. Wild hay, made early in July, is of poor 
color and flavor, as well as lacking in nutritive 
qualities. All the valuable wild grasses here are 
late in blooming. At the time of writing (Septem- 
ber 17), Blue Joint and Indian Grass, or Wood 
Grass, which are considered by farmers two of 
our most valuable native grasses, are still in full 
bloom. However valuable the wild grasses may 
be, the tame grasses are also needed. In the latter 
part of the growing season, tame grasses furnish 
a better quality of feed than the wild sorts. 

SEEDING TO TAME GRASSES. 

The first and simplest mode is to sow tame grass 
seed, especially Timothy and Blue grass, on the na- 
tive prairie, when it first begins to fail from tramp- 
ing or too close feeding. This seeding should, if 
possible, be done early in the spring, on one of the 
late snows. If the soil, when soft, be well scari- 
fied with a sharp harrow, it will increase the 
chances of a catch. With good seed sown in this 
way, success is almost certain. The tame grass 
will not make much show at first, but will hold its 
own, and the Blue grass will finally occupy the en- 
tire ground. Is is best to keep the grass eaten 
down moderately short, but not bare. Blue grass 
will stand a large amount of tramping on our soft 
western soil; indeed it seems to thrive better for it. 

The two principal difficulties in seeding on culti- 

vated land are, the extreme fineness and lightness 

of the soil, and the frequent lack of rains in early 
spring. Any kind of grass seed sown on clean 
soil, from the middle of March to the middle of 
June, and followed by a good rain, will be certain 
to do well. A ton and a half of mixed clover and 
timothy hay has been made from an acre sown in 
March and mowed during the following July. 

The following is the method pursued by many 
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good farmers: In the fall, plow and harrow the 
land thoroughly, and in the spring, as soon as the 
ground is dry enough to work, harrow again, and 
immediately sow the seed. If the soil is so dry as 
to blow much in the spring, the seeding must be 
delayed until rains come—enough at least to pre- 
vent blowing. It is bad policy to sow before the 
ground is in the best possible condition, and if 
weeds have started, the surface of the soil 
should be well stirred with a two-horse culti- 
vator, and harrowed over before sowing the seed. 
It will be observed that in this plan no other crop 
is sown with the grass. The method so common 
in the East of seeding to grass land bearing at the 
same time a crop of some small grain, is rarely 
successful west of the Missouri, and is not espe- 
cially to be commended anywhere. The objection 
to it is that very frequently, when the sheltering 
grain is cut away and the tender grass is exposed 
to the sup, and when we have a hot ‘dry time, the 
young grass is literally burned up. When it does 
manage to live through the summer, it amounts to 
but little until it has made another season’s growth. 
This is the mistake often made by Eastern farmers 
when they first begin farming in the West. 
Another plan, a modification of this, does very 
well in most cases. This consists of sowing the 
grass seed on winter rye, or with oats, and keeping 
the grain well eaten down by stock. The best re- 
sults are reached when the grain is kept from three 
to five inches high, neither pastured too close, nor 
allowed to grow up so rank as to choke the young 
grass. The grain should be thinly sown, and 
tramping of stock will be found an advantage to 
the grass. Another successful plan of seeding to 
Timothy, is to sow on millet stubble, immediately 
after the crop has been removed. It is advantage- 
ous to harrow the stubble before sowing the grass 
seed. Timothy sown in this way, in the early 
part of the fall, will soon become well estab- 
lished, and stand the winter without danger. 
With Timothy, clover, and orchard grass, treated 
in one or other of the ways above indicated, there 
is no more difficulty to be apprehended in getting 
a stand than in getting a crop of oats orrye. Un- 
doubtedly much loss has resulted from sowing 
poor seed. Farmers who are about to sow any 
considerable quantity of tame grass seed, and are 
not able to procure what they want from their own 
neighbors, would find it to their advantage to club 
together and send an early order to some large, 
reputable dealer. In this way they will be very 
much less likely to purchase old or poor seed. 
To get a stand of blue grass is somewhat more 
difficult than with the other grasses mentioned. 
Blue grass seed will not bear being covered to any 
depth, and dries out quite easily. Where there is 
sufficient moisture, it does best simply pressed in- 
to the ground. This condition has been measura- 
bly secured by sowing rye first, and afterwards 
Timothy and blue grass in the early fall. As soon 
as the rye is large enough for feed, turn on the 
stock and keep it eaten down. Blue grass makes 
but little show during the first year, but when 
it has once got well started, it will hold its own. 


KINDS OF TAME GRASSES RECOMMENDED. 


The only kinds of tame grasses that have been 
extensively tested west of the Missouri, are: Tim- 
othy (Phleum pratense), Kentucky blue grass (Poa 
pratensis), and orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata). 
Only red clover (Trifolium pratense) and white clo- 
ver (Trifolium repens) have been grown on a scale 
sufficiently extensive to justify absolute confidence. 
Red top (Agrostis vulgaris) has been tried in a few 
instances with success, but only, so far as the wri- 
ter is informed, on low and moist land. Of the 
five first-named grasses, by far the best to stand 
dry weather is orchard grass. Of twenty kinds of 
tame grasses sown on the Nebraska Agricultural 
College Farm one very dry spring, orchard grass 
was the only one that grew. This grass starts 
early, keeps green through the hottest weather, and 
is good until hard freezing comes. It is not spe- 
cially valuable for hay, as it is rather coarse, yet 
stock seem to like it. In the West it inclines to 
take on the habit of the native grasses, and grow 








in bunches, even more than in the East. For this 
reason it is thought best to sow it in connection 
with red clover. The two will cover the ground, 
and, as they bloom about the same time, do very 
well together. Timothy and blue grass, while not 
yielding as much forage during the dry season as 
the orchard grass, are better for spring and fall 
use. Blue grass has the further recommendation 
that if allowed to grow up during the rainy season, 
and the weather is very dry in August or Septem- 
ber, the grass will mature into a good hay while 
standing. This is not true to the same extent of 
any other tame grass. Blue grass is not much 
sown for hay, and is not valuable for that purpose. 
Timothy and red clover at the present time are 
the principal crops grown hereabouts for hay. 

Along the Missouri River, and in some of the 
older counties of the State, large pastures of white 
clover may be seen. In some of these fields the 
clover comes and goes curiously. One year it will 
be abundant, and the next nearly disappear, and 
after a few years it will come in again. Seven years 
ago the writer saw a patch of white clover ina 
lawn thickly swarded with blue grass; for four 
years after no sign of the clover was seen, when 
suddenly it reappeared the fifth year, occupying 
the ground to the complete exclusion of the blue 
grass from a considerable space. Experience has 
shown that the red clover in this soil and climate 
is almost, if not quite, perennial. There are well- 
known cases where it has grown on the same soil 
six to eight years in succession. No serious trou- 
ble from freezing out has been experienced, as 


the soil does not heave with the frost. 
ee ee 
Wickets and Stiles for Iron Fences. 
os 


Wickets and stiles are convenient passage-ways 
through or over fences crossing foot-paths. The 
bow wicket has the advantage of providing a gate 
“always open and always shut,” and not apt to get 
out of repair. A wrought iron bow wicket, with 
short vertical bars, is shown in figure 1. Figure 2 
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Fig. 1.—WICKET WITH UPRIGHT BARS. 


has the bars horizontal, and folds in the middle 
for a wheelbarrow or small animals to pass. To 
go through it, a person simply steps into the bow, 
swings the gate away from him, and swings it back 
in passing out. There is no latch to fasten, and 
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no fear of the entry of live stock. Similar wickets 
may be constructed of wood for board fences. 
Stiles of convenient forms for wire fences are shown 
in figures 3and 4, The one seen in figure 3 takes 
less space on each side of the fence, but it 
is not so simple as that shown in figure 4. 
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Plan for a Filtering Cistern. 
> 
The filtering cistern here desc1ibed is believed to 
possess some new and valuable features.—But first 
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we will give some suggestions about the nature 
and limitations of the operation called filtering. 
Straining and filtering are quite different. In 
straining, the liquid is passed through some fabric, 
as cloth, or a box of sand, or some porous solid, 
and all particles too large to pass through the 
pores of the strainer are taken from the liquid. 
But in this process, if 
the meshes of the 
strainer are made 
small enough to stop 
the very finest solid 
particles, they soon 
clog up and become 
useless. Filtering de- 
pends upon a differ- 
ent principle, though 
many persons have 
no other conception 
of a filter than that it 
is a means of strain- 
ing the water. Indeed, most of the so-called filters 
attached to rain water cisterns are nothing but 
strainers. Not long ago the writer saw a “filter” 
built to receive the water from a roof thirty by fifty 
feet. This ‘filter’? was built just below the sur- 
face, and would hold about fifteen gallons, while 
the roof surface would occasionally furnish six 
hundred gallons per hour, enough to fill this * fil- 
ter” forty times, or once every minute ard a half. 
It is obvious that there could be no true filtering 
here, scarcely good straining even. Yet this is not 
an exceptional case. Filtering depends on the well 
known physical principle, that solids held in sus- 
pension (not dissolved) in a liquid, tend to adhere 
to the walis of the containing vessel or to any 
larger solids within it. Thus aslimy substance ac- 
cumulates on the walls of cisterns, water pails, or 
wells, and on the stones in brooks. To hasten the 
separation of the solid particles from the liquid, it 
is passed through a porous substance, as sand, 
which affords a large amount of solid surface to 
which the small floating particles may attach them- 
selves. To best secure this, the liquid must move 
slowly, since any considerable current will wash 
the light particles loose from the solids. If the 
liquid holds gaseous substances dissolved in it, a 
porous substance which will absorb and remove 
such offensive gas is needed for the filter or part of 
it. For this last purpose, wood charcoal is much 
used in combination with the clean sand. 
Instead of one or both of these, common brick 
is sometimes used, the water being passed through 
the pores of the brick in a four-inch wall. But it 
is obvious from the nature of the filtering process 
that after a time the pores of the brick will become 
filled with impurities, and cease to be effective. 
In some experiments made by Prof. Alfred B. 
Prescott, of the University of Michigan, he found 
that, while a sand and charcoal filter removed 
from seventy to ninety per cent of putrescible sub- 
stances, a brick wall removed only nine to ten per 
cent. Itis not stated whether the two-inch brick 
wall had beenin use as a filter for some time, but 
this is to be inferred from the account. Brick 
filters have lately been strongly commended by 
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Fig. 4.—ANOTHER STILE. 


good authorities, but they are clearly not to 


be depended on for any length of time. 
Where a sand and charcoal filter becomes filled 
with the substances removed from the water, they 
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can be taken out and cleansed, or, better, replaced 
with fresh material. Fresh charcoal is a powerful 
deodorizer, but in time loses this quality, which is 
not conveniently renewable by ordinary farmers, 
and the cheapest way is to furnish new material. 

In the best filters, the liquid flows upward 
through the material, so that the weight of the 
solids assists to remove them from the liquid. It is 
also important to arrange the filter so that it can be 
emptied and the material renewed without empty- 
ing the cistern. In this western country, where 
the principal rainfall is in one part of the year, and 
where sudden heavy rains are quite common, it is 
especially desirable to have the storage capacity 
large enough to catch all the rain, and retain it to 
be filtered slowly as needed. This is effected by 
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FILTERING CISTERN. 
conducting the rain directly to the main cistern, 
and pumping water from the filter. It would be 
quite impracticable to build filters large enough to 
filter all the water delivered toa cistern as fast as 
it falls in some of our exceedingly copious rains. 
All the above conditions are fully met in the fol- 
lowing arrangement. The main cistern is built in 
the usual manner, of any capacity desired. Near 
this cistern, but separated from it by a foot or two 
of earth, is dug a well, forty-two inches in diameter, 
and three feet deeper than the bottom of the main 
cistern. [This should have a cover that can be re- 
moved,—double, to exclude frost; and be wide 
enough fora man to descend ; also large enough 
to hold sufficient water for heavy drafts in an 
emergency.--Ep.] Before either excavation is wall- 
ed, an iron pipe, ¢, is run from the middle, d, or low- 
est part of the main cistern, slantingly down to near 
the bottom of the filtering well. This pipe has a 
common stop-cock on the cistern end, from which 
an iron rod, c, extends up to the manhole, so that 
the cock may be readily opened or closed from the 
outside. The cistern and wellare now walled and 
cemented in the usual way, care being taken to 
make all tight about the pipe where it penetrates 
the walls. When all is hardened and tight, anu 
water let into the cistern, the stop-cock may be so 
opened as to allow it to filter quite slowly. After- 
ward no more water will pass to the well than is 
used from it. The flow ean soon be regulated 
with the stop-cock to maintain it nearly uniform. 
Place in the bottom of the well, at jf, thirty 
inches of mixed sand and charcoal, covered with 
six inches of clear sand to keep it down. The end 
of the stop cock, d, being a little above the bottom 
of the cistern, any sediment accumulating there 
will not be drawn through to the filter. What 
water does pass through will work its way slowly 
upward through the sand and charcoal, and be 
purified in the best manner on the way. To renew 
the filtering material, close the stop-cock, clear out 
the well, put in new material, and let on the water 
again. If water is scarce, pump what is in tae well 
above the filter back into the cistern to save it. 
Of conrse a pump will be placed in the well, 
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and the pipe attached to it may extend down almost | are thoroughly dry. Thus cared for, corn has 


to the filter. For the convenience of cleaning, the 
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Fig. 1.—A BARROW FOR STRAW, ETC. 





pipe should run down near one side of the well. 

[In constructing several cisterns a dozen years 
ago, on the general principles above described, but 
without the convenient stop-cock, the connecting 
pipe used was in some cases a two-inch tin-lined 
lead pipe, in others a galvanized iron, and in others 
a glazed earthenware drain tube.—An important 
provision was the placing under the filtering ma- 
terial a quantity of small stones, covered first with 
gravel and then with coarse sand; otherwise the 
small surface of sand immediately in contact with 
the end of the pipe soonchokes. Our latest device 
was to leave in the bottom of the filtering well an 
open space of four inches, covered with a strong 
oak plank, full of small auger holes, and supported 
on bricks laid on their edges. The first layer on 
the plank was coarse charcoal, and above this al- 
ternate layers of charcoal and river sand, or other 
sand well washed. In renewing the filters several 
years after, a good deal of material was found 
in the space under them, and we would recom- 
mend having it at least six inches deep.—Eps.] 
— 

Some Useful Barrows. 
ee 

As a rule we need not go to Europe for garden 
and farm implements. Much work done by us 
with horse power is largely performed there by men 
or women, and they have some conveniences for 
lightening this, that may now and then be useful to 
us. Our garden barrow, with or without sides, is 
made to serve for several purposes, while abroad 
those adapted to a gteat variety of purposes are 
common. Figure 1 shows one frequently seen 


in Holland, often with high pieces at the back. 
It is used for carrying faggots, straw, forage, etc. 
The harrow in figure 2 is employed in the south of 





Fig. 2.—BARROW WITH BASKET. 


Europe in gathering farm and garden crops ; baskets 
or boxes of various sizes may be attached. As the 
weight rests upon the wheels a heavy load may be 
taken. A barrow used for carrying heavy weights to 
great distances is shown in figure 3; a strap at the 





Fig. 3.—LONG-HANDLED BARROW. 


ends of its long handles and passing over the 

shoulders relieves the arms of a share of the 

weight; having two wheels, it is very steady. 
———-—™ 


OnE great cause of the seed corn rotting in the 
ground, or not coming up abundantly, is that 
seed is not properly dried during winter. All 
designed for seed, if not thoroughly ripened and 
dried when gathered, should have the husks 
stripped down immediately and then hung up in 
some warm, well-sheltered place, until the kernels 





been found to vegetate pretty well, even if plucked 
green and soft enougk to be boiled for the table. 
Flint corn may be a single exception when gath- 
ered in the milky state and thus dried. Those 
whose corn was not well ripened by October, 
should make the experiment with it, especially if 
of a favorite sort. But in all cases test some por- 
tions of corn and all other seeds in ample time to 
procure that which is perfect, before wasting soil, 
work and time in planting any that may fail. 


Great Improvement in Vegetables. 
= age 

Those who frequent our markets can not fail to 
notice the decided improvement in vegetables of 
late years. This is limited to no particular kind, 
but nearly all are vastly superior to those of ten 
years ago. The irregular hollow tomatoes have 
been superseded by smooth 
and solid kinds. Celery is no 
longer a bunch of long green 
leaves, with a small eatable 
portion at the lower end of 
the stalk; and so on, all 
through the list. This season 
we notice a marked improve- 
ment in carrots. Instead of the 
long, tapering root, like figure 
2, a large share of the carrots 








Fig. 1. 
now coming to market are shaped as in figure 1. 
This avoids the waste that occurs with the others, 
as the Jong slender part is of little use, and roots 
of this shape are much more easily dug than those 


Fig. 2 


which go deep into the soil. These improvements 
are due to care in selecting the stock from which 
seeds are grown. Those who wish to raise their 
own seeds of any improved vegetabie, must take 
the same care in selecting, otherwise the variety 
will “run out,’’ or revert to its original condition. 





Better than Butter ! 
—~<>_ 

W. D. Boynton, of Appleton, Wis., writes to the 
American Agriculturist thus: When a farmer is re- 
mote from markets which give fancy prices for 
fresh ‘‘ gilt-edge”’ butter, does it pay to take the 
milk from the calves, hire extra help, neglect other 
important farm work, and take a day every little 
while to go to market? It seems to me that at 
twenty cents a pound for butter the margin for 
profit is pretty small. In a large, well-equipped 
dairy, handsome profits no doubt are realized, but 
not where one has only eight or ten cows, The 
early morning hours, when he should be in the 
field, are occupied in milking and churning, and 
the time spent in marketing often compels neglect 
of other farm work, resulting in serious loss. 

Would it not be much more profitable to let the 
calves have the milk, and thereby double the yalue 
of thestock grown? A large stock raiser of my ac- 
quaintance recently gave it as his experience that 
one good cowwould raise two calves,and that he pro- 
posed to pursue that method altogether hereafter, 
He gives the calves all the feed they will stand, 
from the very first, and sells them for beef when 
about fourteen months old, at which age they 
weigh about three hundred and fifty pounds. At 
seven cents per pound, they bring him the nice 
little sum of twenty-four dollars and fifty cents, 





A Sheep Barn. 


SECOND PRIZE BY D. M. WELDAY. 
> 


The sheep barn shown in figures 1 to 6 is adapted 
for using the horse-fork while storing the hay in the 
loft. There is not a single cross-beam in the way. 
The barn is sixty feet long and thirty feet wide. The 
first story is ten feet high, and the ridge-pole is 
thirty-five feet. Forty tons of hay can easily be 
stored in the loft from either end, without a man 
being needed to pack it away. This is more than 
enough for the two hundred sheep which this barn 
will accommodate. The hay is thrown into the 
pens below as needed. Figure 1 shows the ground 
plan, with its twenty-four stone posts, which are 
each four feet long, eighteen inches across at the 
base, and tapering to twelve inches at the top. [Use 
brick piers where suitable stones are absent.—ED. ] 
The floor is shown in figure 2, with the joist bear- 
ers and hay shutes. An end bent is shown in fig- 
ure 3; A is the door to the ground floor, and B the 
hay-loft door, which is ten by ten feet, and is let 
down on the outside by a small rope and pulley. 
These hay doors, one at each end, are held by 
guides nailed to the weather boards, and a “ stop”’ 
at the lowerend. Figure 4 shows one of the four 
middle bents, with its standing braces, purline 
posts, etc. These timbers are fitted with dove-tail 
tenons. Figure 5 shows a side frame of the barn 
from the sill to the plate, with all the cruss-pieces. 
The ends of the roof project, as seen in figure 6, 
to furnish an attachment for the horse-fork. The 
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Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF SHEEP BARN. 


horse-fork track, or ‘‘ railway,’’ extends from this 
back into the loft for twenty-six feet. Upon this 
projection the hay is lifted perpendicularly, instead 
of being drawn against the end of the barn. The 
supports to this end are two stout rods,extending to 
a girder six inches to the right and left of the doors. 
Materials and Cost : 

The following estimates are for substantial oak 
frame, and No.1 pine siding and shingles. Oak 
siding and oak lap shingles would lessen the cost : 


2 sills, 10 by 10 in. by 37 ft. 8 pagers My braces, 6 by 8 in. 


2 sills, 10 by 10 in. by 25 ft. by 1 
4 sills, 10 by 10 in. by 9 ft. | 4plates, 7 by 8 in. by 37 ft. 
4 joist beams, 8 by 12 in. by 4 plates, 7 by 8 in. by 25 ft. 


) ft. 2end prdere, 8 by 8 in. by 
4 joist beams, 8 by 12 in. by » 14% 
70 vo Sag 2 by 9 in. by 12 ft. 
2Jols beams, 8 by 12 in. by — nail ties, 4 by 4 in. by 
4 ft. 
m.. Ss, 8 by 8in. by 5% ft. 


8 
50 nail ties, 4 by 4 in. by 12 ft. 
8 middle posts, 8 by 10 in. | 4 nail ties, 4 by 4 in. by 7 ft. 
by 9 ft. : nail ties, 4 by 4 in. by 4 = 
‘gable door posts, 4 by 4i 

y 5 
62 rafters, 2 by 5in. by 12 ft. 
62 rafters, 2 by 5 in. by 11 ft. 
29 brace pieces, 3% by 4 in. 


by 10 ft. 
1,800 ft. oak flooring for hay 


‘dover posts, 4 by 8 in. by 


12 side nosts, 8 by 8in. by 20ft. 
4 — posts, 8 by 8 in. by 


2center purline posts, 8 by 


8in. by 14% ft. 
8 purline posts, 8 by 8 in. by loft. 

18 ft. 4,200 ft. pine siding. 
12 shed ties Sby8in.by8 ft. 6,820 ft. lath. 


8 standing braces, 6 by 8 in. 29,816 shingles. 


by 10 ft. 
14,522 ft. oak timber, @ $12.50 ® 1,000 ft.. 


- 8181, 52 
1/300 ft. oak flooring, @ $12.00 ® 1,000 ft. 1.60 








Fig. 2.—PLAN OF FLOOR. 
4,200 ft. pine siding, @ $24.00 @ 1,000 ft................. 100.80 





22/816 ine shingles, @ "$4.50 # 1,000...... 24 
Five kegs nails, @ $5.50......... 17.50 
Eight pairs of hinges, @ 0c 4.00 

eS rrr ree eee 175.00 

PUMA END WOOTIS WOTK......0.0 oo.occccceccccsescecssses 25.00 

No ce ces ceus seucabbeseure ces snne ber $616.67 
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Unwise Objection to Bounty on Foxes. 
-~—> 

The opposition to the proposed State bounty on 

foxes will be likely to come from the cities and 

villages, which are not engaged in poultry raising. 


\ 





Fig. 3.—AN END BENT OF BARN. 


They have no flocks of turkeys, or geese, or ducks, 
and but few hens, for the foxes to disturb, and 
many consider that they have no interest to be pro- 
tected by the destruction of foxes. This is a 
superficial view. The city and village population 
are large consumers of poultry, and are even more 
interested in buying it cheaply than the farmers. 
This they can not have while foxes abound. It is 
said, and probably with truth, that a pound of 
poultry, with good facilities for range and feed, can 
be made at about the expense of a pound of pork ; 
the average selling price is more than double, which 
is a clear index of the increased cost of producing 
it. This is occasioned mainly by the depredations 
of foxes and other enemies of the poultry yard. 
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-—MIDDLE BENT OF BARN, 


Fig. 4 


The fox is unquestionably the most destructive in 


some of the Northern States. Many farmers ad- 
mirably situated for raising turkeys, in every other 
respect, have been obliged to abandon the business 
on account of this great risk. Those who follow it 
have to keep very close watch of their flocks, and, 
if they would be successful, have to pay the wages 
of a boy or girl during the summer to do this. 
With all their vigilance, foxes not infrequently 
break up the nests of turkeys, or destroy scores of 
the half-grown birds, in a single night. In almost 
any good turkey region, not half the birds are 
raised that easily might be if the farmers were 
freed from this enormous tax and risk. The only 
remedy for dear poultry for our urban friends is 
the destruction of foxes by persistent high boun- 
ties by the State legislature. A single township of 
farmers cannot help themselves. They may do 





their best, and the foxes of neighboring towns will 
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The needed legislation, if we 
have it at all, must come from the farmers. They 
are generally in the majority, and can have what 
they ask for. Let us have a State bounty on foxes 
before this present winter is ended. C. 


assail their flocks. 


[Our Connecticut correspondent is very much in 
and no doubt both himself and neighbors 
We suspect the evil is not 
so serious in many other States. It is said that the 
fox-hunting clubs about New York—on Long Is- 
land, in New Jersey, etc. —find difficulty in getting 
foxes enough to keep up theirsport. Friend ‘‘C,.” 
might invite them up to his locality for a week or 
They are generally wealthy, and would pay 
all expenses, doubtless—except for the crops 
trampled and fences broken. We should suppose 
they would jump at the chance of ridding any see- 
tion of all its real, genuine, bona fide wild foxes,— 
Still a State bounty, like the one suggested, will 
cost little where foxes do not abound, and be 
very useful where they do.—Ebs.] 


earnest, 
have good reason to be. 


two. 


prone —— — 


How to Bring Up Worn-out Land. 
> 
Sir John Bennett Lawes has written a chapter 
for the new edition of Harris’ ‘‘ Talks on Manure,”’ 
on * Restoring Fertility to the Soil,’ a subject that 
interests all our farmers who do not cultivate a 
virgin soil. It is a most valuable contribution, and 
shows how science may be applied with a view to 


dollars and cents. <A relative of Mr. Lawes, hay- 
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Fig. 5.—FRAME WORK OF 


ing several thousand acres of exceedingly poor and 
worn-out land, consulted him as tothe best method 
of treating it. The growth of crops with the aid 
of artificial manures is discussed, and it is clearly 
shown why this would not be profitable on such 
poor land. The plan decided upon was to make 
the production of meat the basis of renovation ; to 
stop all tillage, and endeavor to get the soil into 
pasturage, by giving it the plant food to enable it 
to grow good grasses. A flock of sheep was to be 
allowed to run over the land during the day, and 
to be folded there every night, and fed, one pound 
ach of cotton-seed cake. The use of sheep in 
renovating land is not new to our farmers, and has 
often been advocated in these pages, but the practice 
has rarely been presented in so systematic a manner. 
Sheep in flocks of one hundred enclosed by mova- 
ble fences, or hurdles, upon a space twenty by 
twenty-five yards, and the folds moved daily, would 
in ten days cover an acre each, and the manure of 
one thousand pounds of the cake would be well dis- 
tributed upon this amount of Jand. This quantity 
of manure contains seventy-seven pounds of nitro- 
gen, sixty-eight pounds of phosphate of lime, and 
thirty-two pounds of potash. These fertilizers 
eannot be purchased in any artificial manure at so 


cheap a rate, since the increase in the weight of 





Fig. 6.—END FRAME WORK. 


the sheep fed in this manner goes far to offset 
their original cost in the cotton seed cake, 
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The Origin of Wheat. 


Whether any of our cereals have ever been found 
in a perfectly wild or native state, is still an unset- 
tled point. Some claim that wheat has been met 
with in parts of Asia where it could not have been 
introduced, but this is doubted by others. Botan- 
ists have long discussed the question of its origin, 
some insisting that all our numerous varieties came 
from a single original species, while others sup- 
pose there were several such species, and that these 
had become extinct, orstill remained unrecognized. 
Several years a gardener in the south of 
France, named Fabre, professed to have discovered 


an 
ago, 





SUPPOSED PARENT OF WHEAT (4gilops ovata). 


the real source of wheat. He experimented with 
a common wild grass of the country, which, by 
successive yearly produced in about 
twelve generations wheat as good as the average 
kinds. This announcement excited great interest, 
and directed the attention of experimenters to the 
grass, which acquired new distinction as the parent 
of the most important cereal. The grass, formerly 
known as yilops ovata (it has lately been united 
with the wheat genus, Triticum), is common all 
through the Mediterranean region, but so unim- 
portant that it does not appear to have a common 
Its general appearance is given in the en- 


sowings, 


name. 
graving, which is of the real size, though the 
hight varies from four to twelve inches. Some ex- 
perimenters, among wkem was Dunal, the botanist, 
claimed to have confirmed Fabre’s results, and 
were strong advocates of this as the origin of 
wheat. Godron, a man of science at Montpelier, 
suspected that this alleged conversion of the grass 
was due to its hybridization by the pollen of true 
wheat, and afterwards proved this to be so by di- 
rect experiment. The view that Zyilops is the ori- 
gin of wheat is now generally avandoned, though 
there are a few who still adhere to it. While the 
grass lost interest as the parent of wheat, it ac- 














quired another distinction in affording the first 
instance in which hybridizing was known to have 
occurred spontaneously between species of grass. 


aa = 
Oranges in California. 
BY M. E. BAMFORD. 
—< 

Orange trees were first planted in California 
about 1820, by Franciscan friars, at the old San 
Gabriel Mission in Los Angeles county. Many of 
these old trees still bear excellent fruit. San Ga- 
briel is now the chief orange centre of California, 
having probably half the bearing trees in the State. 
In this locality the orchards have often netted five 
hundred dollars per acre, annually. In 1834, when 
the trees at San Gabriel had just begun bearing, 
Don Louis Vignes took young trees from there 
and started the second California orange orchard, 
at the city of Los Angeles. Seven years later Wm. 
Wolfskill planted a second orchard at Los Angeles. 
His neighbors ridiculed him, telling him he would 
get no fruit during his life-time, but he lived to 
enjoy his oranges for twenty years, and they often 
gave him an income of a thousand dollars an acre. 
His last crop, on about twenty-eight acres, sold on 
the trees for twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
earliest orchards, however, contained but a few 
trees each, and were enclosed by adobe walls to 
prevent injury from the herds of wild cattle. 

From 1857 to 1862 orange growing was greatly 
checked by the insects, which caused an almost 
total failure. But in 1862 this pest abated and there 
was a good crop. There were then in the whole 
State only about two thousand five hundred trees, 
over two-thirds of which were in the Wolfskill 
orchard. From 1870 to 1880 much excitement ex- 
isted in Southern California over orange culture, 
and every man who could secure an acre, planted 
it with these trees, expecting to realize a fortune. 
The best fruit sold for about forty dollars per 
thousand, and down to twenty dollars for poorer 
qualities. The present price in San Francisco is 
about fifteen dollars per thousand, but at this rate 
a well established orange orchard is very profit- 
able, and much to be desired by those wishing to 
secure a comfortable competence. 

In 1879 fifteen car loads were sent from Los 
Angeles to Utah, and from that date Salt Lake 
City has continued to be a good market for Cali- 
fornia oranges. Since 1862 their culture has been 
much extended. The Surveyor General reported two 
hundred and fifty thousand bearing trees in 1880; 
and there are probably three or four times as many 
not yet yielding fruit—the total number of trees 
being estimated at one million. San Francisco uses 
almost twelve million oranges annually, of which 
over half are from home orchards, five millions 
being still imported from Tahiti and Mexico. The 
entire crop of this State for the season of 1881-2 
was twenty millions. A great annual increase is 
generally anticipated during the next decade. 

As California oranges come in market after those 
from Florida, there is no competition in the Western 
States, and little danger of over production. The 
various railroads have of late favored the growers 
by reducing freights to certain points, espec- 
ially to Arizona, in whose hot dry climate this fruit 
is most weleome. Though mainly grown in the 
irrigable district of the southern part of the State, 
orange trees are planted and flourish throughout 
the Sacramento Valley, and even at an elevation of 
a thousand feet on the Sierra Nevada foot-hills 
the fruit ripens earlier than in Southern California. 

Sixty to one hundred trees occupy an acre ; when 
full grown they are twenty to twenty-five feet high, 
and shade a circle fifteen to twenty feet in diame- 
ter. The orchards are generally irrigated every six 
wecks, and plowed after each watering to prevent 
baking. Bearing begins from the fifth to the 
eighth year after planting; in ten years about 
one thousand oranges per tree are picked, and 
in fifteen years about two thousand. The fruit 
is often sold on the trees, the buyers doing 
the picking, packing, and shipping. Ripening 
continues from December to April, but the harvest 
lasts nearly all the year, since many leave the ripe 
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fruit on the trees several months, thinking the 
flavor is thus improved. California oranges having 
drier skins than those grown in other climates, are 
well adapted for export. Eight boxes sent from 
Los Angeles to London, in 18%5, arrived in the most 
perfect condition, not one being lost by decay. 

In planting orchards in Southern California, 
seedlings and buddings are used. The former are 
now in disfavor as the product is small every 
alternate year; and the thick thorns often injure 
the fruit when swayed by winds. Budded trees 
grow less tall, have very few thorns, and their 
more open branches facilitate gathering the crop, 


—____.e___— 


Damages to Orchard Trees, 
> 

When the owner visits his young orchard after 
the snows have melted away in spring, he often 
makes the disheartening discovery that many of 
his trees have been girdled by mice or rabbits. Judg- 
ing from our own correspondence, the damage by 
these animals must in the aggregate be very heavy, 
and sensible of its importance, we have given each 
year, in our “Hints About Work,” a timely warn- 
ing. But numerous letters come every spring an- 
nouncing the injury and asking how the trees can 
be saved. The discovery is often made so late 
that a reply and remedy cannot be given through 
the paper until the season is too far advanced for 
it to be of use. We therefore refer to the matter 
at the beginning instead of at the end of winter. 

The first thing to be done is to examine the ex- 
tent of the injury. Frequently it is not so bad as 
it looks, and the inner bark is not entirely removed. 
If this covers even a fourth of the wounded por- 
tion, and connects the bark above the wound with 
that below it, the chances are that the wound 
will heal if drying can be prevented. The ordinary 
grafting wax, applied on old, worn cotton cloth, or 
on paper, as used in grafting, should be applied 
over the injured portion. This, especially on quite 
small trees, will prevent all evaporation. Another 
application is the old grafting clay, made by thor- 
oughly mixing and beating together stiff clay with 
half as much cow manure. Apply this over the 
wound quite thickly, and fasten it in place by 
wrapping with an old cloth and tying with strings. 
If the inner bark is completely gone, nothing re- 
mains but to bridge over the wound with cions, 





MANNER OF INSERTING THE CIONS, 


and thus restore the communication between the 
roots and the top. The cions may be taken from 
the same tree if they can be spared, or those from 
another of the same kind will answer as well. 
The methods of cutting the cions and inserting 
them are so plainly shown that description is un- 
necessary. A small chisel may be used to aid in 
setting the cions. This method of cutting the 
ends is better than making the slope on the opposite 
side. If the wound is low enough, it may be cov- 
ered with a mound of earth; if not, employ one of 
the methods suggested above. If the injured trees 
are young and numerous, it may be cheaper in the 
end to replace them with new trees, than to try 
to repair the old ones by the insertion of cions, 
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Home-Made Clothes Bars. 
Ss 
Asimple contrivance for holding freshly-ironed 
clothes is made of strips of wood about three feet 
long, an inch wide, and half an inch thick. A hole 
is bored near the end of each strip, through which 
runs strong twine, with a large knot on the under- 
side of each strip, to keep them equal distances 























HANGING CLOTHES BARS, 


apart, The twine passes over the top loosely 
enough not to interfere with hanging articles on 
the upper bar. A wire loop is fastened to the 
twine, by which the bars when in use are suspend- 
ed from a hook in the ceiling. The bars are con- 
venient on washing-day for holding such small arti- 
cles as napkins, collars, cuffs, and handkerchiefs, 
when hung out on the porch or a limb of a tree. 
The bars take up little room, are easily moved 
from place to place, and may be rolled up into 
small compass when not in use. The material 
costs but a trifle, even if new is bought. However, 
a purchase is seldom necessary, for old shade- 
rollers or broom handles answer the purpose as 
well as strips made to order, and pieces of twine 
are to be found in almost every “string box.”” A 
loop of twine could be used in place of the wire. 
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What shall we Wear? 
cal 


Ladies winter outside garments are long, closely- 
fitting ulsters, or of dolman shape, with loose 
sleeves. Those of beaver cloth are of new shades 
of brown and gray, or black. Many very useful 
short sacks as well as long ones are made from a 
new fabric called ‘‘ Jersey Cloth.’? Some of these, 
for house wear, are handsomely braided, and cost 
five to six dollars. Long ulsters are from twelve 
to twenty-five dollars. Many have a deep plush 
border. Velveteen is now of fine quality, choice 
shades, and is very popular. It costs a dol- 
lar and a half a yard, and can be found in all colors. 

For a young lady a very handsome suit would be 
dark maroon velveteen, with a small collar and 
cuffs of some light gray fur, and a small bonnet of 
shirred maroon velvet, having a bunch of flowers 
at the left side, of light orange color shaded to 
deep red, and double strings of narrow satin or 
velvet ribbon tied in long loops. For an older 
lady, a suit of black velveteen, with a black velvet 
bonnet trimmed with plaited gray lace all around 
the edge, and a bunch of three small gray feathers, 
is very quiet and lady like. For richer cloaks and 
suits, there are heavy brocade velvets and cloths, 








and the ever substantial seal-skin sacks. Fur is 
always worn as trimming, but braid, broad or nar- 
row, in rows or as embroidery, is inexpensive and 
stylish this winter, both for cloaks and dresses. 
Little girls’ suits are usually of two kinds of 
goods—either plain and plaid combined, or two 
contrasting colors in plain goods. The skirt is 
made with box plaits, a broad sash of the same 
material, and a plain princesse bodice, of different 
color or material, or a blouse waist, which is much 
worn by ladies as well as children. Small poke | 
bonnets, shirred inside as well as outside, trimmed | 
with rosettes and strings of narrow ribbon, will be | 
worn this winter by little girls. Worsted caps of | 
various styles, instead of hoods, are used for | 
| 
| 





school. They are made at home, aud have two or 
three large pompons of different shades, of same 
color as the hood. These pompons are made on 
cards like the round ball tassels, which almost 
évery one knows how to prepare. 

Little boys wear plaid suits of the dull colors, 
which are brought out this fall, instead of the old 
gay ones. They have three plaits before and be- 
hind, are belted at the waist, and have velvet collar 
and cuffs. A plain ulster and cap to match, with 
a broad collar of linen or embroidery, complete 
the street suit. If nice embroideries cannot be 
afforded, plain linen with a simple edge should be 
worn. Do not make them of cheap lace. A pro- 
fusion of this, like very cheap jewelry, is vulgar. 

One of fashion’s freaks this fall is to have little 
or no white about the neck, and many ladies are 
wearing a ruching of black lace, but this is unbe- 
coming to most persons, and will not be generally 
adopted. Standing collars fastened with a gold 
button are very neat. Broad white ties and lace 
handkerchiefs are laid aside. One can hardly be 
odd in dress, if good taste in harmonizing colors is 
observed, and if the rule is adopted of having but 
very few dresses and wearing them while in style. 

Many of the large stores, on application, will 
send to any address illustrated catalogues of their 
stock of goods, with samples and the prices, 
from which persons living at a distance may with 
safety make a selection. ETHEL STONE. 





A Cellar Closet. 
> 
The engraving below shows how a cellar closet 
may be cheaply and easily made. Two wide boards, 
forming the sides of the closet, are nailed to joists 
by their ends. A board is nailed to the bottom of 


the side pieces, and extends a foot or more upon 
These ends, when bordered with alath, 
The top board of 


each side. 
make very convenient shelves. 











A HANGING CLOSET. 


the closet also furnishes a place for holding many 
articles. The number of shelves within the closet 
is determined by the length of the side boards and 
the size of the articles to be kept in the closet. A 
lock may be easily fitted upon one of the doors, 
the other being fastened by hooks inside at the 
top and bottom. A hanging closet of this sort 
may be convenient in the wood shed, farm shop, 
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Did 13,180 and 11,690 Pay? 


At one of the Agricultural Fairs of this year, a 
large building was filled with woman’s handiwork, 
of which the separate specimens numbered well 
into the thousands. Aside from some useful rugs, 
cover-lids, bed-quilts, and stockings, nine-tenths 
of all other articles were “fancy work.” (We 
confess to having been more interested in the nu- 
merous loaves of home-made bread in the corner 
of asmall tent near by.) In all this fancy work, 
the attention of the crowd of visitors seemed to 
be most drawn to two quilts, not on account of 
their superior utility or beauty, but because the 
cards on them stated that one contained thirteen 
thousand one hundred and eighty separate pieces, 
and the other eleven thousand six hundred and 
ninety-six! We think the ladies present called it 
the ‘‘ saw-tooth pattern ’—an appropriate name, as 
each piece was triangular in form, like a tooth cut 
off from a coarse saw. As we looked at them, and 
have since thought of them again and again, and 
of the hours and days and weeks and months spent 
upon these two quilts, having no special advantage 
for use, and no particular beauty except an end- 
less succession of small bits of calico, all alike in 
size and form, the question has constantly come up, 
did it pay to make them, merely to have it said, 
they number so many thousand pieces? The two 
contained twenty-four thousand eight hundred and 
seventy bits of cloth of various shades and patierns, 
all neatly and regularly sewn together. If only 
five minutes’ time were given to each piece, over 
two thousand hours of careful work were required ! 
If made by an invalid who had nothing more use- 
ful to do, perhaps they may have served as a pas- 
time ; but we leave to the reader to judge whether 
such work is to be encouraged among the growing 
young misses, who can bettcr employ their time. 

si 


Always Break the Skins. 
ie ol 


Many persons cannot safely eat so delicious and 
nourishing food as green corn, or even green peas ; 
and those who do so often suffer, unconscious of 
the cause. Currants, green or ripe, raisins or dried 
currants in cake, are as bad for some people as 
gravel stones. Children suffer diarrhoea from eat- 
ing small fruits. Beans, which are among the 
most nutritious foods, cause severe indigestion 
with some, unless they are boiled to a soft mass or 
porridge. There is a good reason for all this. One 
of the beneficent provisions of nature is to secure 
the widest possible diffusion of seeds. Some are 
supplied with wings, as in the thistle, and maple, 
ete., so that the winds float them to distant points. 
But by far the larger number of seeds are carried 
and scattered by birds or other animals, mainly in 
their excrements. To prevent their being digested 
within the body, most of them are covered with a 
thin, hard skin, called the cuticle, which is so 
formed that the gastric juice of the stomach does 
not act upon it. If this cuticle or outer skin of 
corn, peas, beans, and the like, and of most fruits, 
passes into the stomach unbroken, they are not 
digested, but go through the alimentary canal as 
solid bodies, producing irritation and pain to those 
having weak digestion—or at least an extra strain 
is put upon the alimentary organs. The teeth are 
provided to crush and break this cuticle ; but few 
persons masticate their food so thoroughly that a 
considerable quantity of it does not get into the 
stomach unbroken.—Attention to the simple fact 
stated above will be of great advantage to multi- 
tudes. As children do not understand and cannot 
appreciate these facts, care should be taken to pre- 
pare their food, fruits, ete., so that it cannot be 
swallowed unmashed. For green corn eaten by 
young or old, an excellent method is, to always run 
a sharp knife down each row of kernels, cutting 
well through every one of them. There are con- 
venient implements made for this, and sold by 
most house-furnishing dealers. Then, if scraped 
off, or eaten from the cob, no whole kernel will 
be swallowed. Green peas and beans, dry beans 
boiled or baked, raisins, etc., should always have 
eyery skin cut or broken, by mashing or otherwise, 








or other out-building, and is easily constructed. 
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Housekeepers’ Measures. 
> 

A great deal of poor food, especially cakes and 
other “recipe” preparations, is due to inaccuracy 
in measuring. ‘A pinch ”’ of salt or pepper, or other 
condiment, may mean four times as much in one 
hand, as in another,—quite enough to entirely 
change the quality and flavor. Teaspoons, teacups 
and coffeecups now vary greatly. The old standard 
teacup held just half a pint, or four to the quart, 
and the coffeecup three quarters of a pint, or, two 
and two-third cups to a quart; but on testing 
several cups now in use we find that of one pattern 
of teacups three fill a quart; of another it takes five, 
and of another six; while of coffeecups, two of one 
set fill a quart and of another it takes nearly four. 
Tea and table spoons now vary still more, some 
holding three times as much as others. In fact, a 
large number of the so-called recipes or receipts, 
aside from being a general guide, amount to about 
this: Make up a mixture of such and such in- 
gredients, according to your own judgment and 
taste, and you may hit upon a good thing. The 
same might be said of much of the cutting and 
fitting of garments, though measuring tapes, 
graduated yard sticks and cutting boards, are now 
so cheap that they are coming into general use, in- 
stead of so many “fingers ” Jength, or “half a yard 
from the elbow to the end of the middle finger.”’ 

It would be a simple matter and a great conven- 
ience, for any housekeeper to keep always at hand 
accurate measuring cups of earthenware or tin. 
Let a teacupful or a tumbler 
full, always mean exactly 
half a pint, and keep a cup 
of that size. Or use a small 
tin cup—one with a side 
handle being preferable. A 
cup just three inches in 
diameter and a trifle over two 
inches deep, holds half a pint 
(3 inches across and 2!/, inch- 
\ es deep inside ; or 2 inches in 
diameter and 31); inches 
deep). Any square or oblong 
cup whose inside length, 
depth and width in inches multiplied together, 
make about 14!/, inches (14.487 inches) holds a pint. 


/ 


Thus: a tin or other box 2!'/, inches square needs 
to be nearly 2'/, inches (2.31 inches) deep to hold 
half a pint (2!/. by 2!/. by 2.31 = 14.417 very nearly.) 

Spoon measuring is more important, especially in 
giving medicines. The top is so broad and it 1s 
so difficult to know when a spoon is evenly full, 
that a ‘teaspoonful dose’’ of any medicine, or of 
a flavoring extract in cooking, may be double what 
is prescribed. The standard teaspoon, evenly full, 
holds one-eighth of a fluid ounce, or 128 to a pint ; 
and a standard tablespoon just three times as 
much, or 42 to the pint. Sixty drops of water equal 
one teaspoonful, but drops of different liquids vary 
in size. Every family should have a “‘ Minim glass” 
(minim means a drop). This is a little glass tube 
or cup having a broad base and a lip for pouring 
from (see engraving). There are marks on the 
side and figures 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, for so many 
drops,—the figure 60 making just a standard tea- 
spoonful. With this at hand one is always able to 
measure off exact teaspoonfuls of anything. In 
giving medicine, such regularity of doses may mean 
recovery of health. These glasses can be bought at 
most druggists for fifteen to thirty cents each. 
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Fine Cucumber Pickles.— Make a 
brine that will bear an egg, and drop in the cucum- 
bers ; cover them with grape leaves ; weight them 
down, and let them stand ten or more days. Then 
take them out, drain well, and soak a day or two 
in plenty of clear water, frequently changed. Af- 
terwards put them in a kettle with grape and cab- 
bage leaves and a lump of alum. Cover with weak 
vinegar, and Jet them stand until they turn green. 
Then take out, drain, and put into stone jars. For 
each three gallons of pickles use one gallon of 
cider-vinegar, and place into it one ounce each of 
mace and celery seed; two ounces of ginger; three 
ounces each of cloves and stick cinnamon; four 
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|} ounces each of mustard seed (black and white 








mixed), choice black pepper and allspice; two 
tablespoonfuls of ground mustard; a handful of 
chopped horse-radish; two pods of red pepper; four 
onions, and two pounds of sugar. Boil, and pour 
it hot over the pickles. More sugar can be added 
to suit the taste. Cover the jar very closely, and 
expose to the sun every day during hot weather. 
Ivy in 

No other plant is so well suited for in-door dec- 
oration as the true or European Ivy—not the 


substitute known as ‘‘ Parlor Ivy’’ and by other 
names. In former yolumes we have shown how it 


a 


the House. 





Fig. 1.—1rvy AS WINDOW DRAPERY. 


may be used for the decoration of cornices, picture 
frames, etc., but it may be employed in various 
other ways. In Paris one frequently sees it used 
as drapery to windows, as shown in figure 1; the 
plants being in boxes and the stems trained up 
on the outside of the window; while a similar ef- 
fect is produced on the inside by the plants in pots 
or boxes. Its general use in that city is shown by 
the vast numbers in pots sold by the plant venders. 

Another use for Ivy is shown in fig. 2. A plant 
box, with rollers to allow it to be moved, has a 
wire trellis at the back. Two iron rods are firmly 
fixed at the corners, and wires stretched between 
them.—Several small plants set in light rich soil 
will soon form a dense ecreen for the front of the 
fire place in summer and as a window screen in 
winter. A pleasing manner of forming a window 
ornament of Ivy is shown in figure 3. Ivy stems 
are planted in a pot hung by three wires, and 
trained above and below it, upon supports of wire. 
Ivy is readily trained and with a little care one can 
make it grow in any desired shape. Figure 4 shows 
the stem as trained to form a bush. A small plant 
had its terminal bud pinched off, which caused 
two branches to start from the axils of the upper 
leaves ; these when afew inches long were pinched, 
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Fig. 2.—IvY FOR A SCREEN. 


and as other branches grew they were treated in 
the same manner. The soil for Ivy should be light 
and rich and contain enough sand to keep it open, 
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The Care of the Hair. 
> 

The hair is the covering of the roof of ‘‘ The 
home of thought ard palace of the soul.”” Where 
baldness, which sometimes occurs in quite young 
persons, is hereditary, it is doubtful if any thing 
can be done to prevent or remedy it. Avoid “ re- 
storatives ’? and other nostrums, and as a rule do 
not use pomatums or oils upon the head. A cer- 
tain hair ‘‘ Balm’’ was very popular many years 
ago and did wonders, if the directions were fol- 
lowed. The ‘“ Balm’’ was to be used night and 
morning, first rub the scalp with a stiff brush for 
five minutes before applying the stuff. The 
thorough use of a moderately stiff brush will great- 
ly promote the health of the scalp and prevent 
the falling of the hair, without a ‘‘ Balm ”’ or other 
preparation. The hair should be occasionally 
washed, and if there is much dandruff, the yolk of 
an egg will be most efficient in removing it. Work 
the egg with the fingers well into the hair, a little 
at atime, to bring it in contact with the scalp; 
then wash it out thoroughly with water, and the 
hair will be left beautifully clean and soft. Avoid 
all shampooing liquids ; those used by barbers are 
strong potash solutions. They call it ‘‘ Salts of 
Wormwood” and ‘‘ Salts of Tartar,” and use it with- 
out knowing its real nature. It is very effective 
in cleaning, but ruinous to the hair. If the falling 
of the hairis not prevented by thorough brushing, 
some stimulating application may be made. Can- 
tharides is most commonly used. Half an ounce of 
the Tincture of Cantharides added to a quart of Bay 
Rum will answer better than most ‘* Hair Tonics.” 





Soup for Invalids. 


Raw beef, on account of its ready digestibility, 
is often prescribed for invalids. Of late, European 
physicians have found the use of what we may 
call raw soup, of great utility when given to 
patients much reduced by fevers. This soup, first 
proposed by Liebig, is made from finely chopped 





Fig. 3. 


beef or fowl, recently killed. Half a pound of this 
meat is added to a pint and a half of distilled 
water (pure rain water, filtered, will answer), four 
drops of pure muriatic acid are added, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, or enough to suit the taste. After 
standing an hour, the whole is thrown upon 2 
hair sieve (a flannel bag will do as well) to separate 
the liquid. If the first liquid which passes through 
is muddy, it is poured back into the strainer until 
what runs off is quite clear. When the liquid 
ceases to run, half a pint of water is added, in 
small quantities at a time, to the flesh in the 
strainer. The yield will be about a pint of a red- 
dish colored liquid, tasting like soup, which is to be 
given cold, a cupful at a time, or in such quantities 
as the patient desires. It is claimed that this soup 
contains the nutritive principles of the meat not- 
changed by heat, as they are in cooking, and that 
they are in part ready digested by the muriatic 
acid, and that it is suited to the weakest digestive 
organs. If the red color and somewhat fleshy 
odor are objected to, the one may be disguised by 
caramel (burnt sugar) and the other by a little wine. 
The soup spoils readily, and in warm weather must 
be kept on ice. 





























A Bunch of Christmas Holly. 


It still wanted three weeks of Christmas, but the 
Hollands’ little unpainted cottage, on the edge of | 


a beautiful old wood, was redolent with the sweet, 
spicy odor of pine, hemlock, and laurel, great 


bunches of which were heaped in one corner of 


the tiny kitchen, and which ten-year-old Katy, and 
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children, you are helping to make Christmas bright 
and merry for others, and will have pone your- 
selves, for I shall not have a penny to spare this 
year for sugar-plums.’’—‘* Never mind, mother,” 
said Phil, cheerfully; ‘‘we can be happy without 
sweet things.’ But Katy looked grave, and her 
lip quivered, as she thought of the disappointment 
of the dear little twins, should they wake on 
Christmas morning and find their stockings empty. 

At that moment there was heard the patter of 
footsteps outside of the house, and two childish 
voices cried, ‘Open the door! open the door!” 

Phil flew to do so, and, panting and breathless, 
in rushed Nelly and Nolly, their eyes sparkling, and 
their small arms clasping tightly huge bundles of 
dark, glossy holly, plentifully dotted with the muck- 
prized scarlet berries. ‘ There; isn’t that fine?” 
asked Nolly, as she threw the burden at her sister’s 
feet; “‘though I have ’most scratched my hands 
off gathering it.’—‘‘ Lovely ! but where did you 
find it?’ exclaimed Katy.—‘‘Away over in Bram- 
ble Hollow,” said Nelly. ‘ Mr. Pillsbury told us 
of it; and Noll and I went and got as much as we 
could carry, to surprise you. It is the only bush 
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Santa Claus ?”’—‘ Yes; or some other kind-hearted 
person; and hide it away in that bunch of holly,” 
and Katy pointed to a bouguet of scarlet and 
green that she had just carefully arranged, placing 
arare piece of mistletoe in the center. ‘* Perhaps 
something may come of it.” 

Phib whistled, which with him was expressive 
of deep astonishment. ‘‘ You are a queer girl!” 
he said, at last. ‘‘I never should have thought of 
such a thing; but it will do no harm, if it does no 
good.”’—** Then, let us try it!” cried Katy, and 
hurried to bring the fly-leaf of an ancient arith- 
metic, and a stump of a pencil, they being the 
only writing materials the house afforded; but with 
these, bending low in the ruddy fire-light, the 
brother and sister composed the very first letter 
they ever wrote, badly spelled and worse written, 
but filled with a sort of simple, childish pathos. 

“Will the one who gets this bunch of holley, 
please remember the little twins, Nelly and Nolly, 
who hurt their fingers so badley, trying to pick it ; 
for Krismas is not cuming to our house this yeer, 
because pa is dead, and ma is so very poor. They 
are six yeers old, and want sum shoes and skaits ; 



























































twelve-year-old Phil, were rapidly and skilfully 
transforming into graceful wreaths and festoons, 
while their mother busied herself over the fire, 
preparing the simple dinner for her young family. 
For well they knew there would soon be a call 
from the great city for Christmas greens, to deck 
its homes and churches; and that upon the sale 
of these garlands their mother depended to pay 
the rent for the wee house and small patch of land 
they called ‘‘home.’’? The summer had been an 
unusually cold one, and the crops had failed, so 
the wolf stood closer to the door than ever be- 
fore, while Phil’s only coat was thin and thread- 
bare; Katy had had to make her three-year-old 
hat last another season, and the twins, Nelly and 
Nolly, had run through their shoes until their feet 
were almost on the ground on account of the holes. 

“IT wish we had some holly !’’ exclaimed Katy, 
as she held up a large wreath of rich, heavy ground- 
pine ; “‘ the red berries look so pretty, mingled with 
the green.”’—‘“‘I have hunted everywhere for 
some,” said Phil, ‘‘ but, like the potatoes and cab- 
bages, the holly crop seems to have failed this year. 
It is a pity, too, for it brings the highest price of 
any greens.’’—“And we want all the money we can 
get,’’ sighed Mrs. Holland, stirring the bean soup 
that was bubbling merrily in the iron pot; ‘‘ poor 
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near here, and it’s dreadful prickly,” and both 
children displayed their mutilated hands.—‘‘ You 
are a dear, smart little pair,’’ said Phil, patting the 
curly heads; at which praise from their big broth- 
er the six-year-olders blushed with delight.—‘‘I 
hope Santa Claus will think so, and bring us some 
skates,’’ said Nolly, as she sat down to dinner ; ‘“‘for 
it is cold as Greenland, and the pond is freezing 
hard.”’—‘‘And some new shoes, and candy, and 


oranges,” added Nelly. ‘Oh! I wish it was 
Christmas now!’ at which words the kind 


mother turned aside to wipe away a tear, and 
Katy and Phil all at once became strangely silent. 

That night, the two older children sat up long 
after the others, by the fire of pine knots which 
served them for both fuel and lights; for it was 
cold in the attic, where they slept, and they dread- 
ed to leave the warm, comfortable kitchen. The 
old clock on the mantel shelf ticked fifteen min- 
utes away without a word being spoken; then 
Katy threw a fresh knot on the fire, and, as it 
blazed up, said: ‘* Phil, I have an idea!’’—‘‘Well ! 
what is it ?’—‘‘ The children must have a taste of 
Christmas, somehow !’’—‘‘Presents, do you mean?”’ 
—‘‘ Yes.”*—‘‘ But where are they to come from ?” 
“JT don’t know; but I have been thinking of some- 


thing. Suppose we write a letter!’’—‘‘ To whom, 


pleese be so kind as to send them. 





EPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


This is writ- 
ten by their brother and sister. 

“Phillip & Kate Holland, 
** Bushville, M— Co., Mass.”’ 12 & 10 yrs old. 


This epistle they read over and over, with much 
pride, and then tied it securely in the very middle of 
the thorny holly sprays, where it was quite hidden 
from sight; and, unknown to their mother, it was 
next day packed in a barrel with hundreds of 
wreaths and yards of festooning, and shipped by 
rail to New York, where a week later it adorned 
a window of a fashionable shop on Broadway. 


In a richly-furnished room, by a blazing coal fire, 
that lit up with its rosy light the rare paintings on 
the walls and the handsome surroundings, all of 
which bespoke both wealth and comfort, sat a lady, 
dressed in heavy black, trying to shut her ears to 
the holiday mirth in the street without; for, only 
one short year before, childish feet had danced 
gaily up and down the broad staircase, and merry 
voices resounded through the stately halls. But 
now the little feet were still, the two sweet voices 
hushed, and the mother sat alone in her childless 
home, finding little joy in the holy, happy Christ- 
mastide. ‘‘Poor Mrs. Howard! how sorrowful 
she looks,’’ thought a kind-hearted sewing-girl, 
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who had brought home some work, and received a | 
| cover having been knocked off, they drew forth the 


generous gift in addition to the money due her. 
“I wish I could cheer her up a little,’ and so 
thinking, came to a standstill before a florist’s 
store, the windows of which were gay with frag- 
rant evergreens and bright-hued flowers. ‘‘Oh! 
what pretty holly ! and how Christmaslike it looks ! 
I wish Mrs. Howard could see this, for I know 
she is fond of it.”’ So, on kind deed intent, the 
girl entered the shop and inquired the price of 
the bunch of holly. It came within her slender 
means, and with a glowing face she hastened back 
to the darkened house, and with a courtesy and a 
‘‘Pardon me, ma’am, but I have just brought you a 
bit of Christmas,” laid the messenger from the 
pine woods on her lap.—‘“‘ Oh! thank you, Maggie ; 
this is really beautiful!” said Mrs. Howard ; and, 
glad to see her smile ever so faintly, the girl left 
with a lighter heart. But a moment later, tears 
were falling among the scarlet berries, and spark- 
ling like dew-drops on the dark-green leaves, as 
slowly the lady untied the bunch, intending to dec- 
orate her children’s portraits with the humble gift. 
Her thoughts had wandered far away into the sad 
land of memory, when suddenly something rust- 
ling beneath her fingers brought her back to the 
present, and with surprise she drew forth from its 
green bed and read the little note sent by Katy and 
Phil from their mountain home in New England. 

The holly messenger had done its mission, and 
done it well, for with a new and happier look on 
her face than it had worn for months, Mrs. Howard 
laid down the letter, exclaiming: ‘‘Poor little 
ones! they shall have a merry Christmas, if I can 
give it them,” and hastily donning hat and cloak, 
she joined the laughing, hurrying throng without. 
On his return home that evening, Mr. Howard 
was both surprised and delighted to find his wife 
bright and interested, busily packing a large box 
with clothing, toys, and sweetmeats, to which she 
even added a litile hat and gown that had belonged 
to her own little Helen, who was just the age of 
wee Nelly. The holly had proved a blessing to 
both sender and receiver. 

It was Christmas eve, cold and frosty; the snow 
falling in large flakes, quietly and gently, around 
the lonely little cottage on the border of the pine 
forest. But, within, it looked quite gay and festal, 
for the children had covered the old cracked walls 
with garlands of green, and stood great hemlock 
branches in the corners, while the pine knots 
burned as though they knew it was Christmas ; 
and close to the chimney hung two little striped 
stockings, fastened up there by Nelly and Nolly, 
who were now fast asleep in an adjoining room, 
“while visions of sugar-plums danced through 
their heads.”’ 

‘IT am afraid the holly messenger has failed,” 
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whispered Phil to Katy, as he carefully shaped a | 


small wooden boat he was whittling out for Noily. 
—‘ Yes,’ sighed Katy, 
she was filling with beans, “it is getting very late. 
—‘*Here is all there is to put in the stockings, 
said Mrs. Holland, emerging from the cupboard 
with two red apples, a doughnut man and woman, 
and some handfuls of chestnuts. ‘Poor dots! I 
am afraid they will be disappointed, not to find 
even a stick of candy.” 

At that moment a thundering rap-tap-tap sound- 
ed through the house, and made them all jump. 
‘‘Who can that be, this time of night ?”’ said the 
mother, starting to open the door; but Katy was be- 
fore her, and ushered in a neighboring farmer, cov- 
ered with snow, and bearing a huge box, which he 
set down with a thump, saying: ‘ There, Mrs. Hol- 
land, I found that down to the village, directed 
to you, so I jist brought it up.””—‘‘Thank you very 
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much, though I don’t know what it can be.””—‘‘A 
Christmas-box, may be!’ laughed the man; “ but 


I must hurry along,’’ while Phil and Katy seemed 
to have suddenly lost their senses, as they went 
dancing wildly around the room, clapping their 
hands, and erying: ‘It’s the holly! the holly! 
and Christmas has come after all!” greatly to the 
mystification of their mother, until, while Phil ran 
for a hatchet, Katy told her of the letter they had 
sent in the barrel of greens. She could hardly be- 


glancing up from the bag | 








lieve her ears, and still less her eyes, when, the 
contents of that wonderful Christmas-box. ‘* Here 
are the skates, and the shoes, and the candy, and 
the oranges! everything the children wished for !”’ 
cried Katy, in ecstacy ; ‘“‘and a beautiful hat and 
thick, warm dress for both Nell and Noll. Oh! 
won’t they be pleased !’’—‘‘And you older ones are 
not forgotten,”’ said Mrs. Holland, holding up two 
packages, addressed to “Miss Kate and Master 
Phillip Holland,’’ and which were found to contain 
the prettiest suits they had ever seen, together with 
various articles dear to the hearts of girls and boys, 
and which they declared to be just what they 
wanted ; while even the mother was not neglected, 
for a warm blanket shawl, and a kind letter en- 
closing a ten-dollar bill, sent the grateful tears 
welling to her eyes, as she called down many bless- 
ings on the generous lady in her far-off city home, 
who had so liberally responded to the prayer of the 
holly-berries. So the stockings were filled, and 
filled to overflowing ; and it was a merry sight that 
the sun peeped in upon next morning, and caught 
two little white-robed figures capering over the 
floor and shouting with delight, as they declared it 
to be the very best Christmas they had ever known; 
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UNSUSPECTED LETTER DELIVERY. 


while Katy, in her new plaid dress, and Phil, in his 
patty blue suit, smiled upon the children’s joy. 

And not only to the Holland family did the bunch 
of holly bring a merry Christmas, for many a poor 
city home was made glad and cheery that day, by 
the visits and gifts of the sad-eyed lady, who, hav- 
ing once tasted the joy of giving, was not willing 
tu stop, but scattered her bounties far and wide, 
becoming herself much happier in so doing. 

From amidst rich wreaths of glossy holly shone 
the sweet, pictured faces of the little lost Helen 
and Robbie Howard; but the Christmas angels of 
Charity and Good-will reigned in the saddened 
home, and the mother's heart was comforted. 





Diminutive Cows.—While in Georgia we 
recently saw a breed of cows not much larger than 
goats. People said they were fair milkers, and one 
“ole aunty”? made butter ‘fo’ de sto’,” from 
which it was inferred that she made from her two 
cows butter for her own use and some to sell. 
Children have a natural fondness for diminutive 
things, as Bantam chickens, ponies and little don- 
keys. Little breeds of cows too have their fanciers. 
Kerry’s, when well formed, and of recently im- 
ported blood, are attractive as well as useful, and 
Brittany’s are still more so, being much smaller. 
There is many a village lot on which one might be 
stabled, and tethered, to the advantage of the 
household, and the comfort of the children. 
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The Doctor's ‘Coat 


I am glad that cooler aa bring more letters 
from my young friends. They have celebrated the 
Fourth of July, have gone through the hot days 
of August, and are now ready to plan for winter's 
study and amusement. Send along your letters, 
boys and girls, and I will reply to them as soon as 
Ican. If I seem to be late with my answers, it is 
because we are obliged to have this part of the 
paper ready a good ways ahead, for it takes the 
printer a long time to print nicely the engravings, 
etc., for the multitude cf young and old readers. 

THE LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


Now here is a letter that takes me right back to 
my boy days. Oh, how long ago it seems! It is 
from Master E. J. Wheelock, in Philadelphia, and 
gives an interesting account of the formation of 
“The Linnean Society.” The boys meet every 
Thursday, and its members give lectures on va- 
rious natural history subjects. The boys go out 
on collecting excursions, and report to the meet- 
ing what they have seen. They appoint commit- 
tees to report on such matters as they do not un- 
derstand, and are going to try and get one of the 
American Agriculturist Microscopes to study with. 
Iam especially pleased with the ending of “EF. J. 
W.’s” letter, as he says: “J think that country 
boys and girls could easily organize suck a society, 
which would be of great use to them.”-—Of course 
it would. Country boys and girls live so far apart 
that they are almost strangers to one another. 
Such a society brings them together, and does 
much good. Let us have more societies like the 
“Linnean,” of Philadelphia. Some of my happiest, 
most profitable days in youth were passed in 
just such a society as my young friend describes. 


CAPILLARY ATTRACTION, 


Here is a neat letter from Miss Pauline E. P., 
Port Chester, N. Y., who cannot understand why, 
if water seeks its level, it rises in a lump of sugat 
when the lower edge is wet. If Miss Pauline 
had a glass tube with a very fine bore to it, and 
should place its lower end in water, it would rise 
in the tube. This was first noticed in very small 
tubes, and was called capillary attraction, from the 
Latin word capillus, a hair, the tubes having a very 
small, hair-like bore. A better name would be 
“surface attraction.’’ If she will take two pieces 
of window-glass, of equal size, and put them to- 
gether so that the edges touch at one side, and those 
at the other side are very slightly separated, and 
then place the lower part ina plate of water (all 
the better if colored with a little ink, that it may 
be seen more plainly), the liquid will rise between 
the glasses. The nearer they are together the 
higher will the liquid rise. The surfaces of the 
glass in this experiment attract the liquid and 
causes it to rise above its level, just as the inner 
surface of the small tube does. Now a lump of 
sugar, though it looks solid, is made up of very 
small crystals, the surfaces of which act just like 
the surfaces of the plates of glass, and cause the 
liquid to rise. In the same way the soil particles 
bring water up from below to supply moisture or 
sap to the roots of plants in dry weather. 

FEEDING FISHES, ETC., IN AN AQUARIUM. 

My young friend, A. E. Wright, Framingham, 
Mass., has an aquarium in which are fishes and tur- 
tles, and, being desirous of feeding them in win- 
ter, wishes to know how he can preserve grass- 
hoppers and worms for that season. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to keep grasshoppers; 
but worms (I suppose he means angle worms) can 
easily be kept. Fill a box or keg with soil and 
place the worms on it, and they will soon burrow 
out of sight. Keep the box or keg in the cellar, 
or where it will not freeze, and worms can be taken 
out when wanted. I think my young friend will 
find that lean beef, pulled apart into fine shreds, 
will answer for food, and is not near so trouble- 
some as to preserve worms, All fishes do not re- 
quire animal food, in fact some of them do not eat 
it at all.- Try those that refuse meat with pellets 
of bread; remove from the water all food not eaten. 





Christmas Around the World. 
> 


It was what Uncle Jack called a “real old- 
fashioned ” Christmas, and he ought certainly to 
have known, for he had seen enough of them. 
“The wind,’’ said Uncle Jack, ‘‘howls in that 
chimney like a pack of wolves—like those we heard 
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a story being behind them.—‘* Away up in Califor 
nia,” replied Ned, with the careless dignity of a 
traveller and aman of the world.—‘* Was it in a 
gold mine ?”? asked Tommy, with whom California 
was but another name for a world of that precious 
metal in solid lamps.—‘ It was near a gold mine,” 
answered Ned; ‘‘Eh, Uncle Jack?” —‘‘ Near a 
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there at certain seasons when they want to fish, A 
good many of them live up in the trees ashore the 
rest of the year. You see, all of the low land 
along the Amazon, for a hundred miles from where 
it empties into the sea, is covered with forests 
which are almost always submerged by the tide, 
So the Indians build rough houses in the branches 





























last Christmas eve—eh, Ned, my boy, do you rec- 
ollect those wolves, we heard up in the Sierras?’ 

The boys all stared at that lucky brother who had 
just come back from a three-years’ trip around the 
world with his sailor uncle. Ned became aware of 
his importance all at once, and straightened himself 
up on his stool in front of the big farmhouse fire- 
place, where a mountain of flame was glowing above 
the huge back log :—‘‘ Yes, indeed,”’ said he, ‘I 





FISHING HUT ON THE AMAZON, 


shan’t forget that Christmas eve in a hurry, I'll be 
bound.’’—‘‘ Where was it you heard the wolves, 
Ned?” asked Tommy, who was never backwaré in 
asking questions when there was any likelihood of 














STMAS IN THE SIERRAS. 
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hole in the ground that I never got any gold out 
of,’ grunted the Captain, picking up a live coal in 
his horny fingers and dropping it in his pipe bowl. 
“Tf there’s any in it, ’'m in bigger luck than I 
think—and so are you, for you’ll get some Christ- 
mas presents from me before you die.’’—Tommy 
was beginning to ask, ‘‘ but, Uncle Jack, haven’t 
you got money enough to buy us some Christmas 
presents now ?’”—when mamma, looking over her 
sewing from the chimney corner, said: ‘Indeed, 
Ned, you have had three Christmases away from 
home. Suppose you tell us of them. Where did 
you spend your first Christmas since we saw you 
last ?’’—‘‘On the Amazon river,’ responded Ned. 
“Don’t you remember, Uncle Jack, the mate call- 
ing us at daylight, and our seeing the big sandbar, 
with the red and white cranes on it, and the gulls 
diving for fish? And the little house built on posts 
out in the water, and the Indians fishing from it, 
and that boy asleep with his line tied to his wrist 
who woke so suddenly and was so scared to see a 
big ship that he fell into the water? I don’t re- 
member ever seeing such a comical sight,’’ said 
Ned laughing, ‘‘ except when Tommy was a baby 
and fell headlong into the maple sugar kettle. Do 
you remember that interesting occasion, Tommy ?”’ 

‘““Was he drowned ?” asked Tommy, ignoring 
the personality. --‘‘Was he!’’ said Ned. “You 
can’t drown an Indian in that country. Why, he 
had shinned up the post to the house again in a 
minute, and pulled a big fish up on his line, along 
with him. And he yelled and waved the fish at us, 
like a handkerchief, until we were tired of looking 
at him.’’—‘‘ It must have been nice to eat when he 
got through with it,” observed Dick, who had been 
listening, without interrupting his work on the cane 
head he was carving to present to his father on the 
morrow. ‘But I say, Ned, what do the Indians 
live on the water like that for ?’’—‘‘ They only live 
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and live in them. The river Indians have lived so 
for hundreds of years. There are plenty of them, 
I guess, that never felt dry land under their feet, 
and would feel uncomfortable there as you 
would if you had to live all your life upon a tree. 

“But what do they eat?” asked Tommy, with 
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A CHRISTMAS FISHERMAN, 


whom this always was a question of the first im- 
portance.— Fish is about all.”,—‘‘ And what do 
they wear ?”’—‘‘ Their skins, or an old shirt that 
they trade fish for to some passing vessel. They’ll 
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give you a boat-load of fresh or smoked fish for a 
shirt that ’ma would cut up for rag carpets. Uncle 
Jack always saves up his old clothes to trade for 
provisions when he goes that way; don’t you, 
Uncle Jack ?”’—* They come in handy, down there, 
I must allow,” answered the captain.—‘‘ Why, the 
chap at the little banana farm gave us a cabin full, 
don’t you remember, for your old high hat. How 
is this for a Christmas dinner? Baked dolphin, 
that I caught myself that morning. a parrot pot- 
pie that the banana man had shot the parrots for; 
and fresh bananas. You can’t get up a Christmas 
dinner like that hereabouts, 1’l] warrant !’’—*‘* We 
can get turkeys here, though,” said Tommy, ‘‘and 
mince pic.’’—‘‘ And we don’t have to kill any poor 
Polly’s,’’ added Mattie, in whose bedroom some- 
thing which looked very much like a parrot in a 
cage, was waiting tu be discovered as a Christmas 
reminder of her wandering brother. ‘‘If I only 
had a Polly now, I'd like to see any one eat him.” 

‘“So you had your first Christmas dinner on the 
Amazon, Ned,”’ interrupted mamma. 

‘““Yes, ma’am; and next day we got to Para, 
where we left our cargo, and took another on board 
for London. From London we went to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and from there to Australia, where 
we had our second Christmas. Only think of it, 
two Christmases without a flake of snow, and the 
sun so hot that we ate in our shirt sleeves.’— 
** What did you eat in Australia ?”’? queried Tommy, 
who had put a couple of apples in the ashes, and 
was watching them sputter.—‘* Mutton stew !’— 
“Don’t they have anything but mutton to eat in 
Australia, on Christmas ?’’—‘*‘ Where we were, we* 
were lucky to get that. Iwas with the mate, and 
going up the Murray river in a farmer’s boat, who 
had sold Uncle Jack a lot of wool and was going to 
fetch another load down.”’ 

By this time Tommy’s apples were done, and he 
was too busy with them to ask any questions. 
Dick, however, said: ‘‘ Australia is a great country, 
isn’t it, Ned ?’—‘* From what I saw of it, it must 
be. Only think of a sheep farm twenty miles 





CHRISTMAS ON 


Drawn and Engraved for 


square, and so many sheep on it that the man who 
owned them offered to give us a hundred for my 
old ‘Robinson Crusoe’ I took along to read. He 
said he hadn’t seen a book except the Bible and a 


| last year’s almanac for six months, out in the back 
country of Australia where he lived.’’ 

‘* But how about the gold mine ?”’ interposed Tom- 
my, before commencing his second apple.—‘‘ Oh! 
that’s Uncle Jack’s story,’ said Ned, laughing. 
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had not made a fortune, but he had saved the home, 
whose hospitable hearth sent its warm Christmas 
welcome out to him to-night, as if to thank him 
for his unselfishness and love. ‘ Well,” the captain 
went on, knocking tie ashes from his pipe against 














CHRISTMAS-DAY IN AUSTRALIA. 
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Everyone looked at Uncle Jack, of course. 
‘*T reckon I’d be a heap better off if it wasn’t my 
story,” he began. ‘You remember very well 
when I went to California, don’t you, Martha ?”’ 

Mamma said she did, and the memory that came 
with the reply sent a soft light into her eyes. She 


1 saw in the leaping flames the poor old farm, the bad 
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THE AMAZON, 


the American Agriculturist. 


seasons, the load of debt upon it, and a brave, san- 
guine sailor brother setting out for the land of gold 
with only his health and strength, and his stout 
heart to make his fortune with.—Poor Uncle Jack 





his toe, ‘‘after I sent that money on to father, to 
lift the mortgage with, I went back to the mines 
again, and there I worked with my partner, Harry 
Wilkins, month in and month out, for a bare living. 
It seemed to us, that all the gold in the earth had 
been dug out, when a little, aguish Frenchman, 
that had been digging up among the mountains a 
year or more, came to me one day and told me he 
had struck it at last. He showed mea lot of quartz 
from the place he had been working, and there was 
gold in it, sure enough. But ‘he wanted money to 
get to San Francisco and have it assayed, and he 
hadn’t any,’ so he offered us a fair half of his mine, 
to help him out. We had a few hundreds of dol- 
lars saved up, and we gave them to him. He went 
off with his quartz, and we moved to his mine. 
That was the last we ever saw of him, and all the 
gold we ever found in the mine, was in a few more 
pieces of quartz like what he had shown us.”— 
** How was that ?”’ asked mamma.—“ Well,” replied 
Uncle Jack, rubbing his chin softly and looking 
into the fire, ‘‘the fellow had ‘salted’ the claim. 
He had bought some good quartz from another 
mine, and sold us on the strength of it. We dug 
until we began to starve, and then I went to sea 
again. Wilkins stayed there, and being in San 
Francisco this time last year, Ned and I went up 
through the great mountains, to see him.” 

“And was he mining yet?” asked mamma. 

‘Well,’ answered Uncle Jack, slowly, “yes; 
but he had stopped digging for gold, and taken to 
digging for crops, and he’s got the finest farm in 
that section of California. He gets water out of 
the pit we dug for gold, and it’s the best he ever 
tasted. It ought to ve, considering what it cost us.” 

* x * % x 

““T say, Ned,” called Tommy, in the darkness of 
the big room under the roof, where the boys slept— 
“Say away,’’ responded Ned sleepily, from his cot. 
—‘* What did you get for dinner that Christmas 
you heard the wolves howl, up in California ?”— 
Ned’s only answer to this question was a snore. 
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Designing for Scroll Sawing. 


A simple method of making designs for scroll 
work is as follows: Procure several sheets of 
thin plain white paper of any suitable size, a com- 
mon pen, ink, pencil, rubber, a square and dividers. 
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Determine what article to design, and its size 
Every part must be supported, to prevent splitting 
off. Make as few openings as possible, consistent 
with beauty and fitness for the purpose intended. 

An example: To design the back of a comb case 
twelve inches wide and seventeen inches long, with 
but three openings in the pattern, place a sufli- 
ciently large sheet of paper on a board or table, its 
narrow side towards you, and draw a!ine across 





Fig. 4. 
Mark on this line two 
Through these 
points draw two very light parallel pencil lines 


Fig. 3. 


its middle the longest way. 
points seventeen inches apart. 


across the paper. Three inches above the lowest 
point draw a line across the paper at right angles 
to the long first line. Four inches above this draw 
another line parallel to it. Then six inches on 
each side of the long line draw lines parallel to it. 
You will have a space twelve inches wide and four 
inches high, the place of the comb box; your 
drawing will appear like figure 1. Now study the 
whole space, twelve by seventten inches, to invent 
the design. All above and below the box space (of 
twelve by four inches) is to be made ornamental. 
With a pencil lightly sketch the pattern as you de- 
sign it in mind. It may be composed wholly of 
curves, or of curves and straight lines combined. 
After making a sketch of a suitable design, re- 
mark half of it (on one side of the long middle 
line), retouching here and there to perfect the pat- 
tern, erasing all unnecessary lines. 
will now appear as in figure 2. In the half pattern 
finish the lines carefully with pen and ink. Fold 
the paper exactly on the center line first drawn, so 
that the inked lines will be on the outside. Place 
the paper against a pane of glass through which 
strong light is shining. Press the two folds close 
together. The ink lines of the drawing will show 
plainly through. Carefully trace with a pencil all 
the ink lines, and both sides of the design will be 
alike in every detail and part. Figure 3 shows 
how the pattern will now appear. This will be a 
design for the back part of the combease. The 
front of the case will of course be like the back, 
after sawing through; in this instance the ends of 
the box will be three and three-quarter inches long 
by three inches wide. The front is made plain, two 
end three-quarters by twelve inches, the bottom 
three and a quarter by twelve inches. The front 
may be line-carved in any appropriate design, and 
then the completed comb case will appear as in 
figure 4. The right and teft sides of all scroll 
designs may be duplicated in like manner. 
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Designs with large openings like this may be 
pasted on medium thick card-board. Tack the 
card-board to the wood to be made up. Following 
the pattern lines, saw through card-board and 
wood, preserving the card carefully. This card 
pattern may be used as long as required, by mark- 
ing around it and sawing to the lead-pencil lines. 
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How Indian Arrow-heads are Made. 

_> 

Many of your young readers have doubtless 
picked up the so-called Indian arrow-heads, and 
have wondered how such hard, tough flint-stones 
could be worked into such regular shapes. Some 
years ago I lived among the Indians in Southern 
Nevada, and was thus able to see them make 
arrow-heads, which, by the way, are really used as 
knives, tied upon wooden handles. In answer to 
my inquiries, the Indians intimated a good deal of 
mystery about it, pretending that they did not un- 
derstand my questions, or that the man who made 
them was away. Finally my friend ‘‘ Bush-head 
Jem’ agreed, for the sum of one dollar, to bring 
the expert in stone-work. One day he solemnly 
came into the cabin accompanied by an old Indian, 
while a number of squaws outside of the cabin 
flattened their noses on the window and watched 
the proceedings. The payment of the dollar being 
settled, the Indian brought out his tools, consist- 
ing of a prong of deer’s horn, sharpened to a point, 
resembling a dull lead pencil, and a piece of thick 
buckskin. He placed the buckskin on the palm of 
his left hand, then firmly holding a flake of ‘‘ ob- 
sidian’’ or voleanic glass between the tips of his 
fingers and the buckskin, with his right hand he 
pressed the point of the deer’s horn on the outside 
edge of the obsidian. A fragment flew off; an- 
other pressure, and another fragment was removed, 
until by repeated pressures he had worked one side 
into shape. The stone was then turned, and the 
process repeated. No blows were struck; simple 
pressure was sufficient to remove the splinters un- 
til a beautiful arrow-head was the result. The 
finishing touches were made with the thumb-nail. 
After the Indian had done all he could with the 
deer’s horn, the edges of the arrow-head were 
very sbarp and thin, the outline smooth. He 
passed his thumb-nail across these edges, breaking 
out nichs or gaps, and thus completed the work. 
He made a number of them, taking only a few 
minutes for each. I purchased his tools and at- 
tempted the manufacture, succeeding tolerably. 
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New Farm Implements and Appliances, 








Graphite Anti-friction Boxes. 


It is estimated that about one-third of the motive 
power in all our machines, vehicles, ete., is ex- 
pended in overcoming friction. Friction between 
moving surfaces is, in great measure diminished 
by the use of oils, fats, soap, and other lubricators, 
An excellent lubricator in general use, is a mixture 
of graphite with fats. Graphite, of which blaek. 
lead pencils are made, is a mineral, also called 








“black-lead and “ plumbago”’, although it does 
not contain lead. A Mr. Smalley has invented a 
method of application which makes use of graphite 
alone as a lubricator, The bearing or box in 
which a journal axle revolves, has on its interior 
surface a deep spiral groove, which is filled with 
the best graphite under great pressure. The en- 
graving shows, in section, a bearing of this kind. 
The graphite thus used keeps the moving part lu- 
bricated without the aid of oil or fat. Testimony as 
to the utility of this invention is given by a number 
of engineers in the U. 8. Navy, and by others who 
have made use of it upon machinery and vehicles, 


and we learn that steps are being taken to bring it 


into general use for farm and other machines, 
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| The Danish Centrifugal Milk Separator. 


A few years ago, we gave an account of the early 
attempts to separate cream from milk by centrifu- 
gal force, and described the first machine used for 
the purpose. Since then, there has been a com- 
bination of several inventions, resulting in a ma- 
chine, the name of which is given above, and 
which promises to occupy an important place 
among modern dairy appliances. The *‘ separator’ 
consists essentially of a rapidly revolving cylinder. 
The milk is placed in this cylinder; the skim-milk 
being heaviest is thrown towards the cireumfer- 
ence, while the lighter cream remains nearer the 
centre. By a prcper arrangement of pipes, the 
skim-milk and the cream are drawn off separately. 

The engraving shows the general appearance of 
the separator. The highest portion is a reservoir, 
from which the milk flows in a continuous stream 
into the separator at the left hand. This consists 
of a wrought-steel cylinder,surrounded by a wrought 
iron casing, within which the steel cylinder is made 
to rotate very rapidly by means of steam or other 
power. The cream and the skim-milk, being thus 
separated by the centrifugal force, are collected by 
themselves as above stated. The process goes on 
continuously as long as fresh milk is supplie?. 
Among the advantages claimed for this method 
are: Amore complete separation of the cream, 
and consequently a larger amount of butter froma 
given quanity of milk, than is yielded by either 
cold setting or by setting in pans; a great saving 
of ice over the ice system of setting; a great 
economy ofroom. Besides these, it is asserted 
that this method affords a superior quality of both 
butter and skim-milk. This method of separat- 
ing cream has been suecessfully employed in some 
of the best dairies, and appears to deserve the at- 
tention of those who would keep pace with the 
improvements in dairy methods and appliances. 
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Advy’ing Rates, see third cover page.] 


Ahead of All Cthers. 


The superiority of Wells, Richardson & Co's. Improved 
Butter Color over all others made, is again demonstrated 
by itsrecord at the Autumnal Fairs. ‘the test of pratical 
use is what tells the story, and the great value of the 

remiums given by the Agricultural Fairs. lies in the 
act, that the judges in the se cases are regular farmers, 
who know what their needs are and what will supply them. 
Wells, Richardson & Co’s. Lmproved Butter Color, which 
has taken first premium at a.l fairs where exhibited, 
is put up in a vegetable oil so prepared that it cannot 
become rancid, a most important property, the lack of 
which is fatal to so many of the Butter-C ‘olors offered 
for sale. It does not color the buttermilk; 1t imparts 
a bright natural color, which is unattained by many 
others; and being the strongest is the cheapest Color in 
the market. 


H. W. Johns Manufacturing Come. 
pany, of New York, have obtained a silver medal 
at the Amsterdam Exhibition, the highest award grant- 
ed to their class of goods. This is a substantial victory 
for American goods. 








ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 
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BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 











(Continued from las month.) 


How Watch Cases are Made. 


In 1875, thirteen men comprised the 
entire working force used in the manu- 
facture of the James Boss’ Gold Watch Case. 
Now over five hundred are employed, and the 
number is constantly increasing. The rea- 
son of this increase is this: In the James 
Boss’ Gold Watch Case all the metal in sight 
and subject to wear is solid gold,w hile the re- 
mainder, which only lends strength to the 
case, is of stronger metal than gold, 
giving gold where gold is needed, and 
strong, elastic metal where strength and 
elasticity are needed, a combination pro- 
ducing a watch case better than solid gold 
and at ONE-HALF the cost. 

Over 200,000 of these cases 
have been sold, and every jeweler in the 
country can testify to their quality and 
merit. LUDINGTON, Mich., Dec. 5, 1882. 

E. W. Marsh, of the Democrat, bought a Jas. Boss* 
Gold Watch case 18 years ago, and carried it until a 
short time ago, when I purchased it, and sold it toa 
customer. The case showed no signs of wear, except 
that natural to any case, and I am satisfied can be 
ee guaranteed for at least ten yearsmore. I have 
sold the James Boss’ Gold Watch Case for many years, 
and the parties who bought the first ones are 
ing them to-day, as well satisfied as though they had 
bought a solid gold case costing twicethe money. I 
regard them as the only cases of this kind a jeweler 
should sell who desires to give his customers the 


worth of their money or values his reputation, 
Wo. J. CUSHWAY, Jeweler, 


Bend 3 cent stamp to Keystone Watch Case Factories, Phila. 
delphia, Pa., for handsome Illustrated Pamphlet showing bow 
James Boss’ and Keystone Watch Cases are made. 


(To be Continued.) 


The ACCURATE WATCH 


Made to use, keep time, and not break down. Stem Winder, 
Stem Setter. German og inn Case Nickel-plated. Price 
$10, delivered. m irculars fre 

CUMMINGS & ( *O.. 88 Dey Street, New York. 


——_ BUTTER SHIPPING 
— 


TRADE, MARK 















1635 Barker St. 
B  Phila., Pa. _ 


Tilus. Catalogue 










Daire AMER] 
L gary Su FU 
1635 Boker fe 
? PHILA. a 


Buter PRINTERS, 
Try our way of Printe 


ing and Shipping 
es and get BEST prices. 


For the cheapest and 
best selling book in the 
) WA TEL liberal terms to agents. 


Don’ t fail to apply. Terms and Circulars free. 
Address W. E. DIBBLE & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Union Undergarments. 
Vest and Drawers in One. 


E. 14t 


EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all weights of 
Merino and Cashmere; 
Chemil: ttes, | Princess 
Skirts, Equipoise, mane f 
cipation, Dress Reform, 
Hand Comfort Weists, 
Corded Waists 2a 
Specialty. Shoulder 
Brace and Corset com- 
bined. Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Supporters, 
Obstetric Bandages, 
Shoulder Stocking Sup- 
porters, Sanitary Nap- 
S kins, etc. 

Price 82.25. Custom work promptly attended to. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MES. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 








JAMESPYL 


Wy, 
Ts 







ey 


The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 








Tur Estey OrcaNn helps “*72 
to make many thousand 
homes happy during the 

long Winter evenings. Send for an Illustrated Cata- 
logue containing a variety of Elegant designs. It will 


be mailed free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 











HW.JOHNS 


‘ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, 


Asbestos Roofing, 
Steam Packing, 


se Mill Board, 
‘“ BoilerCoverings, 
“ Building Felt, 


FIRE PROOF SHEATHING, COATINGS, CEMENTS, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE, 


H.W JOHNS M’F'G CO,, 67 Maiden Lane, WY. 














ee — — 








115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


OFFICE, 115 KINZIE Sr., 


Dealer i in, Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. = 
Warehouses . 7 ; 


104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, 


CHICACO, ILL. 


AG RICULTURIS?. 


G | DRESS REFORM. |G ROA MACY & CO. 
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14th STREET & Gth AVENUE, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAILERS 
OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 


AND 


FANCY GOODS 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA, 


MAC Y’S 


SAN TA CLAUS 


HAVE ALWAYS BEEN SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 


OUR IMPORTATIONS THIS FALL ARE HEAVIER 
AND EMBRACE A LARGER VARIETY OF 
TOYS, DOLLS. AND HOLIDAY GOODS 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
N. B.—As we open our HOLIDAY 


| GOODS, mail orders will be filled 


and shipped on any date desired, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 












Sea O CLAN S, 


LR EH OGIENTIFIC NOVELTIE 


a te - The approaching Holidays cause 
=) Pell us to solicit your prompt appli- 
cation for Holiday List of usee 
ful. amusing, instructive and 
novel Gifts, for both young and 
old. Remember—a postal card will 
secure you the list free, on mention 
of this paper. 















WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURE!S OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 


Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD. in every respect, of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 
And with determined policy to build only the BEST Ma- 
CHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power. Fora 
qnarter of a century have maintained their manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural eon 
tion. 


of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on app 
Mention this paper. 


MARYLAND FARMS, foFru!t, Grain, and Grase, 


er 
acre. Cataloguesfree. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, Ma. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Dutchess County Farm, of 475 acres, t> close Estate of 
Andrew C. Warren. Grass and grain. Water, fences = 
buildings all excellent. Fifteen acres of apple ‘orchard. 
family from first settlement. Non-malarious ana po Mg 
good neighborhood, in Town of Stamford, on line of New- 
burgh, Dutchess and Conn. R. R. and Poughkeepsie Boston 
and Hartford R. R. 

[f not before sold, will be offered at auction Jan. 15th, 1884, 
12 o’clock noon, at Hicks* Hotel, Bangall, Dutchess 'Co., Ne ¥, 
Ad more minnte Information apply to 
rs. Ve 
‘ALVAH B. WARREN, Bangall, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Mrs. E, A. W. BATES, New Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. ¥. 
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| DeceMBER, 


AN AGRICULTURIST. 














\ {SEEDS WORTH GROWING 7, 


“PLA TS, BULBS, ETC 


GARDEN 





ff GARDEN REQUISITES. 





BL] S ILLUSTRATED + 
BD + HAND-BOOK, 
For the FARM AND GARDEN, 150 pages, 300 
illustrations, and a Beautiful Colored Plate of 
Flowers, tells WHAT, WHEN, and HOW to plant, and 
is full of information inv aluable to all interested in 
gardening. MAILED FOR THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS, to 
cover postage. 
Ready January 1st. 
Hustrated Novelty List, contains all the New Vege- 
tables, Flowers and Plants. Ready in January. Free. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


A beautifully ulustrated Monthly devoted exclusively to the 
Valuable Premiums given to each Sub- 


Garden. 
scriber. $1.00 per year. Sample copy and Premium List 
Free. With Colored Plate, 10 cents. 


E AMERICAN GARDEN AND AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one} year for only $2.00. 


/ABN. BLISS SONS 34BARCLAY ST 














BURPEE’S 
Farm Annual for 1884. 


Containing full list standard Garden, Farm and Flower 
Seeds, and allthe Latest Nevelties. Handsomely Illus- 
trated with Colored Plates, and containing valuable infor- 
mation for the Farmer and Market Gardener. Sent F ree 
on application Address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 










Will be mailed to all applicants and to 
customers of last FREE year without ordering it. 
It contains illustrations, = descriptions and 
directions for planting all Vegetable and a? 


Seeds, Plants, etc. Imvwaluable to a 


D. M. FERRY & CO. sie 
THE OHEDS “47,Lowesr 


BEST PRICES. 


Our NEW ILLUSTRATED C ATA LOGUE for 1884, 
will be published Jan’y. ist,and ma‘led free to all who 
write forit. It contains full descriptions and directions 
for culture of over 1,000 varieties, embracing everything 
new and old. Send for it. it costs nothing. ,and may prove 
valuable. JOHNSON & STOKES, 

Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mich. 








Pampas, Palm-Leaves. 


Elegant Decorative Bouquets 1 ) 
suitable for large rooms, °™Y ¢ 


Holiday Cards and Letter Paper ornamented 
with Natural Flowers, Tropical Grasses, ete. 


ARNOLD PUETZ, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Send for a Special Price List. 








CABBAGE SEED 


A SPECIALTY. 
Long Island Cabbage Seed i is the very best. 
For Price List of choice Seeds to the Trade, all the 
finest, and leading sorts, address 


FRANCIS BRILL, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y, 
SEEDS FOR EVERYBODY. 


Before eng yg your FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS for 1884, send for my large illustrated Catalogue 
free to all, describing all the New and Choice Seeds for 
the Farm andGarden, Ev vere thing tested. Prices 
low. Cash Prizes. EDW. P. CLOUD, Kennett 8q., Pa. 








lent connections, a graduated engineer, speaking 
nch, English and Italian, would ee asan agent for the 


sale of American reg 7 in Eur ope 
Address * P. P.,’ vere ——— AD ERTISING AGENCY, 


A GERMAN GENTLEMAN of means, with excel- 
€ 


#i Park Row. New York 


| 






ARDEN AND FARM TOPICS 


By PETER HENDERSON is a New Book of 25) pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 
9 and containing a Steel Portrait of the Author, embrace. 
ing within y scope the following subjects: Popular Bulbs and their Culture.—Window Gardening, and Care of 
Plants in Rooms.—Propagation of Plants.—Rose Growing in Winter. Green- house Structures, and Modes of 
Heating.— Formation and Renovation of Lawns.—Onion Growing.—How to Raise Cabbage and Cauliflower.—On 
the Growing and Preserving of Celery.--Strawberry Culture.—Root Crops for Farm Stock.—Culture of Alfalfa or 
Lucerne.—Manures and their Modes of Application.— Market Gardening around New York.—The Use of the Feet 
in Sowing and Planting.—Draining, etc. 
Mailed on receipt of $1.50, or it will be sent as a Premium to all purchasers of Seeds or Plants from us in 1884, to 
the amount of $5.00 in one order. When the book is not desired, Seeds or I’lants to its value may be selected, 
Our Catalogue, giving full details of this ofter, sent free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., SEE DSMEN & FLORISTS 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 


mh 


ve SEEDS. 





» |b 














j(SHEVSSEDS, 





t of ALY pt ei for ALI CROFS, for AL L CLI- 
E All are tested; cnly the best sent out. 
sealer poe arm Seed Manu. r Titor y and best methods 






Fodder r Crops, Tree 
ud Price List of 


Ss, 





Crops 


of culture of Grains, Root 
Ariat 


Planting, etc. only 1Octs. 
= Several thousand varieties, FR 









oes 





NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY, 


| =< “bp My Vegetable and Flower S 
} = ~ eed Catalogue fe 
| LA 1884 will be sent Free to all who apply. Custome ++ of last 
j A ‘ : season need not write for it. All seed sent from my estab- 
E- lishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, go far, F 
that should it prove otherwise, I agree to refill the order 
gratis. My collection of ve getable seed is one of the most 
extensive to be found in any Americ an catalogue, and a large 
part of itis of my own growing. As the original intros 
aucer of Eclipse Beet, Early Ohio and Burbank a 
Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, the Hubbard 
: Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, and a score of other 
| : ZcF new Vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. In the f 
| : sis - gardens and on the farms of those who plant my [ 
seed will be found my best advertisement. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass 


~ PANDRETH PEDIGREE | 














SEEDS! 


THE U.S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. Dropusa Postal Card 
Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 


for our PRICED CATALOGUE. 





“SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. i 


In leaving the Small Fruit 
business, which is now for 


/BLACKB ERRY. 


sale, makes a farewell and The LARGEST. BEST. and 

very advantageous offer to MOST PRODUCTIVE Early Black 

old friends and readers of berry. 314 inches around, from 

iva a the American Agricultur- seed of se lected Wilson's 
Early. 


ist. He has made arrange- 

ments to sell his su re rbly illustrated book, “Success with 

Small] Fruits,” for $2.50—haif-price. It thus may become 

one of the cheapest Ai most beautiful Christmas gifts of 
theyear. Mailed, pre; ped. onreceipt of $2.50. Address, 
E, 20E, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


LITTLE & “BALLANTYN E, 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen, Carlisle, England. 


| Samples, Prices, and Catalogues free on application. 


| FRUIT 


KIEFFER HYBEID 
Pear Trees. 
100.000 


Peach ‘Trees. 


. berries, || 





Raspberries, 
Grapes, &e., &c. 
Catalogue with 


Colored Plates FREE. 


WM. PARRY, 
PARRY P. 0., N. J. 


x TERM vy ‘ ‘ 
FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1835, 

250.060 handsome Peach Trees, 
Kieffer Pear Trees, \ illions of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees. 25 Acres Big 
serries—Old Iron Clad, Manchester, Big 
Bob, and all others. Cat: yn 8 frec. 





And Mrs. Garfield Strawberry 
for 14. The Jus aggd Pree of o one : 

An in smense stock of Tyler an 
NOTES all Black Caps and Smail Fruits. 
Monthly.) Also Wager Peach. Address 
OHNSTON. ee Ontario County,N.Y 




















umson Nurseries. 
{00,000 Peach Trees 


150,000 albeery Trees for silk food; best 
Silk-worm Eggs.—Choice Small 





varieties. 
Fruits.—75 Acres of Ornamental Trees Address J. PE REINS, 
and Shrubs, including Rhodoedendrons, unicamuee 1 N. Je ‘ 





Azalias, Kalmia, sanene Maples, etc. 
etc. Catalogues Fre 
HANCE & BORDEN, “Mang'rs, Red Bank, N. J. 


Dutch Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING ine’ teu Sor Mane Catone, 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. a: S.COLLINAS, Moorestown, N.J. f 
DUTCH BULBS,—Large pment a. a a - _ J: jan ; 
the leading growers in Holland. irst quality l}ulbs, Beau- ° '@ —_ . ° a ? 
tiful Hot- Gee Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, &c., well W hitney S W estern Tree Digger. i 
Our Mac hine will do the work of twenty men, pod do it ' 


grown, cheap. New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries. 
Ss es, with a la tock o 
now Direwnerrs Se, ree steek of and more satisfactory, getting better and 


—" MORKET PEAR. 


99,999 Peach Trees. All best varie- 
ties of new and ‘ ld Strawberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes. Raspberries etc.” 


EARLY CLUSTER 


New Blackberry, early, hardy, good; 
single hill yielded 13 quarts at one pick- 


























mikinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to better, quicker, 
c ° yer ; more ag than is possible withas ade, Catalogue free. 
| applicants. § JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. | Address, N. A. WHITNEY, Franklin Grove, Lee Co., Il. ¢ 








Improved Harrow. Good for all work; can be shipped 
any where at small cost; mn es time and money; made only 


by the resentes: send sta mp. 
. HUTCHINSON, Griggsville, Pike Co., Ills 


EACH TREES at living prices. Apple, Plum, 


Small Fruits, &c. Prices on Application. 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
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MAM MoTa Se IEeGUE’ eran A 
M) JATALOGUE_ o 

Wonderful and Curious Things FREE 
All styles ORGANI) »s ORGANETTES, etc. 


CEM ORGANETTAS 6 


AND 100 FEET OF MUSIC, ONLY 
With EDISON?’S Instantaneous Mnsic (the best) 
any one able tocount. can play a tune on the Piano or 
Organ in 10 minutes. 24 tunes andinstructions only $1 






e ete) oP Ee OO, 
Or MAGICAL MEG ASCOPE (by mail) $2 50 
with which Chromo Cards, Photographs,PrintsO Zs 
from Books, Coins, Works of a Watch, etc., are shown 
on thescreen instead of glass slides (no end _of_amuse- 
men at small cost), by mail on receipt of only $2.50. 
S86 McTAMMANY ORGANETTE (full 
size Organ Reeds), and POLYOPTICON e 
COAL WITH SLIDES 
ort MAGIC LANTERNS fom '&iso- up: 
Tilus. Catalogue, 150 pp., incluing Photo. & Lecture, 10e. 
HARBACH ORGANINA CO.809 Filbert St.,Philada.,Pa. 


ELESGOPES Microscopes, Photographic Outfits for 
y amateurs. Opera Glasses, Spectacles, 
&e. B. & J. BECK 


Manufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa, 
ge Send for Illustrated Price Catalogue. 














Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


New buildings; steam heating; best appointed boarding 
Seminary for ladies and gentlemen in the State ; College- 
preparatory, Business, and other Educating Courses; se- 
nior class of thirty ; thirteen teachers. Ref.: Orange Judd, 
Principal’s class-mate. Catalogues free 

JOS. E. KING, D. D., PH. D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 



































FARMING TELLS HOW TO 
Cultivate all Farm Crops 
FOR 
Feed and Care for Stock, 
Grow Fruit, Manage Farm 
[ 3; Make I 
Happy. Tow TO MAKE MONEY ON THE 
FA Re M. Every Farmer should have acopy. S60 Pages. 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WE WANT 1000 mre BOOK AGENTS 
For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spicy Humor, and 
our greatest living Authors, including Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Harriet Prescott Spofiord. H. B, stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
give, for the first time, the true Story ot the Lives and Deeds o! our 
famous women. It is Superbly Mlustrated. Ministers say God 
sell 10 to 20 a day.. (j-Positirely the best chance to make 
money ever offere: Send for Circulars, E.rtra Jerms, &c., to 
se 
o ATHREE CENT STAMP 7 
—— 8 EE of — O 
=" will secure 17 pages of New Music, 10 pages 
Lithograph Portrait of some musical celebrity, and = 
much valuable information. Send stamp to 
WORK FOR WOMEN. Practical Sug- 
gestions for Remunerative Occupations. 
by all dealers, and sent post-paid by the pub- 
lishers. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 
—Fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, 
uncles, lovers and friends will find a year's subscription to 
tion of friendly feeling, especially as a holiday present. 
This model Magazine now combines the esseutial of all 
cents, or yearly $2 dd 
VAT Who wish to become Teles 
] | graph Operators and 
ailroad Agents, write 
y for our circulars. Largest 
and Best School in existence. 
M 
the leading Railroad and Telegraph Companies. Board 
only $2.50 per week. Address 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE NEW BOOK. 
: in the Best Manner: Breed, 
PROFIT Business ; Homes 
140 Illustrations. Write for full description to 
for the grandest and fastest selling book ever published, entitled 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just completed by 20 of 
Larcom. Mary Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 13 others. They 
speed it.” ‘Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
z. 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 
of Musical News and Instruction, a fall page 
Lu WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. » 
Handy-Book Series. Price 60 cents. For sale 
OVELTY, BEAUTY, AND ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE. 
DEMOREST’S MONTiILY MAGAZINE the best illustra- 
others, and only $2 yearly. Sold everywhere; price, 20 
° ress 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 E. 14th st .. N. Y. 
lost thorough teaching. Furnishes operators for 
1 
VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 














of Health contains more sensible 
articles than any other magazine 
that comes to our Sanctum.”* 


The Herald of Health. 


For 1884, 


Enlarged by addition of 8 Pages. 
PRICE, 81.00 PER YEAR. 
‘November and December Numbers Free to New 
Subscribers who send at once.) 


The cause of public and personal hygiene is making rapid 
strides, and a health journ:) i: now considered quite the 
thing to have in every family,as much so as a newspaper, 
a fashion magazine, or a farm journal. Twenty days of ill 


health is the yearly average of people. Multitudes of our | 


subscribers write us: * We have little or no sickness since 
we subscribed tor and put in practice the precepts of your 


journal.” Its aim is to promote human health, temperance, 


a wholesome, natural way of living, the breaking off of all 
bad habits, and a happy, cheerful life, and teach parents how 
to rear healthy, beautiful children. It will save to every 


family many times its cost, prevent much ill health, and 


often the loss of a precious life. We shall publish a series 
of articles in 1884, on Maintaining Strength after the 
Middle and Declining Life. 

Our Premium for each subscriber for 1884. who sends 50 


cents extra, is J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE’S great work, | 


entitled: 


Youth; Its Care and Culture. 


This book will be of great aid to parents in rightly aiding 
their sons and daughters and starting them in life. It con- 
tains the following chapters: 


Chap. 1. Culture and Improvement. 
‘© 2, The Eradication of Disease. 


«3. The Threshold of Life. 
‘© 4, Boy Manhocd in its Early Stage. 
‘© 5, Boy Manhood in Later Years. 


‘© 6, Girl Womanhood in its Early Stage. 


‘© 7, Girl Womanhood in its Later Years. 

«8, Habit as a Regenerator—Temper and 
Moodiness—Capricious Appetites, Pleas- 
ures, Pastimes, Rewards, and Pun- | 
ishments, 

« 9, Dress for Girls. 

‘10. Physical Education for a Feeble Child. 


Its retail price will be $1 per copy. cloth binding. 


é os 7 ne a | 
The Scientific American says: ** The Herald | 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Every subscriber tothe HERALD OF HEALTH, who sends | 
30 cents extra at the time of remitting for 1884, will re- | 


ceive the work by mail free. 


By sending us 15 subscribers and $15. we will present the | 


getter up of the Club withthe LIBRARY MICRO- 
SCOPE with stand, objectives, and case complete. This 
instrument has given universal satisfaction to every one 
who has procured it. Its price alone is $15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. You can send $15 and have the microscope 
forwarded, sending such names as you have at the time and 
the remainder ir thirty daysif moreconvenient. The pleas- 
ure to be derived from a microscope in examining circula- 
tion of blood in a frog’s foot, tadpole’s tail, fowl water 
food, insects, etc., and other objects, more than pays all the 
cost of the instrument. 


Deep Breathing; or, Lung Gymnastics, 


As a Means of Promoting the art of Song ; and of 
Curing Various Diseases of the Throat and 
Lungs, especially Sere Throats, 
Bronchitis Asthma, Weak 
Lungs, and Consumption. 

By SOPHIA MARQUISE A. CICCOLINA. 


Cloth, extra, 50 Cents, by mail. 


“EATING FOR STRENGTH.” 


By M. L. Hotprook, M. D.. including Scientific Feeding. 
500 Recipes for Wholesome Cookery. 100 Recipes for 
Delicious Drinks. 100 Ever Recurring Questions an-wered. 

“ One man’s mother and another man’s wife send me word 
that these are the most wholesome and practical recipes 
they ever saw.” —Z. R. Branson. 

“T am delighted with it.”—H. B. Baker, M. D., Michigan 
State Board of Health. 

By Mail, $1.00, Lady Agents Wanted. 


Liver Complaint, Nervous Dyspepsia & Headache. 


Their Causes, Prevention and Cure. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
Price by Mail, $1.00. 


THE DIET CURE. 





Pressed Bugs. —While we can usualiy 
make out plants sent for a name when they are pressed, 
it is not so with insects. We have three or four letters 
in which insects were enclosed. These have been so 
crushed in the mail, that they are past all identification. 
Unless insects are sent in a small tin or wooden box, or 
an unusually strong one of pasteboard, they rarely reach 
us in good condition. It is better to kill the insects be- 
fore they are sent, by immersing them in alcohol or 
other liquor, or exposing them to heat. 





Kill the Hogs Early.—In very cold 
weather it takes a large part of the food consumed to 
keep up the animal heat. leaving little of it to lay on fat 
or increase the weight of flesh. Feeding after Decem- 
ber 20th, in the Northern States, is not profitable unless 
one has an abundance of unmarketable corn with few 
swine, and unless they are kept in warm, close pens, 
properly ventilated. Thrifty farmers will provide in 
advance all needed facilities for butchering day, and so 
plan that the work can be postponed if the set day is 
Stormy or severely cold. This includes a supply of well 
sharpened knives, scalding kettles and tubs, platforms, 
ropes, pulleys, gambrels, fuel, barrels, ete, 





‘msilage Experiments.—Professor §. 
Johnson, of the Michigan Agricultural College, has made 
many experiments with ensilage during the past few 
years. He finds it better to have several small silos, or 
divisions, than one large one; that weighting with 
stones, barrels of earth, etc., is more satisfactory than a 
screw; and that tle silo is one of the most economical 
methods of storing fodder. Prof. Johnson finds three 
tons of ensilage equal in feeding value to one ton of hay, 
and therefore a fair crop of ensilage means the growing 
of an equivalent to six to ten tons of hay per acre. En- 
silage is a cheap substitute for roots—so desirable for 
cattle—but an expensive crop for the general farmer. 

Our Pine Forests.—In the Census Bul- 
letins, Prof.C. S. Sargent has most graphically shown, 
by maps, the limited and rapidly decreasing area of onr 
forests of White Pine. This alarming destruction of our 
forests is still further emphasized by Mr. William Little, 
of Canada, who has long been regarded as an authority 
in such matters. Mr. L.,in an article in the August 
number of *‘ Forestry,” an English journal, devoted to’ 
the specialty indicated by its title, estimates that, “at 
the present reckless and wanton rate of cutting,” the 
United States * will be entirely denuded of its merchant- 
able White Pine in seven years”! Whether this esti- 
mate be correct or not, the danger is sufficiently immi- 
nent to call for legislation for their protection in those 





States in which there are pine forests remaining. 


The Titles of the twenty-four Chapters of THE Diet CURE | 


are: Health—Food—Water—Blood—The Natural Food of 
Man — Disease — Prevention and Cure—The Q' 
Quantity—The Question of Quality—Principles of the Diet 
Cure — Medical Opinions on the Diet Cure — Of Diet in 
Acute, Scrofulous, and Nervous Diseases—The Diet Cure 
in Obesity—The Diet Cure in Various Diseases—The Water 
Cure—Waste of Life—The Life of the Race—Air and Exer- 
cise—National Health and Wealth—Personal Advice. 
Sent by mail for Fifty Cents. 

Tue HERALD OF HEALTH Will be sent for one year with 
Demorest’s Monthly—$#2—for $2.50; with any $1.50 Agricul- 
tural Monthly—for $2; with the Boston Journal of Chem- 
istry—$1—for $1.75. We publish a large assortment of books 
on Hygiene and Education. Send for Catalogue. We club 
with the Century Magazine for $4.50; St. Nicholas, $3.50 ; 
Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar for #4 25. 

For $4.00 we send the HERALD, its premium, and all 
the A advertised in this column. Regular price $5.00. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

Address, MI. LL. HOLBROOK, Publisher, 


13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 
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The Biack Walnut as a Timber 
Tree.—The Black Walnut tree is easy to raise, is very 
hardy and long-lived, is a rapid grower, and makes a 
beautiful timber tree. If planted in good earth, a rich 
sandy loam is the best, though it will grow in almost any 
soil, and given proper attention for the first few years, 
it will afterwards take care of itself, and bear nuts in ten 
years from planting. The nuts should be planted in 
autumn, before they dry, covering them only an inch or 
two. so they will freeze during the winter. The trees 
may be reised in a nursery, and transplanted with safety 


| when two or three years old, though the better way is to 


plant the nut where the tree is tostand. About eight 
feet apart each way is the proper distance to plant, if to 
raise principally for timber; thirty to fifty feet if for or- 
nament and shade. Wok. 


Milk ** Springing’? Betore Calv- 
ing.—C. W. Mills, of Rome, Ga., writes us that his Jer- 
sey Dutch cross-bred cow had gone down in her fiow to 
about three quarts a day, some five weeks before calv- 
ing, at which time it began to increase in quantity. 
without change of treatment, to ten quarts, when she 
calved. He says that all this time the milk was per- 
fectly good, neither lumpy nor stringy, nor showing any 
change in color. After calving, her yield was twelve 
quarts daily. The calf was healthy and stout, but not 
quite so full-fleshed as her former calves, This is nota 
very unusual occurrence with deep and rich milkers. 
“Value 2d,” the great butter cow, tested last June in 
Baltimore. exhibited the sime peculiarity, and heifers 
occasionally give milk several months before calving. 
Mr. Mills’ cow may prove remarkably rich. It would 
be worth while to test her butter-yielding capacity. 








Our New Gun Premiums.—See the full 
description on page 587 of the Splendid Guns which 
we offer as special premiums for subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist. These Guns are made of jamin- 
ated steel, not cast steel. For this reason they are su- 
perior. Read the {ull particulars and see the spiendid 
targets which have been made by them. Mr. Orange 
Judd writes us from the country that he has thoroughly 
tested both of these Guns with splendid results. Milo 
Seagers, the noted shot of Oranze County, has likewise 
thoroughly tried them and assures us that there are*no 
better Guns in the market, and very few which shoot so 


STILL OPEN! 
Offer Extraordinary. 


44.00 Periodical for $4.50) 


1 Number for Nothing. 
4 DICTIONARY WITHOUT COST. 











To Every New Subscriber! 
If your subscription to the 


American 
Agriculturist 


for 1884, is forwarded us before December 10th, the sender 
will be presented with the December number of iva’ year 


free: also with a BOO-PACE DICTION ARY, 
with fifty thousand words and forty-five pages bj engray- 
ings, oes -free; also the aeninognt Engraving, 11x18, 


“F OR FRIENDS ?”° (lecents for postage.) 
‘SAMPLE COPY of the Ameri- 


can Agriculturist on receipt of two 
2-Cent stamps for mailing, postage, etc, 
Price $1.50 a year; Single numbers 
15 cts. 
ACTIVE CANVASSERS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Address Publishers, 


Orange Judd Co., David W. Judd, re 


751 Broadway, New York. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Sant post-paid on receipt of price. 





Renwick’s Thermostatic Incubator, 


56c. 

Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse 

Doctor........ eee ye 

Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cat- 

tle Doctor...............-. $7.50 
Allen’s American Cattle. “Revised 

to date. . oe soe 


American Game Bird Shooting. . $2.00 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 


and Carden.......... - $2.00 
Colorado as an Agricultural State $1.50 
Truck Farming at the South..... ..$1.50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture....... . $1.50 


Cardening for Young and Old. » $1.25 
Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. 


$1.00 
The Soil of the Farm.................... $1.00 
Pear Culture for Profit..................$1.00 
Practical Hints on Rifle Practice.. .50 
Hints on Dog Breaking.................. .50 
Silos and Ensilage 2 Ee eee 50 


Hop Culture. New Edition. Paper... ..... .30 


Orange Judd Co. David W. du, Prost 


7251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





An Elegant Engraving Free. 
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FOR 


G00D THINGS 
GOOD PAY 


LIGHT WORK) 


IN ODD HOURS, 
FOR 


LOO,00O 


ee —~& Women, 

& Girls, 
Farmers... & Gardeners, 
Clerks... & Conductors, 
Merchants. & Mechanics, 
Churches... & Clergymen, 
Schools... & Students, 
Post... ..... Masters 
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Special Attention is invited to the list of 


| choice articles described in our elegant Pre- 


mium List, which we sent to every subscriber 


| with the October number. It contains over 


one hundred and thirty engravings, and is 
full of general information. We have just is- 
sued FIFE TY THOUSAND more, and can 
send one to every subscriber who may have 
mislaid his first copy..... These articles are 
fully worth the money value set against 
each, which is the regular price. Every- 
thing in the list ismew, useful, and first- 
class. We give on page 590 a list of the 
Premiums, which are described in detail in 
the Regular Premium List. 

These articles are offered as Premiums or 
Gifts to those persons who take the little 
time and trouble needed to collect subscrip- 
tions, new and old, for our paper. Many 
THOUSAND persons have secured one 
or more of them, and they have almost 
universally given great satisfaction to those 
receiving them. 

They are all just as good as money. 
The assortment is so large, that every one 


| 


| 





will find something needed. See Table and | 


Descriptions. 

They may be easily obtained by 
FARMERS, POSTMASTERS, 
GARDENERS, MERCHANTS, 
NURSERYMUEN, MECHANICS, 
PHYSICIANS, LAWYERS, 
MINISTERS, STUDENTS, 
TEACHERS, CLERKS, 


LADIES, CONDUCTORS, 
CHILDREN, By ALL. 
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OUR 


New Books. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Cottage Houses for Village and Country 
Homes, $1.25. 
Together with Complete Plans and Specifications, 
General descriptions, and detailed estimates of ma- 
terials, construction, and cost, are given with each 
plan—by which any intelligent person may readily 
comprehend the character of the buildings, and which 
will enable any builder of ordinary experience to pre- 
pare his estimates—corrected by the varying circum- 
stances of locality and prices, aud proceed to their 
erection, Nearly all these plans have been built from, 
and their practicability proven. They embrace a great 
variety of arrangement, and are adapted to meet the 
general want for convenient, comfortable, and eco- 
nomic Homes. By S. B. Reep, Arcuitect, Author of 
‘*House Plans for Everybody,” etc. With over one 
hundred Mlustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 


Mrs Elliott’s Housewife. $1.25 


A book of great value to all house-keepers. The de- 
servedly wide reputation of Mrs. Elliott will ensure a 
ready sale of this new and enlarged edition of her 
work. Cloth, 12mo. 


Gardening for Young and Old. $1.25 


A work intended to interest Farmers’ Boys in Farm- 
Gardening, which means a better and more profitable 
form of Agriculture. The teachings sre given inthe 
familiar manner so well known in the author's 
** Walks and Talks on the Farm.”’ By Josern Harris. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 


Barry's Fruit Garden. $2.50 


The standard authority. A new edition of this well 
known and popular work, entirely revised and brought 
down to date. Ar invaluable guide for all Fruit 
Growers. By P. Barry. Cloth, 12mo. 


Swine Husbandry. $1.75 


A Practical Manual for the Breeding, Rearing, and 
Management of Swine, and the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of their Diseases. By F. D. Copurn. New, Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. Iilustrated, Cloth, 12mo. 


Harris on the Pig. $1.50 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 
The various English and American Breeds are dis- 
cussed. A work of equal value to the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and to the large breeder. 


Harris Talks on Manures, 
Revised and Enlarged by the Author. A series of fa- 
miliar and practical Talks between the Author and the 
Deacon, the Doctor, and other Neighbors, on the whole 
subject of Manares and Fertilizers. Including a chap- 
ter specially written forit by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. By Josern Harris, M. §., 
author of ** Walks and Taiks on the Farm,” * Harris 
on the Pig,’ ete. Cloth, 12mo. ~ 26 


Allen’s New American Farm Book. $2.50 
The very best work on the subject ; comprising all 
that can be condensed into an available volume. Orig- 
inally by Ricuarp L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly en- 
larged by Lewis F. ALLEN. Cloth, 12mo. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America, and 
other Countries. $2.00 
(New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition.) Their Breed- 
ing, Training. and Management 1n Healthand Disease. 
Comprising all the essential parts of the two Standard 
Works on the Dog, by '* STONEHENGE,” thereby fur 
nishing what once cost $11.25 for $200. Over One 
Hundred Beautiful Engravings. Chapters by Ameri 
can Writers. Most Complete Dog Book ever Publish 
ed. Gives Complete Official Lists of Premiums 
Awarded at Bench Shows, down to 1882. Cloth, 
12mo. 

The Scientific Angler. $1.50 
A general and instructive work on Artistic Angling. 
By the late Davip Foster. Compiled by his Sons. 
With an Introductory Chapter and copious Foot Notes, 
by Wituram C. Harris, Editor of the * American 
Angler.”’ Cloth, 12mo, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAMUEL BURNHAM, Sec. 
75! Broadway, New York. 
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Catalogues Received. 
> 


The following list includes the Catalogues received 
during the later fall montas. Thos? for the coming 
year will be acknowledged in the order in which they 
reach us, 

SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 

Benson, Mave & Co., Nos. 129-131 South Front St., 
Philadelphia. Special hints for the fall, and a large va- 
riety of Swine, Su-ep, and Poultry, 

J. Botatano & Son, No. 28 South Caivert St.. Balti- 
more, Md. Alist of Cabbaze Seeds; several specialties. 
W. ATLEE BurPEE & Co., Nos. 475-477 North Fifth St., 
Philadelphia. Several spec ‘ialties in Gre ain, Seeds, anda 
great variety of Poultry, Swine, etc, 

PauL Butz & Son, New Castle, 
Roses, rare plants and Bulbs, 

ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Two Rose Cat- 
alogues: one of Select Roses and the other of new and 
rare kinds, with a tine colored plate. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., Nos. 35-87 Cortland St., 
New York. Bulbs; Seeds for fall sowing ; Implements 
and a special Strawberry List. 

JOHNSON & STOKEs, No. 1,114 Market St.. Philadelphia. 
A list of new and well-known Wheats and other Farm 
Seeds, and one of Tree Seeds, Small Fruits, ete. 

Davip LanpretH & Sons, Nos. 21-23 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. A special Wheat List, including a new 
variety, ** The Landreth.” 

ARNOLD PUETZ, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Seeds, Grasses, Fancy Work, ete. 

AueustT Ritker & Sons, No. 44 Dey St., 
City. Bulbs, Seeds and Florists’ Supplies. 

HrramM Sister &Co., Rochester, N. Y. Hotiand Bulbs, 
and Plants for winter culture, etc. 

GEORGE SucuH, South Amboy. Orchids, 
other choice plauts; as full and neat as usu: i 


Pa. Trade list of 


Native Plants and 


New York 


ums, and 


JaMEs M. THorBurRN & Co., No. 15 John St., New 
York City. Bulbs and Flowering Roots, with new and 


choice Vegetable Seeds 


k. J. TRuMBULL & Co., San Francisco, Cal. Seeds in 


general, with Tree and Flower Seeds of the State. 
J.C. Vauaun, Chicago, Ill, Bulbs, and a very large 
variety of Florists’ Supplies. 
NURSERYMEN. 
IrnvING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. Strawberries and 


other Smatt Fruits, 

H.S. ANpDERson, Union Springs N. Y. An illustrated 
list of Small Fruits and others, with specialties. 

W. F. Basserr, Hammonton, N. J. Small Fruits, 
especially the ** Atlantic’? Strawberry, 

Busou & Son & Metrssner, Bushberz, Jefferson Co., 
Mo. A list of American Grapes, as full and comprehen- 
sive as usu. 

Joun S. CoLuins, Moorestown, N. J. An illustrated 
list of Small Fruits and others, with special circular of the 
** Early Cluster” Blackberry, 


ELLwANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., send us no 
less than five Catalogues, two of which, of Fruits and 
Ornamental Trees, are very large. When bound = to- 


gether, these forma v duabic work, showing the present 
status of our horticulture. 

O. A. A. GARDNER, Belleville, 
Stock. 

Hance & Borven, Red Bank, N. J. A trade-list of a 
very full Fruit and Ornamental collection. 

R. 8. Jonnstron, Stockley, Del. A wholesale list, with 
Peaches as a specialty. 

Frep. W. Kersey, No. 2)8 Broadway, New York City. 
A number of novelties in Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
A.W. & J.S. Kerr, McKinney, Collin Co., Tex. A 
very full list, selected with reference to the wants of 
Texan plant rs. 

J.T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. A very thoroughly 
illustrated list of Smalland Tree Fruits. 

Joun B. Moore & Son, Concord, Ms iss. Illustrating 
and describing the new carly grape, the “ Hayes. 

W.F. Herkes, Huntsville, Ala. An autumn wholesale 
Catalozue of Fruit and Ornamental Stock, with novelties. 

C, Perry, Beaver Dam, Wis. A wholesale list of sur- 
plus stock in all departments, 

F. K. PHoentx, Delavan, Wis.,in offering a general 
assortment, has several new Crab-apples, and makes a 
Sp cialty of Root-erafts. 

WatLes, Rochester, N. Y. Small Fruits and 
and other Ornamental Plants, 


Kans. General Nursery 





GEO. Ss. 


Green-house 


FARM IMPLEMENTS AND APPLIANCES. 


_A Far in AND GARDEN Fence. P. Spalding & Son, 
Gibson ¢ Iil., illustrate and describe * Frey’s Anti-Mo- 
nopoly C ccimeeten Farm, Garden and Ornamental 


Fencing,” which keeps out both cattle and hogs, 
PoTATo DIGGERS AND FENDERS are described and illus- 
trated in a pamphiet by C. E. Mann, Geneva, Il. 
THe WESTERN TREE DiGGeR has its merits set forth 
by N. A. Whitney, Franklin Grove, 
THE Barre Fire Enaine. This is an engine, with a 


I. 


barrel for water, and mounted on wheels, Made by 
Robt. Morrell, Summit, N. J. 
GATHERING CREAM. by the Fairlamb System, with 


many other creamery epee s, are described by Davis & 
Rankin, No. 170 E. Lake , Chicago, Ill. 

SUGAR AND Syrup. Aegis Boomer & Boschert, of 
press fame, make a Triple-effe ct Train’ for syrup and 
sugar, as well as for cider and other fruit juices. They 
also describe the Boomer Evaporator, for similar uses, 

THe Excersion Fumieator for greenhouses, ete, is 
described by Herman Perlich, No, 183 South Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md. 


AMERIC AN 





| Tne American Fruit Drier. Unlike some of the 
| Evaporators, this is made of a size suited to the wants 
of a family as well as for large operations, by the Amer- 
ican Manufacturing Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Fruit Evaporator. W. R. Phillips, Milford, Del., 
fully illustrates and sets forth the merits of his invention 
for drying fruits, ete, 

Hay Carriers AND Buckets, for handling e1 sil: ize, 
roots, etc., illustrated by J. A. Cross, Fultonville, N. Y. 

ScroL_t Saws, Toots, CLock MoveMENTs, and a vast 
number of other useful * Yankee Notions,’? are made by 
A. H. Pomeroy, Hartford, Conn., and il.ustrated. 

VENTILATORS For Houses, STABLES, and other Build- 
ings are fully illustrated in the pamphlet by W. 8. 
Sayers & Co, 143 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

MTARDWARE Specia.ties, and Labor-saving Fruit Ma- 
chinery, including all sorts of Parers, Stoners, Graters, 
Assort rs, and numerous other contrivances, are illus- 
trated by the Scott M’f'g Co., No. 67 German St, Balti- 
more, Md. 

COFFEE AND SPICE MILLs, FRUIT Presses, Meat Chop- 
pers, and other useful affairs are made and illustrated 
by the Enterprise M'f'g Co., Third & Dauphin Sts., 
Philadeiphia, Pa, 

Force Pumps, AGRICULTURAL SYRINGES, an 
linguishers, are made by P. C. Lewis, Catskill, 
Who issues an illustrated pamphlet. 

CREAM CoLoRED FLowER Ports, Flower snd Orchid 
Pans, are offered by George Such, South Amboy, N. J. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEREOPTICON AND Magic Lanterns. TT. H. McAllis- 
ter, No. 49 Nassau St.. New York City, issues a ~pecial 
Catalogue of a great variety of instruments and pictures. 

OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, MICROSCOPES, and accessories, 
ete., are offered by J. W. Queen & Co., No, 934 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, who are also agents for the celebrated 
Dudoscq, of Paris. 

NURSERYMEN’S cg ISITES, Fruit PI.ATEs, etc., are 
described ina large Catalogue, by D. M. Dewey, Arcade 
Hall, Rochester, N, Y. 

Boats FOR FisHING. Huntine, Etc. Whoever lives 
near the water needs a boat; he must be hard to suit if 
he can not find one in the various kinds made by Powell 
& Douglas, Waukegan, Ill 


and the Ex. 
Nass; 














Fearless Two- ara Power, sedate prencemear for ease of 
teain and amount of power, and Standard Feed-cutter that gives the 
most unbounded satisfaction, Cutting feed saves money, 
Economy says try it. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clovere 
hullers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not exe 
celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free, Address, 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 


GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS! 
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IVAGIC LANTERNS! 


For Pub N Dae hE EREOP AEG QNS 


Views pinstrating | {2Opsee Tllus. FRE ee 


all Subjects Cc piglogue. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, vaichses sts. 
vs Print Your Own Cards {bets 


with our $3 Printing Press. Larger 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $7. For young 
4 or old, business or pleasure. Everything 

= easy, printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
Pxcer ioR Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., &., 
aclory, Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 















“xtra large Chri 

(xxx card) French & Swiss lora 
me embrance & Verse Cards, in fancy script type, 
10c, 14 acks 1, 00 or25 Gold Bevel E dge Cards, 10c, Gur 
Beautifal bound Sample “Albom fe or Y with illust’d Premium Li: 
reduced Price List, &c.2ic. 8S. M. FOOTE, Northford, Ct. 


BEST QUALITY. 
New designs in Satin and 
Gold finish, w.th name, 10 cts. 
We offer $100 for # pack of cards >? 
any nicer work, or prettier styles. 


Samples free. Eagle Card Works, New Haven, Ct. 


CH ROMO CARDS no two alike. 50 
9 beautiful import- 

ed Scrap Book ornaments,one beautiful Scrap 

Book, one dozen Cottage Chromos all new de- 


8. a of the above by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
ofa 0. Wm. M. Donatpson & Co., Cincinnati, 





a4 





Gold, Bevel Edge or 5@ Sani Chromo Cards, 
D) Sy. name on, 10¢c._ 13 pks. $1.00. Sample — 
Splend d premiums. Try 


ents wanted. 
AGS RD CO. enterbrook, Conn. 
ww New Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10c. 
L ) 18 nee $1. > Caen ven 
e E. D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Ct. 








fre a Splendid Present by sending 30c. for 
3 pks. of Chromo Cards, new and imported de- 


aum=ummms Signs, or 50for10c. E.H. Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 





low Perfect Beauties, new style Imported Chromo Cards 
9) () swiss and French Florals, roses, birds, mottoes, &€., 
/ name on, 10 cts. Atna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 





Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884,' 
Send 10c. for 50 Chromo Cards with name 





on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Your cards 
f,, | sel\_dest.’’” Large Sample Book and full 

-| outfit 25c. Quickest returns. Give us a trial 
order, Ctnten & Co, North Haven, Ct, 





a 8 Lc 
Large ne e new “Gold, Silver, i€c” Chromo 
Car ae? no 2 alike, name, 10c. 
JONES & co., Nassau, N. Y. 


(1884) CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c., 13 A #1. 
GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


5( 





40 





dO choice Verse, — Motto, ae & Seaview 
e Chromo Cards, n e on , 10¢. gents’ Sample Book, 
40c. CROWN "PRINTING cos eNorthford, Conn. 





TEYSTONE CLUB LIST ofets lowest 
Newspapers and Magazines. Sent free to any address. 
URIE B. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 





Lightning 
Hay Knife! 


(WEYMOUTH’s PATENT.) 





Awarded ‘‘FIRST ORDER OF MERIT” 
at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 
Was awarded the first premium 
at the International Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, in 1876, oa accepted 

by the Judges as 
SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 
KNIFE IN USE. 


It is the BEST. KNIFE i. the 
world to cut fine feed from bale, to 
cut down mov or stack, to cut corn- 
s‘alks for feed, or to cut peat, and 
has no equal for cutting sods or 
ditching in marshes. 

TRY IT. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Manufactured only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO., East Wilton, Me., U.S.A. 


For sale by Hardware Merchants and the trade generally. 











For Farm and Home Use—An Anvil, Vise, 
ae utting off Tool. Cheapest and Best. 
AGENTS WaNTED. Send stamp for large 
™ y poster and particulars. 

Cheney Anvil & Vi ise Co., Detroit, Mich. 








Fre by Mail.—Price list of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Fancy Goods, Musical Instri: 
ments, Novelties, etc. Contains valuable information. Es- 
tablished 16 vears. Address, S. R. STIBGEN, Marietta, Pa. 


JHONOGRAPHY, or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND, 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet and 

illustrations for beginners sent on application. Address 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


wa TED.—Agents for the “Life and Times” of 
Pe DE RICK DOUGLASS, written by himself. Out- 
rivals * Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” in thrilling and romantic inter- 
est. Fully illustrated. New edition, fifteenth thousand. 
PARK PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


The Buyrrs’ GuripE, No. 
34, Fall and Winter, 1883, 
| gives wholesale prices direct 











to consumers on everything 

you use, eat, drink, wear, or 

have fun w ith. Tells how 

to order with exact cost, 216 pages—large 
| ones — 3,300 illustrations —a whole 
picture gallery. Contains information 

| gleaned from the markets of the w orld. 
No other price-book in existence contains 
as much information. Sent free toany ad- 
dress upon receipt of postage (7 cts). Let us 
hear from you, or visit us when in ourcity. 
Near Exposition Buildings. Respectfully, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il} 





We will send youa watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, UC. O D., tobe 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture = 
our —— and save you 30 
o_ Catalogue c - = ty) es ion 


STANDARD D AMERICAN WA WATCH H CO.," 














GunWorks, Pittsburgh, rr 


Catalogu: fr a 
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SEEDS. 


| 
Our new Catalogue, 1,50) yarieties, 30 illustrations, | 
FREE TO ALL. You ougnt to have it. It costs 
nothing, but may save you considerable. 
BENSON, MAULE & CU., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WINTER IS THE TIME TO PUT 
UP YOUR TRACKS FOR 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


while the barns are full. You can then do the work your- 
self without the help of a carpenter, as you require no 
scaftolding. For circulars and prices of the best Hay Con- 
veyors, for either straight or curved track, address 

J. A. CROSS, Fultonville, N. Y. 


KEMP S MANURE, SPREADER, 


RIZE R’ 

Pu LVE COMBINED, 
Greatest Agricultural in- 
vention of the age. Saves 
E490 per cent. of labor, and 






















Spreads evenl 
all kinds of manure broad- 
= cast orin drill, in one-tenth 
= thetime required by hand. 
Send for Illustrated atalogue and full particulars to 
KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G CO., Syracuse, Onondago Co., N, Y. 


460% 5-TON 


Iron Levers, Steel 1 Bearings. I Brass ARE | BEAM. 
JONES, HE P ac" TARE 3 
Sold on trial. Saseaae ri Pn All <eey es ng 
For free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, Ne ¥. 


TRIUMPH ENGINE. 


It is especially adapted to the require- 
ments of small grain elevators, portable 
saw and grist milis, butcher shops, cheese 
factories, cider mills, and the running of 
light machinery generally. Boilers insured 
for one year payable to the purchaser. Can 
be operated by any ordinary person. 
Ready to run as soon as received. War- 
ranted as re presented. 3 Horse Pow- 
er, 250; 5 Horse Power, $300; saeotee 
Power, $375 ; 10 Horse Power, $500, 1- 
lustrated catalogue sent free ona appli 
cation. Paige M’feC 0» 340, 42 
State st., Painesville, eware 
of Cast Iron Boilers. 


“THE BEST 1S THE CHEAPEST.” 


iGENGINES 
























































(For all sections and purposes. Write for FREE Pamphlet 
and Prices to THE AULTMAN & TaYLor Co.,Mansfield,Ohio, 


—_ ‘wine FENCE 
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It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs. sheep and poultry, as wellas the most vicious 
stock, without injury toeitherfenceorstock. It is just 
the fence for farms, gardensstock ranges, and railroads, 
and very neat for law ns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies. Covered with rust-proof print (or galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime. Itissuperiorto boards orbarbed 
wire ineveryrespect. Weask for ita fair trial, know- 
ing it will wear itself into favor The Sedgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipe and steel wire dety 
all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
ity. We also mike the best, and cheapest all iron 
automatic orself-opening gate, also cheap- 
est and neatest all iron fence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask hardware dealers, or address, mentioni 
paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf’rs, Richmond, In 











FAY’S Get LEI BRATE D 


MANILLA ROOFING 


Resembles fine leather; for Roofs, Outside 
Walls and inside in place of plaster. Very 
strong and rn me Catalogue with testimo- 
nials and samples, free. Established 1866. 
W. H. FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 


ROOFINC. 


Rubber Roofing costs half the price of Shingle,Tin or Iron; 
is fire-proof, and any one can pul j° on, Jastinga lifetime 
on steep or flat roofs. Send for ¢ ire ular, reference, and 
samples. Agents wanted. INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING 

.» 155 Duane Street, New York: or, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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An elegant manual of 150 pages, 
The 1884 issue contains THREE 
COLORED PLATES, AND 1,000 ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of Flowers, Plants, and Vegetables, with direc- 
tions for growing. For quality of paper and clearness of 
print, it is unsurpassed, and its illustrations are in the eighest style of art. 
It is ‘‘a thing of beauty,” full of useful information and instruc- 
tion. Handsome enough for a Holiday Present. Printed in both Eng- 


lish and German. Price, ONLY 10CTS., which may be deducted from first order. TRY IT, 
VICK'’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 pages, is emphatically a 
Book for the People, the first of itskind ever published, and deservedly popular. Each issue 
has a Colored Frontispiece, and numerous illustrations are interspersed with the reading 
matter. Its departments of ‘‘ CORRESPONDENCE,” ‘‘ FOREIGN NOTES,” ‘‘ PLEASANT GOssIP,” and 
‘*OuR YOUNG PEOPLE,” contain a fund of instruction given in an entertaining manner, and 
make it a most complete and original magazine. Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 
Specimen numbers 10 cents each. Three trial copies for 25 cents. Vick’s Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine and either Harper's Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar sent for $4.00 per year. 


VICK’s FLOWER AND VEGETABLE S E E D © ARE 
The Floral Guide tells how to get and grow them, THE 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. BEST 
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NOW, if youare in- 
terested in Farming,Gar- 
dening or Trucking, for our 
NEW CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing 32 pages and over 40 illustra- 





season, together with recent improve- Se 
ments, place the ** PLANET 
Jr? Farm and Gar- 
den Implements bee 
yond all Come. 
| petition. 



















ing fully the | 


“PLANET Jr.” 


Horse Hoes, Cultivae 
tors, Seed-Drills, Wheel-e = 
Hoes, Potato-Diggers, Etc. Etc. c 


—— 
aie 2 = 
MATTHEWS’ crit y, TROWBRIDGE 
Admited, by leeding eectenen (OMMGE oS BROAD-CAST-@G 
j Ww. i 


and Market Gardeners every: 
where to be the most perfect and 






127 & 129 
Catharine St., 
Phila. 


















reliable drill in use. Send for cir- = | = 
cular showing improvements if esnecteagt | f 
1883, Made only by T. B. EVERETT & 


Co., 
Successors to Ev Tid & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST and SIMPLEST. 
‘ows all grains, grass seeds, lime, salt, ashes, fertili- 
ers—an everything requ iring broadcasting— any 
cuantity per acre, better and taster than by any other 
method. Saves seed by sowing it pertectly even. 
Sows single or double cast, all on eithe r or both sides 
of wagon. Not affected by wind, as the seed is not 
thrown — into the air. Perfectly. siniple. ——. 





The only adjustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. It will take 
out good seed from the refuse of windmills that cannot be 
cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different size and shape 1d meshes. No. 1 Sicve will separate 
Plantain, Daisy, Buckthorn, Wild C arrot, &c., from Clover 
Seed, Red Topand Plantain from Timothy, and Timothy 





from Clover Seed. No. 2 will separate Rye, Cheat and 2 ecw 
Cockle from Wheat. No.3 grades Peas, Beans and Corn. attached to any wagon. Lasts 4 life-time. ed be 
Endorsed by Hiram Sibley & Co., D.M. Ferry & Co., D. | mee =e sever wages nee be 
P > one mile sows four acres 0 et 
Landreth & ee ey Seed Con He “y 4 a Dre ké& oo larger than when drilled. Send stamp for circulars 
af ge ot t.. Ws ‘ashington, D. a giving ~~ and testimonials. Mention this paper. 
Prices: Nos. 1 and 2, $2.25; No. 3. $2.50. E xpress prepaid. | - W. 1 IRR, peeretes?. 
Ask your Hardware De aler for them. DES MOINESM. F°G CO.,Des Moines, iowa 





MILTON SIEVE CO., Limited, Milton, Pa. 


FARM & FEED MULLS Hil and Drill Phosphate vit Potash. 


The Cheapest and Best. 
Will Crush and Grind Any — | FEE ge Paty oo lee all crops, and low in 
2 BOWKER FERTILIZER C0., Boston and New York. 
















Xe ID E R | EVAPORATING FRUIT 
| — Treatise on improved methods 

1 SENT FREE. Wonderful results. 

Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. and General Statisties. Address 


, BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS AMERICAN MANUF°G €O., 
CO., Syracuse, N. ¥- Waynesboro, Pa. 





American Fruit Drier . 
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“HANDY GUN,” 


Farmers aud Others, 








BELGIUM, 


STOCK: PISTOL GRIP, 


TESTINC, shot for shot along with other superior guns (one of them a $250 shot gun from 


DOUBLE BARREL 
BREECH-LOADER. 







MOST EXCELLENT GUNS 


Ever offered in the World! 


THEY ARE 


ALSO VERY EASILY OBTAINED 


WITHOUT MONEY. 


A Maenificent Shot Gun 
For a Remarkably Low Price, 


(and FREE also.) 
FOR HUNTERS; 


DOUBLE-BARREL BREECH-LOADER | ror mutans 


The Publishers of the AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST have the pleasure of announcing to their 
subscribers, that by special arrangement they have secured a great desideratum—a very excellent Double Barre’, 
Breech-Loading Shot Gun, one that will do GOOD WORK, which they can supply at less than HALF 
the PRICE usually asked for guns of equaliy cood quality uns make, Aside from all hunting and sporting 
purposes, A CUN IS NEEDED ON EVERY FARM, to exterminate pests. 

TO AVOID DELAYS 2 Preech-loader is to be preferred by far, as there is no ramming of ammnni- 
tion; the cartridces are easily and quickly removed aiways before taking it into the house or into a wagon, ¢. 
setting itaway. The cartridges can thus be kept safely, yet be instantly got out and inserted in the gun when 
needed--no hunting up powder shot, wads, caps, etc. The breech-loader J§ EASILY CLEANED 
AND KEPT CLEAN; ‘ves not get worn_at the muzzle (which gives final direction to the charge) by 
the ramrod. No ramrod is “used.—FURTH ER, one can keep cartridges loaded with various sizes of shot, 
and at any moment insert the kind required. 


A gun of good make is CHEAPEST AND SAFEST. The country has heen flooded with a lot 
which, thongh looking well externally, are really DANCEROUS, AND HAVE NO DURABIL- 
IT Y—always something getting out of order. 

By specia) arrangement a cun possessing ALL THE GOOD QUALITIES for a Farm Gun and 
quite well adapted to hunting has now been secured, ani AT A VER'Y LOW COST. 

Before deciding upon its merits we submitted some of these suns to A THOROUCH, CAREFUL 
London.) These 
trials were in every way careful (see specimen targets and notes under) in the presence of one of our editors, who 
is well acquainted with the theory and principles of gunnery, and THE RESULTS WERE MOST 
CRATIFYINC. ‘ seine. ” 

The Barrels of this Gun are o D STEEL thoroughly tested and finely fin- 
ished 3 the action is the RELIABLE, SAF irs Sify Nahe Lefaucheaux Lever Action, that tor 
strength 1S INCOMPARAB Y SUPE 1OR to any side lever action now made, and it will out- 
wear a dozen side levers; this Gun has Steel Freed Locks, tne stock is solid walnut. oil finished, and full check- 
ed; and we can supply either 10 or 12 bores, 30 or 32-inch barrels, and weighs from 8 to 9} pounds. 


FOR FAMERS; 








This Gun we will supply to the readers of this journal for the low price of $19.00—not half the usual cost of , 


equally serviceable guns, 











We will PRESENT one to any onesending 25 subscriptions to the American Agriculturist, at $1 50 a 


year each. 
er produced—in metal, quality of barre] and lock, stock-E YER Y 


The {4 j ] § 
guns ev- | 
WAY. § The barrel (which was tested for strength by powerful charges of 


powder) is TRUE IN BORE thronghont to the thousandth part of a 


hair,and will shoot round balls very accurately. Its calibre. No. 17, adapts it to small loads, 2 10 244 measured 





| drachms of powder, and 24 to % oz. shot, and owing to its true bore it throws the shot well massed (see 


target). In the trials referred to elsewhere, witnessed by one of the editors of this journal, it made just as good 
targets as $40 to $250 guns, used with it for comparison, 

EXPLANATORY NOTE.—These cuns were made under the direct supervision of the United 
States Government, and subjected to the MOST THOROUCH TESTS and careful inspection in every 
particular, They were the last made before changing to rifled barrels, and have never been used. but are new 
and {IN ABSOLUTELY PERFECT CONDITION is shown by the Government inspector's 
marks. It cost over p20 each to produce them. 

For FARMERS, FARMERS’ BOYS 2rd others who wish a good reliable eun—for hawks. 
rabbits, ete., for protection, ctc., eic., this is JUST THE GUN. IT COSTS BUT A TRIFLE. 

The barrel is of solid steel-of the finest quality, and is 82 inches long; the lock is of same material is very 
perfect, strong, and durable ; and the stock is of American walnut, oiled. 

As to shooting: the Targets herewith shown speak for themselves. They were made off-hand at 30 yards, 
the charges consisting of 23g drachms powder, 1 oz. shot, using Ely’s wads for both. 

te This Gun we will supply to readers of the American Agriculturis! for $6; or, we will PRESENT 
one to any person who will send 7 subscriptions to the American Agriculturést at $1.50 each. 


Express prepaid on either gun to any point east of the ‘Mississippi River, when $1.00 extra is sent us, 


ADDRESS, 


DAVID W. JUDD, re. 


(shown below) is one of the most perfectly made single barrel shot | 











6s Handy Gun,” 8th Shot. 


——oe——— 


[REDUCED FACSIMILES,] 
FAIR SPECIMENS 
OF MANY TARGETS, 


(15 inches square,) 


In thororough Trials of 
these Guns, 
MADE BY 
MILO SEAGEARS, Esq, 
at Florida, Orange Co.. N. Y., 
in November, 1583. 


DISTANCE, 30 YARDS, 
(fired without rest.) 
Loading: Scott Guy, Pow- 

der, 3 measured drachms, 
(87 grains weight); Shot, 
1 ounce. 

** Hanpy Gun,” Powder, 2% 
measured drachms(70 grains 
by weight) ; Shot, ¥ ounce. 


In all trials for both guns: 
Powper, Hazard’s Kentucky 
Rifle, F. G.— Snot, Tatham’s 
No. 8 —Waps, Eley’s Elastic, 
one size larger than the bore; 
same wad over both powder and 
shot. Both powder and shot 
shaken level, and wads put 
down evenly and level. 






ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broadwav, New York. 
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Abas BARN-FLOOR ‘MORSE-POWER. = 





This Power is easily folded w hen not in use. Just t the thing every farmer wants who has feed to cu — to shell, a 


anything one or two horses can do. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 2-horse Power. Jack Belt and 22 
SMITH & WOODARD. Man’f’rs, Kalamazoo, Mick. 


4-horse Power, $55 


eet flat Belt 





HEEBNER’ ‘'S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR, 






Heebner's ae ye Little Giant Thresh- 
ing Machine. 

No other Power is as powerful and easy for the horses. 
The Level Lags and Speed Regulator are the most valuabie 
improvements ever made in horse powers. See that you 
get Heebner’s. any other with level lags wil) be an infringe- 
ment upon my fo atents. 

The Little Giant has more good points than any other 
Thresher. None can do work as fast, nor any better, and 
none are better made. Union Feed Cutter, Drag and Circu- 
lar Saws, 7, mat for Illustrated Catalogue. 

EBNER & SONS, Lausdale, Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN HORSE POWER. 











Made with cither regular incline or level tread 
track, has the simplest and_ most efficient governor 
made. The e Doylestown Junior Thresher nD ra 
Cleaner has no superior. For T)lustrated Cata- 
logue address sole manufacturer, DANIEL HUL« 
SHIZER, Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 








TRIUMPH 
Steam Generator 


(Improved), 
For C:oking Feed, Heat- 
ing Water, &c. 
Send for new descriptive circu- 
lar, and mention this paper. 
RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 


35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 





$250 WILL BUY 





The Best ————< 


MILL 


et Offered for the Money 
£2" Send for Cireular. 
RICHMOND MACHINE WORKS. 
RICHMOND, IND. 





CENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 


“a in the 
world. It 
separates 
Oats,Cockle 
and all foul 
stuff from, 
wheat. Itis 
also a 
fect Cleaner 
of Flax, Tim- 
othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
of Seeds. The 
great  im- 
provement 
over other = 
mills is that =— 
it has Two Sho - it 18 S especial yu 
warehouse use. Send for descriptive Circular 
and Price-List. 

S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 



















Harris S STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


For STEAM, WATER, WIND, 
HORSE, or HAND POWER. 
Possessing great capacity and 
durability. Every Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send tor new Illustrated Cat- 
, alogue. Address 


THE EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL (0., 


New Haven, Conn. 









GET THE BEST FARM 


> GRIST MILL. 


CAST STEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE 
T E_ LESS POWER and 
Be ~y~y we < real 
nd for Catalo; 


W. L. BOYER & BRO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MFRS. OF THE UNION HORSE-POWER AND THRESHERS. 














RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS. 


RICHMOND IND., 
Manufacturers of 


Mill Stones and Flouring 
Mill Machinery. 


We manufacture the 
Best French Buir f 


Corn & Feed Mills 


inthe country. Send 
for descriptian and 
prices, 

{state you saw th 
in Am. Agriculturist. 


OUR NEW 


No. 7 Feed Mill. 


THE Sth WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


Don't fail to get description be- 
fore buying. Warranted to grind 
faster and better than any mill of 
same price. The lightest draft 
mill. Has double force feed and 
Cast Cast Steel Grinders. 
We also make Big, Littie, and 
New Giants. The Snly mill that 
will grind with husk on. Send 
Z for prices to 


J. A. FIELD & CO.,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Farm Grist Mills 


OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 

Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $40. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy «a Mill or 
Sheller until you have seen our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGS STON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


Meal and Oyster Shells 


in the F rank Wilson Pat. $ Hand Mill. 
Also grinds corn and cob. Illustrated 
Circulars fer Testimonials sent on «pplication. Address 

Also Power Mills). WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


] HIS patent portable Mulay Saw Millis adapted 
-L to any locality, will saw any kind of loga, 
and wil! do as much work (power and hands be- 
ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
frame, head-blocks, aud working parts 
@:. are of tue most substantial aud perma- 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 






































It is generally driven by threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse pow er. 
It cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber pet 
day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
~~ operated by twomen. Send for circular. 


ANDIANAPOLISIND, | CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


AMERICAN A woes 
























om EMBER, 


/MILL. “MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE, 





L o2 
Portable Mills for Farmers. 18 Sizes and Styles. 
Over 2,000 in use. $100, and upwards. Complete 
Mill: and Shelle r, $115. A boy can grind and keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind of sult a ower. Complete Flourin 
and Corn Mills, ALL Send for Book on grind. 
ing NOR! and saw mi 


NORDYKE & Siewen 00., Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE ROSS CUTTERS. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW _ ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 

OF ENSILAGE AND FODDER CUTTERS 

E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, ky ‘Co., N. Ye 
ea Me ntion American Agriculturist. 





5 
BALDWIN’S IMPRGVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTER. 
STRONGEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Thoroughly tested during 
last four seasons, for Cut- 
ting Ensilage, and proveda 
perfect success. The lead- 
ing Cutter for last sixteen 
years for cutting all kinds 
of dry and green fodder. 
Power cutters have Bald- 
i win’s Safety Fly Wheel; 
the only reliable wheel 
made. i8 Sizes for hand 
and power. Send for fl- 
lustrated circulars con- 
taining description, prices 
and testimonials 
(. Pierpont & Co., 

Mfrs., New Haven, Conn. 


THE LION ENSILAGE AND FEED CUTTER. 
Combining the latest 
Improvements. 


/ THE BEST ZNSILAGE 
AND FELO CUTTER 


Mav, afactured. 








. For ful description, sen4 
for illustrated catalogue 
and price list. Address, 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AQ@’L Too.u Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





THE STRONGEST AND BEST 


ENSILAGE GUTTER 


IN THE WORLD 


Has no equalas an Enalilage or Feed Cutter. For 
Ease of Motion it is Unexcelled. For Strength it is 
the Boas of all Feed Cutters. Has swept the board 
wherever exhibited at Fairs, Dairy Conventions, etc. 
For Circulars and full ieformation. address 

BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Guece sor to Davip LAWTON.) Racine, Wis 
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Corn from Bessara- 
bia, Russia. 


S. M. Clark of Washington, D. C., being interested in 
our exposure of the Bessarabia corn fraud, in dune of last 
year, sent to Bessarabia for seed of the real article. He 
sends us a sample of the product; itis a small ear of very 
small dark yellow flinty kernels, and ripened in sixty 
three days from planting. Mr. Ciark thinks that on strong 
land, this corn would yicld as much as four or five bush- 
els of shelled corn to theacre. This isa case in which 
the fraudulent sced is quite equal to the original. 





Paying a Man’s Expenses. 


A number of inquires have been made of a party who 
offers to loan money on mortgage at very low rates. 
The proposed capitalist hails from a street very far 
removed from any business neighborhood, and as pre- 
cedent to considering the loan,a person must be sent 
to examie the premises, whose expenses, a round 
sum, must be paid in advance, While this may be all 
right, it has a suspicious look. Whoever has prceperty 
that is unencum ered, can readily procure a loan upon it 
from the Insurance companies and Savings’ banks in a 
business-like way. 





The Arabian Millet. 
A correspondent sends us a circular setting forth the 
wonderful claims made for this ‘‘Millet."" While the 
plant may de a useful one, it is advertised in a manner 
likely to excite suspicion. Though it has grown and 
has borne seed 1n California, where there are a number 
who could give its botunical name, we are furnished 
with no clue to its identity Arabian Evergreen Mil- 
let’? is apparently a local name, no such variety being 
known to the seed trade, or to the literature of grasses. | 
From the description, we hazard the guess that this | 
will turn out to be the * Johnson--grass,’' or * Guinea | 
grass” (Sorghum Halepense) Why all this mystery? Why 
not give its real name if everything is on the square? 


Evergrecn 


He Still Asksa Dollar. 


The man with the * Spotted ' Pony ranch in Texas, 
who asked a-dollar fora small * descriptive circular,” 
which did not describe, is after a dollar in another 
scheme. He issuesa circular in which the advantages | 
of Texas, as a stock-raising State, are set forth in glow 
Ing terms. He says not a word about “spotted or 
other ponies, but he will send ‘documents’ with a 
**blank contract,’ for teaching young men the “ art of 
breedins and raising stock '’—all for the same old price, 
* one dollar."’ Before any one engages with this man, it 
would be well tokaow more abouthim, Will some of 
our many Texan readers tell us more about this ** dollar” 
circular ranch-man? Is hethe man of the same name 
who flourished in Cincinnati a few years ago ? 


The ** Poult. y Adviser.’’ 


Mrs. J. E. Green, Jefferson Co., Wis., writes us that 
she sent her “hard earned two dollars “ to the publish- 
ers of the ‘‘ Poultry Adviser,” for a book containing in- 
structions which all who thought of making an incuba 
tor ought tohave. When the two dollar book came, it 
turned out to be a thirty-paze, paper-covered pamphlet. 
Mrs. G says ; To say that I was angry, would be stat- 
ing it mildly, and I determined to do all I could to pre- 
vent others from becoming victims.’ We regret that 
Mrs. Green had not seen our warning against this 
* Poultry Adviser.” many rronths ago, as she 
could have saved her money, ad avoided disappoint- 
ment. Isit not time that the Post Master at New Con- 
cord. O.. looked into this ** Poultry Adviser * business? 


given 


Professed to be an’ Honest 
Farmer, 

When he came to‘ L. P.*’ of Leavenworth Co. Kan., 
and appointed him as agent for two townships for the 
sale o1 a Patent Barbed Fence.” He asksus to cau- | 
tion others against this man, who ‘claims to be an | 
bonest farmer. While we dc not doudt the statement | 


He 


of our Kansas friend, we cannot, as he seems to expect, 
call parties by name unless we have some tangible 
evidence. The complaint is, that fencing material 
offered to be furnished ata given price has never come 
to hand, and that the pretended agent succeeded in 
inducing ** L. P.* to sign a nute for what he never re- 
ceived. When farmers go outside of their own proper 
business to act as ageuts for anything, trouble is usu- 
ally sure to follow. “Cobbler, stick to your last.” 


‘Phe Royal Hog Cholera Remedy.” 


The maker of this ‘‘Royal*' remedy sends us, from the 
capital of the Republic. a circular. He also writes us a 
note, in which he modestly says: if we “think it of suffi- 
cient interest to this country and the old’’ we ‘‘can give 
it a place in the Agriculturist.’’ Observe, he does not 
ask us to publish i!, but graciously accords this privi- 
lege. Having duly considered his generous offer, we 
have on the whole concluded not to accept it. Wedo 
not care to get in the way of giving something like two 
columns of advertising in the form of reading matter, 
however valuable it may be. The very title quoted 
above is bewildering. Is this‘‘ Remedy” for the ‘‘Roya! 
Hog” when afflicred with the cholera, oris it for common 
hogs when they have the ‘Royal’ cholera? He leaves us 
in doubt. While we cannot give the circular in full, we 
would not entirely deprive our readers of its profound 
wisdom and remarkable science. The author states 
that he has found ‘‘many truths that have never been 
written in the books.*' We have not the least doubt of 
it. Here is one of his ‘solid chunks” of ‘truth:” ‘The 
temperature and habits of swine give off more moisture 
heat, and moisture attracts the forces, and when poison- 
ous matter is eaten or breathed, a morbid condition is 
produced, . and swine plague begins.** We always 
suspected that ‘the forces’? were concerned in hog 
cholera, and now we have it in print. Here is more of 
that science not “written in the books.’’ ‘I find nearly 
all contagious diseases due to septic matter carbonized, 
and left loose to float away, and being lighter than com- 
mon air, floats until dew or rain brings it down again." 
Here we have us a cause of hog cholera, the leaving 
‘loose "of * carbonized septic matter.” We might sug- 
gest as a remedy the confining of said ‘‘matter,’’ but we 
are saved that trouble as this man says, ‘‘I have discov- 
ered the only possible preventive and cure mm the world. ' 
Our satisfaction 1s marred when we are told how he dis- 
covered his “only possible."* He did it “by the common 
sense way *’ which was ‘by actual test with the hog. 
I have tried near one hundred different compounds 
through a period of four years.” Poor hogs,twhat they 
must have suffered. ; 


A Cautionary Signal., 


‘The People’s Railway of America,” proposes to build 
arailroad * from ocean to ocean,’ which is its grandiose 
way of saying a Pacific Railroad, and also ‘‘ from the 
Gulf to the Lakes?’ A prospectus is issued, calling upon 
‘the people *’ to belp, as the road is to be ** for the good 
of the people.’ Only §175,000.009 is required, which 
amount of capital * the people" are asked to provide by 
buying $5) shares. If any of our readers are among 
“the people’’ who may be tempted to invest in this 
scheme, we would advise caution, and ask them to con- 
sider one point. The prospectus tells us that this 
scheme “supplies along felt demand for the great and 
small.’ This, 1f it means anything, implies that there 
isa **demand"’ fora Pacific Railroad. Is this true? Is 
there a “demand,” “‘long felt ’’ or other, for another 
Pacific Railway? There are now at least four such 
rods, entirely, or nearly completed. These have had 
abundant aid from the Government in ample land grants. 
A new road, without this, could not compete with those 
already built. The prospectus closes its appeal with a 
conundrum—a regular brain-acher—when it asks, 
* Why should this company live?"’ As we cannot see 
why, we are disposed to“ give itup.”’ Not so this 
company, as it is ready with no less than seven answers. 
The third reason is, “because the people are not as 
ignorant as some portion of the press would have them 
be, could they have their way and sway,’’ This sort of 
“taffy * will disgust the sensible portion of ‘the pco- 
ple, and is not altogether calculated to enlist * the 
press"’ in favor of the scheme. Theseventh answer, 
showing why this company *‘ should live,” in this, ** be- 
cause aman must, to prosper, depend on, and live off 
of his fellow man.’ Just whatthis means we are not 
quite sure, butit is very pretty reading. Indeed there 
isso much gush in this prospectus, that plain, work- 
day prose, is not sufficient, and it ‘dips into poetry.’ 
For example, we read. 

‘* Who trust the people, never fail. 
For right is might and will prevail.” 
To which we would add. 
‘* Strange such a difference there should be 
‘ Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
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To our Readers. 


Before another number of the American Agricul- 
turist reaches our readers the Holidays will have 
come, 

We wish you one and all a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year, and we hope the pleasant rela- 
tions existing between us during 1883, will continue 
during 1884. 

We shall strive very hard to please and satisfy all 
of you. 

We invite you to remain and partake of the many 
good things we have in store for the readers of the 
American Agriculturist. 

Come and bring your friends with you. 

Meanwhile, we offer, in our great variety of Pre- 
miums, an opportunity for you all to make your- 
selves, your families, and your friends happy. 

One of the best presents for you to make to 
your friends is a copy of the American Agriculturist. 

You can secure a goodly number of good books 
in our Premium List for presents, without cost. 

If you wish to ornament your table on Christmas 
or New Year’s morning, with elegant pieces of Sil- 
ver-plated ware, see in the Premium List what 
beautiful patterns are to be obtained without your 
paying any money for them ! 

If you want the most complete Microscope, to 
give as a present, or to use on your own centre ta- 
ble, examine the full description given in the Pre- 
mium List. 

And then if you want Sleds, or Bicycles, or Min- 
iature Wagons, or Miniature Printing Presses, or ar- 
ticles of Jewelry, or Tool Chests, or Jack-knives, or 
avariety of other things for your children, you will 
find them all described in the Premium List, and 
they can be obtained without money, and with but 
little labor. 

and Husbands! 

If you want to make your wives most appropriate 
presents, there are Family Bibles, Opera-glasses, 
Napkin Rings, Ladies’ Chains, Albums, Writing 
Desks, et ete. 

And Wives / 


You will find most appropriate presents for your 
husbands, such for example, as Watches, Clocks, 
Rubber Coats, Tool Chests, ete., ete. 


Brothers can find almost anything they may de- 
sire for sisters, and sisters for brothers. 


Splendid Premium Guns. 


Do not fail to read all about the new Gun Pre- 


miums on page 587, Those guns are of Jam- 
inated steel, and are far superior to the ordinary 
cast steel barrels.—Indeed a laminated steel bar- 
rel costs nearly twice as much as the cast steel bar- 
rel, Every father can here get a Gun for his son,and 
every son for his father, and everybody for every- 
body’s friend—with one day’s labor and no money. 


Surely no reader of the American Agriculturist 
will be without his holiday present, and one and all 


will be happy!!! 








AMERIC, AN 


AGRICUI 


MOST DESIRABLE PREMIUMS for those securing subscriptions to the AMER- 


ICAN AGRICULTURIST, (English or German,) for 1884. 
tive list of these articles mailed free to any address. 


BE PURCHASED OF US AT THE PRICE GIVEN. 


with a 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, 
OPEN TO ALL. 


NO. Names of Premium Articles. 


1 Family Bible 
2 Family Bible........ 
3 Worcester’s Dictionary 
4 Webster’s Dictionary. 


5 Bound Volumes of Amer ican Agric witurist. : 


6 A good Time Keeper 


7 Extra Silver Case Watch..........cccccese 
8 Extra Silver Double Case Watch........... 
9 Peep O'Day Clock...........--seccees saves 
SPIN MPOBIED BIOCK coc oo 0000s ‘vos s00s000 
21\Nickel Plated Clock... ......202...scc0esee 


12 Gem Soldering Casket 


13 Rubber Cap with Cape............ eR OeE 
SR TRE ACK DORE. 5.605 ccc snc cnaocsecs 
SEV REr ECP SINGG.. .....2..55000s occ ss 000200009 
16 Combined Rubber Outtit........... 0.20.06 


17 Ladies Weterproof Circular... 
18 Student Lz: -v.. 
19| Pocket Too: —“oider............ 








Price of 
emiums, 


Pr 


* 16.00 22 


* =2.70 3 
..| 16.00 . 
..| 5.00 

* «1.50 2 
-* 1.50 2 
* 6.00 8 
-* 2.00 3 
* 9.00 11 
* 4.50 6 
.--| 5.00) 7 
* 1.00 2 


7) Cramb Tray and Brush ....:..........0...- * 1.00 2 

21 One Doz. Table Spoons... .... ...-.2.65- * 9.5 

BSE TIGL, TEA BHOONG, ... .--..06006200000008 * 4.75 5 

23 One Doz. Table Forks........ sce wees ee * 9.50 10 

EOE ME cnptncae <nrcesspniosesisiseesise * 3.50 4 

Er er re err * 75 1 
* 


96 Plated Dinner Knives. ..... 
DRMDEME OEE, cvewcnces sees 
28 Spoon Holder........ 

29 Flower Vase 


eee es feed atk 
31/Caster..... citbeeee ote Vaeenne near 10.00 10 
32 Breakfast C aster. LcbRSRe Ee eanaces Saat ae 600 6 
SE PRE EAC oS wciicws -sseceneesss- 50 16.00 16 
STU EY Pers een teee 4.25 5 
ST RW. ns okevewensdsesae bcs <esceee 7.50 6 
Co Seen er prerr rer ee 5.00' 5 
SPE  TORIB BOW) 5 ones aoe snc sn neciceccciene 17.00 17 
Soe ee eee er eee 5.50 6 
39 Silver and Gilt Drinking Cup............. * «64.00. 4 
40'Napkin Ring.... ...... .... »| pees basses *) 1.50 2 
41/Napkin Ring, Cat's Head...... ........ - * =6©1.50 2 
42'Napkin Ring, Puy Dog. ....... ...cc0e «» *' 1.50:2 
PRET BIOIIES,. oc cannces cosneweacessewen * 2.00 2 
cc udek wus Awas een wee. Sade * 90 1 
SEHR GAOUIEL. 5. cccnew savecscsconyese * 50 1 
46 Nickel Plated Nut Picks and Craker....... *| 225'3 
47|\The Gem Organetta ...... sas os ol SOS 
48 Accordeon. 6s Raeeo i .. «| 5.00 7 
| : 5 ..%! «3.50, 4 
50 German Harmonica........... rf .-% 1.50; 2 
51 Guitar..... RR ER ey ery eT 6.00 8 
52 Box of Oil C OlOTS vee : _oosee| 500, 7 
53 oe eg t Color Box..........6. * 3 3 
54° * Box of Water Colors ............6. * .75! 2 
55 Tontist's RENO 4. pea e.c>eaasab see * 16.00 16 
56| Field or M:rine Glass... ....... ......... * 16.001 
57/Archromatic Telescope...... ..........06- * 3.75 
58 Pearl Opera Glass...../...  ....- socks cave) See 
PIER EIRES 5. nos ois onc scencns so0r ones * 6.00 
eC er ee eee * 2.50 
61 Graphoscope and Stereoseope Combined.,.... 6.00 
62 Reading Glass........... snkeewebae seueen * 61.50 
63 Magnifying Glass ...... eres te 

* -80 


64, Simple Microscope and Masnifiet 
65 Thermometetr.... se 


66;}Compound Microsc ‘ope coo he RAR MEI Toe 


67/Multnum in Parvo Knife. 
68| Pruniag Knife... 


* 
_ 
> 
=e 
t aoe os ae = 
MOM UNMENNOSHMHLUDUROIAA 


NIE Opis pcbanekes es Gatcdos <5 seen veabe *) 1.00 

70\ Knife ... eceb eeores ses ..%| «1.00 

(ATES Cree caren epee cea *} 1.00 

a er ree > -o] 220 

DE occas cae nen sboweoenhebusss~ »--..] BOG 
74 Butcher's Knife and Steel. .-.%} 2.00: ¢ 

%5 Solid Handle Knives and,orks, be et aC h. .%| 63.50 
: EINES O OE ccc cesecteunn. s00neentss | 4.50 6 
SO Se eee ee eee re * 1.00 2 
73 Table Knives and Forks...... saa ncheoese *) 10.00 12 
eS eee ee * 1.00 2 
90| Buttonhole Sciseors.......0.-c0-65 so0eee oe ¥ to 1 
S21 \Prige Holly Scroll Saw... 225. .00.00.- 0000+ 3.00 4 
82)/Demas Prize Lathe and Scroll Saw. z 8.00 9 
83 Planet Jr. Garden Implements wee eee. | 14.00 15 
84 Champion Combination Tool-chest........ * = 4 
* 1.50 2 


85 Farmers and Housekeeper’s Tool Set 


66) The Grifiu Hack Baw... .....c0.seccssee0 * 


87 Wood’s Patent Corn Sheller. 


* 

88 The Remington Carbon Clippe r Piow.......% 
s.sseee | 8.50] 9 

* 


89 Whitman’s Fountain Pamp.. 


1.50 2 
3.00 3 
14.00 15 


15.00/15 


90 Excelsior Lawn Mower. Re 
SiiClark’s Screw DriverS...< ... 60... .c000.- * 61.50) 2 
92 The Siipman Engine TS Bras 50.00) 50 
93 The Shipman ES, Serr 75.00/75 
94'Gentleman’s Watch Chain.. cca 
95 Gentleman’s Watch Chain.. 2 «ste ee BOS 
96|Gentleman’s Watch Chain................. * = §=3.00) 3 

* 4.50! 5 


97'Gentleman’s Watch Chain .............. 








* are sent prepaid by mail or express, to any point in the United States. 








171/Rubber Tired Wire Wheel Bicycle 36 inch.. 
172/Rubber Tired Wire Wheel Bicycle 42 inch. 


A complete illustrated 82-page descrip- 


—Any of the articles named below CAN 


> 
wis 


All articles marked 

98'Gentleman’s Watch Chain... ............ * 5.50 6 
99 Gentleman’s Watch Chain................*% 4.00 4 
100 Gentleman’s Onyx Locket...............- * 250 3 
101 Gentleman’s Bloodstone Locket........... * 3.75 4 
102 Gentleman’s Carnelian Locket... ... ... * 2.50 3 
103 Gentleman’s Watch Charm... ........+- * 1 
104 Patent Magic Bell Head Pencil............% 1.50 2 
105 Gold Pen and Pencil Combined............ * 3.00 5 
106 Black and Gold Pen Holder.............. * 250 3 
107 Pearl and Gold Pen Holder............ «++ * 3.00 4 
edi ney eS Le & 2 %: 1.25 2 
109 Glove Button Hook..... Ecubkesncees oon oi BBO S 
110 Tooth Pick, 3.50 3 
111 Gentleman’s Scar 1.50 2 
112 Ge ntleman’s Scarf Pin, 1.50 2 
113 Gentleman’s Scarf Pin 2.00 2 
14 Gentioman’s Scarl Pin... ...20.6000sc0000 2.25 3 
115 Finger Ring, Carnelian 1.00 1 
116 Finger Ring, Amethyst 1.%5 2 
117 Finger Ring, Carnelian 100 1 
118)/Finger Ring, Tree Ag: 5% x 1.00 1 
Ay Tea ORS 2 | a eee ere Py 1.25; 2 
120| Finger Ring, Chased.....002020.0cescee0e. k 61.00 1 
121 Gole Thimble...... Lean eeieeanawe seer .62 1 
eg ey TO ae eps eee ergers * 2.00 2 
123 Amethyet Banwles... .......00-s00see000 28} 6.50) 7 
oa Tarcnoise Banwles....... 2.22. .se0s0000.%] 5.00 5 
De RAMNOU oe a casp issdsenw cesses * 5.00 5 
1 ee NS Ee Peer te Pere ores or * 3.00 3 
UTree Acate Sleeve Buttons..............- * 150 2 
138 Onyx and Carnelian Sleeve Buttous.......% 1.25. 2 
I2iRuby Siceve Buttons.......2.... 000000 * 1.75 3 
130 Lighthouse Sleeve Buttons... . ..........% 2.00 3 
131 Green Agate Sleeve Buttons.............- *| 1325: 2 
132, Red Agate Sleeve Buttons <a 2:95: 2 
ISS) Lace Pin... ..0<.006 et) ca Rpbeee dcaeeRoe %' 1.95: 2 
134\Lace Pin with Rubies ......... .so0..e kk 1.50 2 
135'Smaller Lace Pin (one Ruby)..... .. * 1.00 1 
136i Bar Pin with Pendants ... ©. ..2...2<.0006 * 1.50 2 
137'Cylinder Link Neck Chain................ * 6.00 6 
138}/Hollow Ball Neck Chain..............20+- %*| %.00 % 
SSP iat Titik Neck CURIN 0. sac ccccsesvc cece * 5.50 6 
140 Ladies’ Locket........ Mivcseskecrsarer . %) 245, 2 
SERN SOR 1 ok an cncce owe) 2 -acae sy *| 1.%: 2 
REPIMIPS BUDOIEL . oc caccsascecdcccdscvcesescs *: 2.00 2 
143 Gold Mounted Pocket Pencil. ............% 60 1 
144: Apparatus for Photog sedge ou swisisun's eine 30] CARD SE 
145| Macrame Lace Desk....  . ......... 4.00 6 
145 Domestic Type Writer............-. .* 1.00 2 
146 Table Annunciator...... ...%, 1.50 2 
147 White Mountain Potato Parer. <ocs) SOD) 2 
148 White Mountain Apple Parer. 1.00, 2 
149 New Lemon Squeezer........ (5] 1 
150 Writing Desk .. . Boeken ws seaal Omol Ss 
151 Olive wood Inkstand....... .... sesevoe | Baal o 
152 Large Photograph Album ........ ... conc See 
153 Large Photograph Calendar, es ..%] 2.25) 3 
154 Golden Floral Antograph Album. . %*| 1.50) 2 
155 Ornamental Scrap Book.... Liessease gh} Sead] = 
156 Morocco Pocket Book............-...2++ * 1.90) 2 
157 Olive Green Plush Pocket Book........... * 1.50 3 
158 Alligator-Skin Pocket Book.... .......-..%, 1.00, 2 
139 Whisk Broom Holder. Seususaswecer Se) Aemel ow 
160 Ladies’ Hand Satchel..............0068 _2+.%] 1.40) 2 
161 ye Plush Hand Satchel.............. * 62.50! 8 
162'A Useful Plane Ret LAREN 50 1 
CL SS ae ae eee ee tk 60 1 
164!/Maenet. 18¥ginches...........-6-se0e-c2-0.%} 1.25) 2 
165 Straw Lunch Basket... ........cceccccccsecs * 75| 2 
166 Square Splint Lunch Basket.......-...... * 50; 1 
167'School Set ... See ica te ok | 1 
163|Boy’s Bicycle... Br ah ee a cee A Ga ow 
169 Rubber Tired Wire W heel B icyele 28 inch..| 13.5014 
170;Rubber Tired Wire Wheel Bicycle 32 inch..! 18.00 18 
25 00 25 

> 


RORY PPINOD. oo 0 vcine cas sseGweruesb ieaw.canens 2.00 3 
174/Stereoscope and 6 views... ieee ae cant Cs 
DF enim ES00IE TACK. occ ns oicsiccn oces wesawen *| 1.50 3 
SUPER Sock ep cakes scce: Whucawe .%) 1.502 
177/Lion Saving’s Bank iseveasckn arenes 1.50 2 
178/Bonanza Printing Press....... . ..........| 300 4 
179 Commercial Printing outfit.............-.. * 200 3 
180' Little Gem Family Printing outfit... ..... * 1.00 2 
ll Harvard Printing Press... ...0..06606.-6.000 2.00 3 
SOON 6 PP RDUD Sin swocsnsscenes ors ccseesesee 00 7 
SESIDO'S PeraIBtOl 6.5 6650. 5520s cance se 1.50 2 
1GA)\Tally Ho Sulky........ 2.0. 20s ceccvesecreses 8.00 8 
185'Eclipse Steam Engine............-..00-008 * 1.00 2 
186 Drawing Instruments...............02-0 068 * 5.00 7 
187 Drawing Instruments... rere. jae 
188'Driwing Instruments.... ...........--- * 1.80 3 
189 Drawing Instruments.... eer: ifs. | Ma's 
190 Drawing Instruments............-........%| 300 5 
191 Horizontal Hngine... .......06000 ccoccseee * «62.50 4 
192}Perambuilator ........... see eseeesecNea ter | eS 
RUPE DP occu cuir eecns+ sways. cupesss canes Bg 60. 1 
194;Remington Double Barrel, ipiscins loading 
SIMU fake ssnuw sk xseswn hoseeSenpentas 45.00 50 
195) Single Barrel, Central fire, Breech loading 
NS atk ener sks seuseea ocecaars 15.00 20 
196|Remineton Breech loading single shot Rifle.| 21.00 25 
197|Hunter’s or Sporting BANG os phtet eaoeees 27.00 30 
198\Powder Fiask. ........ 2.200000 OT * «1.75. & 
ES er a re ee re | % 1.25) 2 
BOD WATICIAO TAG... unis sce <scrc0s cca sseons * 1.50 2 
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Still Partially Open. 


In the November American Agriculturist, page 542, 
we offered asixshundredsepage Diction- 
ary free to every present subscriber, or friend of 
the American Agriculturist, who should send us, 
before Novenibder 10, a mew subscriber for 1884 at 
$1.50 year, also the beautiful Engraving, Foes 
or Friends? °° (10 cents for postage), also the 
October, 


numbers, of this year free, 


November and December 

The Dictionary has proved so acceptable that we 
are solicited on every hand to keep the unparale 
leled offer still We do this 
without entailing very great expense on ourselves. 


open. cannot 
We have however arranged for the printing of such 
a very large number of these Dictionaries as will 
That 


is to say, to every present subscriber or friend of 


enable us to keep «part of the offer open. 
the American Agriculturist who sends us a mew 
subscriber for 1884 at $1.50 and (10 cents addi- 
tional for packing and postage of picture), we will 
present, postage free, the new American Diction- 
ary and the elegent Engraving, Foes or 
Friends? P. 
done before December 10th, 
of this year will be forwarded in addition, making a 
round baker’s dozen. After Dec. 10th 
ten cents for postage on the Dic-« 


yp MUST BE SENT. Canvas. 


S.—In every case where this is 


the December number 


tionary 


| sers chee write for additional information. 





The New American Dictionary 


IS A MOST VALUABLE VOLUME 

A Concentrated collection of most 
useful information, including a Pre- 
nouncing DICTIONARY, of 
upwards of 60,000 WORDS, with 
their Definitions and accurate Pronun- 
A Beautifully Bound Volume, of 


600 PAGES. 
1,000 ENGRAVINGS. 


Fully as good for all practical every- 
day purposes, as Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. 
j="See what it coniains. 

Ist.—The Dictionary itself, given in 
BOO pages (3 columns in each page), 
supplies all the ordinary wants of a 
Family or Personal Dictionary, and is 
fully worth the price of the whole book. 

2nd.—The next 800 pages contain 
84 Subjects, giving a vast amount of in- 
teresting and Useful Information, Valua- 
ble for constant reference, and affording 
much pleasure to every reader, old or 


ciation. 


young. 


3d.—There are forty-five pages of 
Engravings, illustrating a vasi num- 
ber of Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, 
Implements, etc., over a thousand in all. 
Address 

Publishers American Agriculturist. 
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THE MARVELLOUS WEBBER MUSICAL DOLL. a 
: — Machine will be sent 








A MECHANICAL WONDER. — Last 
year We first introduced this CHARMING NOVELTY tothe 
children of America, and it is sate to assert that no 
rer, ever devised attained such immediate popularity. 
Fully aware of its_ merit we had thousands of 
Dolls ready for the Holiday trade, notwithstanding 


which the supply was exhausted early in December, (N 
and hundreds ot children who came to our store were 


a 


disappointed. Wehave been acenmulating stock for (/ 
* the past nine months, and shall endeavor this year to 
fillall orders the day of receipt. he Doll has 
been improved in every Way since last 
ear. Instead of the stiff German body, as in all 
f imported Dolls, our Doll has an ERICAN 
MADE BODY with limber joints, so that it. will y 
sit easily and gracefully in any position. ‘The arm is of \j 
Finest Kid withseparate fingers These are positively 
the finest bodies ever = ina Doll, They are of graceful 
and natural shape, nd much better and more expensively 
made than the best imported bodies which they will out- 
wearmany times. The Waxen Heads with long 
hairare of the best French and German make, made es- , 
gy eee ae and they are as beantitulas life, long iA 
Mair, beautitul eyes, and delicately tinted cheeks. We 
consider them the finest Doll’s Heads ever imported into 
this country, and that without the Wonderful Musical At- 
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Branch Offices: “3 


Chicago, 


384,000 IN USE. 


[x] Thiladelphis, 
> San Francisca. 


O 








Lamb Knitting Muchine Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





LADIES! A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND Pat- 



















tachment THe DOLL ALONE 1S WELL WORTH THE ENTIRE PRICE. — = TERNS for Artistic Needle- Work, Kensington 
THE SINGING ATTACHMENT ig concealed within the body. It is one 2> Embroidery, etc. Tells how to make 20 Stitches, including 
of the most ingenious inventions of the age. Its shape and location m South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Star, Satin, Janina 
areshown in the mght-hand engraving. Itisa Perfect Musical tn= Vv Pili Feati . ste. Sent by mail f 18 2-c. stamp ¥ 
strument, finely made, not liable to get out of order, and so arranged < ate Gs Sener eee ee ‘ING ALLS, Ly = ie 
that aslight pressure canses the Doll to play one of the following airs: m a Se SOREN ovis 
**Home, Sweet llome,” * Greenville.” “Luwantto_be an Angel.” “Thereis a a > 
Happy Land,” * Sweet Bye and Bye.” * Bonnie Doon,” **How can I leave s 
hee.”’**A BC Song,” America,’ * Thou, Thou reian'st™ (German), Frohe ~< > PA T ' @s H- 
Botschaft? (German), * Zed Aunt Rhoda,” “Buy a Broom.” * Yankee Doo- F 1 @) R 
Fi es Ce Rye, , . God — oe of, iy se wens: = o W @) R K 
ather's Clock.” ** Child's Sona,” * Last Rose of Summer,” ** Joyfu SS p? 
(German), *O/d Folks at Home,” ** Pop Goes the Weasel,” “ es ay Bi) fo] in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles. Send six 2c, 
(German), “Sleep my Child” (German), ** When La little Bird,” “ Cradle’s ; y) } s z stamps iforsampics. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 
Empty,” ** God save the Queen.” Walking and talking Dolls have long m 
been made, but they are expensive, soon out of order, and do not afford the 72 
little ones half the pleasure and entertainment that our Wonderful :> For 15 cts 
u i ef | 







sical Doll does, whichis the Greatest Novelty in CHILDREN’S 
he most beautifuland appropria‘e present that can be made toa ehild.. We can furnish three 
4 i his -e &2.75._ No. 2, 24 inches high, larger head, price %&3.25. No. 3, 26 inches high, 
BEST DOLL, price $4.00. 27" Thess Prices include Boxing. Allthree sizes are equally perfect and com- 
lete, but ee a i the wd ge musical ig, oo and betterheaa. , a to wane = THE Mask: 
ine embraidere Jhemise oc. extra. THE TRADE SUPPLIED, Address al orders to = 
CHUSETTS ORGAN 5S j 


id i 
1, 22 inches }izh, 








I will send, post-paid, this 
beautiful “Bird Bracke 
Design” complete, size 10x 
14,a large number of new 











See 








CO., No. 57 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. 


7 TE , 7 y oO ° Ss. i. 
Be FINE COSTUMES for these dolls with underclothing lace trimmed, finely made, $3.00 10 $5.00 extra. 





IN SELLING THE 





“a Can Clear $200 PER MONTH 
Y [J Champion Bosom Stretcher and Ironing Board, 
and WARDS FOLDING IRONING TABLE. 


Write quick for Terms and secure exclusive Territory. 


EE. ew .M’f’s Co., Chillicothe, O. 































State & Monroe Sts., Chicago 
Willsend prepaid to any address their 
BAND CATALOGUE, 
for 1553, .00 pages, 210 Engravings 
of instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, 
Stands, Drum Major's Staffs, and 
Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
2 Materials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 
Bercises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue 

of Choice Band Music 


MICROSCOPES! 
> TELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
<=" DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 


List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues 
sent FREE on application. 


QUEEN & e OPTICIANS, 


PHILADA. 








to sell our Hand Rubber 
Stamps. Samples free. 


FOLJAMBE & Co., Cleveland, O. 








ROLLER ano ICE 
SKATES. 







BARNEY & BERRY, 
SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 


a) 





For pleasure 
and business. 
3 MagicLanterns are outsone 
= the—Pelyopticon — 

“Fen for-every one 


In our Jolly picture yun 





A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 

larging photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 

objects. Works like magic, and delights and mys: fies 

€verybody. Send for our full aud free descriptive circular 
M, HILL Pus, Co,, 129 East 28th St., New York. 










Address with stamp 











"1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published. 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
130 Fifth Avenue, 1586 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 














wwesest WILSON’S 
LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute. 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
world. Sentontrial Warranted 5 years. 
Send for Illustrated Catalo: ue and Circular 
B. Agents Wanted. THE WILSON SEW- 
ING MACHINE C@O., Chicago or New York. 












and beautiful miniature de 
sigus forscroll sawing, and 
my new illustrated cata- 
logue of Scroll Saws, 
Lathes, Fancy Woods, Me- 
chanic’s Tools, Fancy 
Hinges, Clock Movements, 
Pocket Knives, &c., Or 
send 6 cts, for Catalogue 
and ** Miniatures.” Great 
Bargains in Pocket 
Knives, Greater induce- 
ments oftered for season 
of 1883 and ‘84, than ever 
before. Complete stock. 
Low prices. Address 
A. H. POMEROY, 
216-220 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn, 


Mammoth Cave, 


EDMONSON CoO., KY. 
On Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Eighty- 
five Miles from Louisville. 
The most interesting natural curiosity in the world! The 
largest Cavern known! : 
Everybody wi!l be interested to visit it. For maps, rates, 
routes, and other information address 
W. C. COMSTOCK, Box 6, Louisville, Ky. 


Posi..vely sure to Agents everywnere selling 
our New SILVER MOULD WHITE WIRE 
CLOTHES-LINE, Warranted. Pleases at sight. 
Cheap. Sells readily at every house. Agents 


clearing $10 per day. Farmers make $900 to 
Every 100 Days $1200 during Winter. Handsome samples free. 


Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The" VICTOR" MINCING CHOPPER 




























= 
¢ § QseDant & co y 
4. Blades. 
PAT AP PLr Eo rOR \ 
' 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
45 Ceuts Each, Postage Free. 


C. S. OSBORNE & CO., Newark, N. J. 





SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


AND 


LOG BOOK. 


Nearly a Million Sold, Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Scantling: cubical contents of 
square and round Timber ; hints to lumber dealers ; wood 
measure; speed of circular saws; care of saws; cord-wood 
tables; felling trees; growth of trees; land measure ; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Get the new illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your book- 
seller for it. Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 
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[DrecemBEr, 








Send for 
Catalogue 
and 


Prices. 





CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ~ 





TLAS wonss 
WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. Ae 

= MANUFACTURERS OF 









FORSTER’S 


ROCK MORE 
BREAKER 


AND 
COMBINED 


CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER, 


A USEFUL 


If a machine will pay for itself in three or four months, 
it must be conceded to be valuable. If, in addition to this, it 
can be operated without skilled labor and is as simple as an 
ee = wagon, it is still more valuable. Many a machine is 
usefal for some one thing, but if you can finda machine with 


all the above advantages, and which is now being used for | 


eighteen different purposes,you willat o ce admit that 
it must be very useful. The machine we refer to will make 

Stone or MacAdam for Country Roads, and also Rail- 
road Ballast. It is useful for mining all kindsof Ores that have 
to be broken up. Potteries and Brick-Yards are adopting it. 
In connection with an [ron Mill or common Country Burr 


| 








MACHINE. 


Stones, it grinds Limestone and Phosphates and Dry Bones 
for Fertilizers, and will also grind Coarse Feed and Corn 
Cobs. It can be operated with any kind of power—Water, 
Wind, Mule, Horse or Steam Power. Over 300in use, and 
every machine warranted. Every person who owns a 
Threshing Engine, or Horse Power, ought to have one 
of these machines, as he can work it to advantage after 
threshing season is over in making Road Stone, or in grind- 
ing Limestone for Fertilizing, which, by three years 
use has proven itself to be the chezpest and best Fertilizer. 


ADDRESS, 


TOTTEN & CO., {80 Railroad St., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Rolling Milland Machinery Founders, 








Gorton Steam Generator & Feed Steamer. 


For Steaming Feed for Stock, Preparing Tobacco, or 
Heating Water for any purpose. Send for Circular. 


GORTON STEAMER CO., 
Montrose, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILI 


27 FEARS IN VSS. 











GUARANTEED 


Superior to any other make. 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries. 4 : 

Also, the J 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill. 


which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Wil) grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


GU. $. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 


7,000 CHALLENGE WIND MILLS. 


IN USE IN EVERY State and Territory of 
4 the U.S. It is a sectional wheel. has 
Ne mantensee been made by us for 15 years,and has 
ey saravia (never blown down without tower 
ae breaking, a record noother mill can 
show. MILLSSENT ON 80 DAYS TEST 
TRIA BEST FEED MILLS, CORN 
SHE cRS, ETC. GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED in all unassigned territory. Cat- 
alogues free. CHALLENSE WIND MILL 

D ¥VEED MILLOO.,Bataria, Kane Co,UL 


The Watertown 


WINDMILL 


rHE BEST IN USE 
Write for descriptive 
eatalogue A 
H. H. BABCOCK 
BUGGY CoO.. 
Successors to H. H. Babcock 
& Sons, Watertown, N. Y. 
















THE PERKINS’ 


= ind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 






‘LANE & BODLEY C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Portable and Stationary 


Steam Engines, 


And Steam Boilers of the best design, material, and 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes especially adapted to 


Farm and Plantation Use. 


We manufacture six sizes of Saw Mills, with capacity 
of from Three to Fifty Thousand Feet per day. with 
One Saw. Send for our special circular of our No. 1 
Plantation Saw Mill, which we sell for 


$200. 


Illustrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent Free, 


LANE & BODLEY CoO., 


John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 


SA W MILLS." 


For Steam or Water Power. Also 
PORTABLE, 


ENGINES. 2233 
@¢ DETACHED, 
From 6 to 80 Horse Power. 
Built by RUSSELL & co, 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 


] Catalogue and Price List Sent Free. 





LIGHT, 
MEDIUM, 





Bookwalter Engine, 


Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some 8,000 in actual use. 
Not oneever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of yer f intelligence. 
Every Engine complete, ready to 
use as soon as received. No Engine 








built so good and so low in _price 
3 Horse-Power....824 
4% 6 eases. eee 
04 e “é ~~ = 
Z “es 4 

















4 6 oe i 2 e 
, wr Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 








| DEDERICK’S HAY» PRESSES. 
sc?" > the customer 
: r) kecping t:ecne 
y thateulis « 




















PERPETUAL HAY AND STRAW PRESS, 
Received First Premium a’ NV. Y. State Fair, 1880, 1881 and 
1882, and Grand Gold Medal in 1883. over Dederick and cthers, 
The only perfect Hay Press made. Puts 10 tons in car, 
Most simple and durable, A baleevery 3 minutes. Satisfac. 
tion guaranteed. Three bales to any other Press’ two. Send 
forCirculars, Also Horse-Powers, Koad Graders, Cider Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, ete. Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis. Mo 


THE VICTORY 


CORN MILL. 
IN THREE SIZES, 


Ma The only Mill that is a complete 
m success in grinding corn and cob 
together, and fur this kind of 
rinding we defy competition. 
talso grinds oil-cake, crackers, 
and all kinds of grain used for 
feeding, and with our cleaning 
attachment shells corn at the 
= rate of from 60 to 100 bushels per 
hour. Capacity 8. 20 and 35 bush- 
= els per hour. Warranted in every 
respect. Address 


T. ROBERTS, Springfield, O. 


Or WARREN HARPER, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
























a a 
BLPESTOWe | CHEAPEST & BEST MILL 
IFOR FARMERS &STOCK RAISERS 
S$9LD UNDER A FULL GUAPRANTEE? 
TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
OR MO'NEY REFUNDED. ® 
SENO FOR OUR CIRCULAR 


GHA KAESTNER & 0° 3 S2 CANALS? 


we. CHICAGO,ILLS USA 


Corn & Cob Mills, 18 sizes, adapted 
for all kinds of power. Warranted to 
do as good work as Buhr stone, and to 
give satisfaction. We guarantee them 
to do all we claim for them. Will givea 
trial of ten days, and if not as repre- 
sented.can be returnedat our expense. 
American Grinding Miil Co,, 
211 S. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


THE CHEAPEST 


Force Pump 


IN THE WORLD. 

Especially adapted for Spraying Fruit 
Trees, Watering Gardens and Lawns, 
and washing Carriages. Will throwa 
) steady stream 60 feet. Can be 4 

to any service that a Cistern or Force 
Pump can be used for. Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 
FIELD_FORCE PUMP CO., 

Lockport, N. Y. 


























ASK YOUR 








(Wood's Patent.) 
Vill shell one_bushel of 
y Corn in 4 minutes. 

# Write for circulars and full 
particulars to manufacturers, 
LehighValley Emery Wheel Coy 

P 


LEHIGHTON, PA. 


PONLY $32 


RADURABLE CHEAP 





Pair SHAFT aNTI-RATTLER 
Springs (warranted) mailed for thirty 
ceits in dimes or stamps. Throw away 
worthless rubbers, and relieve your mind. 
(Agenciesgiven). A.G, Morey &Co., 
La Grange, [il. Name this paper. 


D RELIABLE STOVER. 
We Manufacture the Stover a 
Windmill, as well as Geared Windmills 0 
all sizes, for running Grinders, Shellers 
Saws, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operated 
by Pumping Windmills. Corn and Cob 
} Double-faced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
1 tivators. Write for Catalogue and A gencies. 
| FREEPORT MACHINE CO.. 
: Freepor', Jll., U. 8. Ae 
Sole Owners, Proprietors, and Manufacturers of the 
Stover Wind Miil for the United States. 
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For Every Subscriber 


TO THE 


=AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST = 


— <<. sO + oe _ 


“Foes or Friends?’ 


rH rt > eee = 


A MAGNIFICENT PLATE ENGRAVING, 11x18}. 


ee s+ et 6 ee + 


Sesesessa(Ok 


Philip R. Morris, the Royal Academician, who executed this famous painting, of which our engraving is a perfect plate copy, 
was born in Devonshire, England, in 1836, In 1855 he won the silver medal of the Royal Academy for best drawing from life. The 
following year Morris received two medals. Later on he won the gold medal for that great b’storical painting, ‘‘ The Good Samaritan.” 
He likewise won the travelling studentship, and spent some time in the studios and museums of France and Italy. He first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1858, “ Peaceful Days.’”? In 1860 he exhibited in the British Institute the “‘ Widow’s Harvest”; in 
1864, ‘‘Where they Crucified Him,’ and in 1865 “‘The Battle Scar.” At the Royal Academy, in 1860, he exhibited “‘ Voices from the 
Sea ;” in 1861, ‘‘Captive’s Return;” in 1865, ‘‘Jesu Salvator;”’ in 1866, “‘The Riven Shield;” in 1867, ‘‘Drifts Wreck from the Armada;” 
in 1869, ‘‘Ambuscade;” in 1878, ‘“‘The Lost Heir.” This last famous picture secured him the election as associate of the Royal 
Academy. Subsequently he painted ‘‘The Shadow of the Cross,” the celebrated picture purchased by the equally celebrated Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, (Mrs. Ashmead Bartlett,) who married the Philadelphian. 

But the grandest work of this eminent artist has been completed and exhibited this year in the Royal Academy. We 
allude to the picture, 





“Fors orn FRIENDS? 




















| 


Two beautiful children gathering primroses in a deer park, are followed by the animals, evidently curious to know what the 
little intruders are about. The children, suddenly turning, discover them and are filled with alarm and doubt. They drop their 
basket, plant themselves agaiust a large forest tree with the mingled air of curiosity and fear. The elder of the two casts a 
look of defiance at the animals, while the other closely hugs her elder sister for protection, the two juvenile faces presenting 
a most striking contrast. The beautiful animals meanwhile divide their attention between the basket and the children, and are 
apparently as eager as the latter to discover whether they are foes or friends. In the distance, other deer, attracted by the 
scene, are approaching, the leaders, with their immense untlers, towering above the others. The mutual curiosity, timidity, and 
trepidation manifested by both children and animals, is admirably brought out. The magnificent forest trees, with their long, over- 
hanging branches afford a pleasing background, while the wealth of grasses gives tone and variety to the picture. This powerful 
engraving, with its contrasts, strong lights and shades, dramatic contours and expressions, presents an animated rural scene of 
unequaled richness and beauty which will delight the eyes of every reader of the American Agriculturist. 

“FOES OR FRIENDS” has now been reproduced by our artists (the only reproduction in the United States), and 
will be presented to every subscriber, old and new, to the American Agriculturist for 1884, whether coming singly or in clubs. 
Subscribers in Premium Clubs who desire the picture, will likewise receive it. It is reproduced on heavy plate paper, 
and securely packed in a strong tube for mailing. It is delivered at this office free. Those desiring us to forward 
it by mail must, in ordering the picture, send us ten cents to pay cost of postage, packing, etc. REMEMBER, 
this beautiful Engraving will be sent to any subscriber of the American Agriculturist, English or German Edition, in the United 
States and Provinces, on receipt of ten cents for packing, postage, etc., or be delivered here at the office free. Picture now ready, 
Address Publishers 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


Orange Judd Company. David W. Judd, pec. 
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ARTHUR'S 


ILLUSTRATED 





Everythingin Dry Goods, 


P IANOFORT ES. Wearing Appardl and 


D * sae Housekeeping Appoint- } a 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Darability. | eg m4 sent by mail, —— or gg atone 
‘ ing to circumstances—subject_to return anc | 
WILLIAM HNABE € CO. refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- e 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, logue, with details, mailed on application. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


Established over thirty years ago by T. S. Arthur, who 
still remains its editor ” 
has been during all tk at THE HOME MAGAZINE, 
1as_ be g all that period a welcome visitor in 
thousands of American homes, and to-day has astrong- 


} 

| 

| 

ARTESIAN WELI | 
BORAADS & Ie e ® ) 8 | er hold upon the people than ever. Younger and 
5 ING MACHINERY 0 > | vet all IC e a Ing. fresher talent unite with the editor’s maturer judgment 
in keeping the magazine always up to the advancing 

| 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

















and how to nse, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 

mended in “American Agriculturist,” Nov. No., 1879, page 465. A USEFUL TRADE EASILY LEARNED. tastes and the home and social culture of the times. Its 

Send for it, Portable, low priced, wo:ked by man, horse or steam Increzsing eb Hae Urans den bewr he a 

power. Needed by farmers inevery county. Good business for vor er ae I Lome aa te peer ee ain ae growing 

Winter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or subscription list, which és larger, U ith a sis gle exception, 

rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells. than that of any literary monthly in Philadelphia. 

Send stamp for illustrated price list end terma to Agents.’ As an inexpensive magazine of high character, rich 
and varied atiractions, ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 

stands without a rival in this or any other country. 


ts. 
Piozce Well Excavater Co, Long Island City, New York. 
, A Story of these 
Days, 2 New Serial by 
« the talented and highly 


popular author, Virginia F. Townsend, will be 
commenced in the November number of ARTHUR’S 


MAGAZINE. 

—Ali new subscribers for 1884 will receive the 
November and December numbers of this year 
® FREE, and so get the early chapters of Miss 

Townsend’s beautiful story. 
: PRICE, $3.50 wy ARTYDR:S , HOME 
4 In order to meet a long felt want fora convenient and M : ALINE 2s ept 
Ye), portable PLATING APPAKATUS, we have madeasmall but ‘ # absolutely free from 
ii 2 Complete Quint for GOLD, SILVER AND NICKEL everything that can deprave the bees or lower a 

sA TING, Jith this set_any one can easily plate ontime 3 is, thercfore, a safe magazine. 8 

Sample Copies free! Send for one. Mention this paper. SPOONS, ard other oe ee ed tie ake Ging is “ soomente ret mens - the family through we cult. 
ARMERS’ REVIEW CO., Chicago, Ill. Set_comprises a LARGE TANK lined with ACID vation of a spirit of kindness, service, and self-forgetful- 
ness, to make wiser, better, and happier, all whoreceive 


The 
|} PROOF CEMENT, Three Cells of Battery, about four 
inches high, very powerful, Manging Bars, Wire, it into their homes. 




















- Book of Instructions and Chemicals, besides GOLD 
m 8-8 CHRISTHAS ENTERTAINMENTS SOLUTION, one quart SILVER SOLUTION, half $2.00 a year ; two copies $3.50 : three copies 
fy Summpentions Sor Docsentions, Kater- gallon NICKEL SOLUTION, Remember, our Solutions TER $5.00; four copies $6.00; eight copies and 
tainments and Gifts. are not exhausted, they will PLATE any amount of y one extra, $12.00, Specimen numbers, 10 


A collection of suggestions from leadin articles if the simple instructions are but followed, and 


Sunday-school workers in various parts 0 which any boy can understand. More money can be made cents. 
at this trade than at anything else. Persons out of em- T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 

















the country, containing something of inter- " 
est to every Sunday-school superintendent. ployment should try it, as plenty of work at good prices = ; 
Nothing like it ever issued before. Price, can be obtained in ‘every village. To any person taking Philadelphia, Pa. 
25e, Willsend free to any one sending us this outfit and sending me FIFTY CENTS ’ 
a list of all the Sunday-school Superiatend- Iwillsend SIX CHAINS or RINGS that can be GOLD We will send free 5 complete pieces of 
ents in the place. DAVID C. COUK, 46 PLATED with the Solution. These can easily be sold for Vocal and Instrumental AMasie-runi size 
Adams street, Chicago, Ill. more than enough to pay for the whole outfit, Will send best paper—that would cost $2.00 at any 
| ©. 0. D., with privilege of examining before paying, if e8 p per— 1a 4 Lad aol 
enough money is sent to cover Express charges, which will music store, with our catalogue for 1884, 
be deducted from bill. $330." “are = whole on receipt of 10c. for postage, etc. 
EB and fine fowls. For prices on all the outfit complete is only $3. e Circulars Free for , i 
GG breeds and for best Incubators, Ad- Stamp. ADDRESS, | t) W OODWARD & co. 
dress P. H. Jacobs, Hammonton, N. J FRED’K LOWEY, 90 Eleventh St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. ' 817 & 819 Broadway, N. Y 





(By adhering strictly to the following form in sending names of subscribers, eriors arising from indistinct addresses, ete., will be prevented, and the trouble of writing a letter wiil 
be saved. If for Premium, mark distinctly thus: “For Premium.” For larger clubs paste additional paper at the bottom, or send for more of these forms ana we will furnish them. ] 


poshezcsess | TO (FORM. 
Z22n.c88 5252 : 
aseeesg-22, | Orange Judd Company, ) 
it et he ? ’ r. ° 188 
ZarSgsei ons 251 Broadway, New York. \ eee Geta aie Nese Barn art laren Pe i ; 
Seo Shas™2to2 . / 
£50 Dee TF ROces 
Oma at Sensis, 
aso, -Sa" aad . - a ee , > aay pe “d aha 
sgraelsise of Herewith I forward you the names and P. O. addresses of ....- subscribers, at $............. each, 
me SSS ELSON 5 
Segoe Sa ee ind inclosed $ 
Sgfes SEs na) (Postage on the paper to be prepaid by the Publishers.) Please tind tnclosed &.......... ae 
ou So eee ee 
BR ombSH Tos es si 
S¥Sci7--S-2 > (Signed. ). ee Dh ech oee tase Sau a eee reemas ear em aes brea 
MSESSSSEaESS | 
CBR KL aA SAS | 

Old or New.) NAME. POST OFFICE. COUNTY. STATE, 

1. 

2. 

2 

vo. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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‘. 
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9. 

10. | 
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Thiversity Of the State of New York. 


rican nar 
Fach fetes toge 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


abhe next session of this Institution will open Octobe 

1888. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 

Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean ol the Faculty. 


ROBERTS, DURNALL & HICKS, 
STOCK FARMS 


Near WEST CHESTER, Chester Co., Pa. 


DutchFriesianCattle 


rencuexon HORSES 


Desire to call the attention of gentlemen. and 
dealers to their stock as above, confident that 
they have as fine lots as have been brought to 
this country, all having been selected by a mem- 
ber of our firm in person, who visited the best 
herds in Holland; and under the guidance of one 
of the most experienced horsemen in France made 
selections from the best horses in Normandy. 
Write for Catalogue and any information 


JOHN H. HICKS, Box 684, West Chester, Pa. 











Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies and 
Fox Hounds, bred and for s:le 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 





SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARKEN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 


Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
. Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Co. 


72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


SPAIN’S 


CHURNS. 











Hoops. 

Circular and Pr i 

CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OSCILLATING CHURN 


Do you want a Churn? Get the best. 
The Oscillating Churn 
gives more butter for the same 
amount of cream than any Churn 
made. It is anew process Churn 
and the best made. "ts watted 
in every county. Address 
FBurek & Grose, 
North Hoosick, N.Y. 





























ENED Ls Wie 


TER HOGS, Send for description} 
‘of this famous breed, Also Fowls;| 
: B. SILVER. CLEVELAND, O, 


Cc. H. WARRINGTON, Box 
624, West Ohester, Penna., 
Breeder and Shipper C. White, 
P, China and Berkshire Swine. 
aranteed. Pedigrees 
. - Write for price-list. 
Mention this paper. 














EVAPORAT 


Evaporates sap faster, with less labor, making @ 
more and better Sugar, with greater economy in 
fuel, than any other; 
also makes 

APPLE 

JELLY | 
from sweet cider with- © 
out the addition of 
Sugar or any foreign substance. 


Send for circulars. 
VT. FARM MACHINE C0O., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





_ Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bota. 

eing’s Tonic Powder.--The Best Preparation Known 
on teks the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Joing’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
oul or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Goiug’s Cough Powder. —For Cough, Catarrh, 

Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St.; 
Providence, R. I.,T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main St.; 
Worcester, Mass.. R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Lg 1 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. : Baltimore, Md.. Wm. C. Rupp, il 
Park St.; Richmond, Va., S. 8. Cottrell & Co.,1 ain 
St.; Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co.; Louisville, + R.A. 
Robinson & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A.A 
709 Washington Ave.; New Orleans, La., A. W. J 
gieansine St.; Cleveland, 0O.,; Dr. F.S. Slosson, 223 Superior 

-:. Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and J. A. Taylor; 
Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; Chicago, IIl., 
8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St. Paul, Minn., Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. S. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 


ut upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. ey will be sent by mail, free of 
charge, on receipt of $1 per package. Circulars with full 
@irections enclosed. Address, 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 938, New York City. 








These remedies are each 


oUses Sees ee, ge? Pa ill 
UNION = UNION CHURN. 
Sewing Machine “}.5 § emt 





Has Stood th 
Test Ten Years 


MON GA'1TV00 


ef It is Warranted to be 


Is the Best and all You ran no 


IT IS SUPERIOR TO ALL. = 
a 


3) risk =. ng one 
Handsomest a) ee for Cireutare with fall 
Made. psy | details of either or both these 
e 


Agents Wanted. <*! articles to th 
UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





NESS Best Hand Made in the U. 8. for the money. 
» Send for Catalogue, wholesale prices fo 
consumers. Kine & Co., Owego, N. Y. 








FreetoEvery Farmer 


fe @ valuable 

labor-saving de- 

vice, something 
farmer’ 


very useful for every farmer or fi s boy and we now 
propose to send one of them FREE to ny one who 
wants it: This Husker consists of an endless belt or band 
entirely encircling the hand, and provided with a spring on the 
back to keep it firmly on and adapt it to any sized hand. In 
front is a metallic slide or clasp, provided with a hooking-tooth. 
which catches the husk in the center of the ear, instantly strip- 
ing it off. These Huskers have received Twelve Diplomas at State 
‘airs, and have never failed to get the highest award wherever 
exhibited. Itis confidently asserted that a man can do twice as 
much work with this Husker as without it. It does not blister, 
cramp, or make the hand sore, and as it can be used with gloves 
or mittens, it enables you to husk yeui von in the coldest 
weather without inconvenience. Every farmer and farmer's boy 
ought to have Tue Union Conn Ht sxer. We will tell you how 
ou can secure it free of cost! We publish a valuable and 
nteresting paper called The Rural Home Journal, each 
issue of which is finely illustrated and contains eight large pages, 
32 columns, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Household 
Hints, Stories and Poems, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Health Hints, 
Reading for the Young, Wit and Humor, the News, the exposure 
of Humbugs, etc., etc. It is a paper for €very member of the 
family, and will entertain and instruct all. So popular and uni- 
versally liked is Tas Runat. Home Journat that it already has 
a circulation of 70,000; for next year, however, we are very 
anxious to increase our circulation to 100,000, and believing that 
all whom we can induce to take the paper for a short time now 
will be so well pleased with it that they will hereafter become 
regular and ——s su bers, we now make the following 
unparalleled offer: Upon receipt of ome Eighteen Cents 
in postage stamps we will send The Rural Home 
Journal on triat for Three Months, and to every 
subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, one of the 
Union Corn Huskers. The Husker, which will last a lifetime 
and will be very valuable to you every year in the husking 
season, costs you nothing, as it is given free as a premium with 
the paper. Every wise man and boy will take advantage of this 
opportanity, Itisno humbug! Jf you are not perfectly and 
entirely sat d we will cheerfully return your muney. Five 
subscriptions and five Huskers will be sent for 72 cents; therefore 
by quutleg four of your friends to send with you, you will secure 
our own free, As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher 
n New York, aud to the Commercial Agencies, as we are anold 
established and well-known house. Address, 
F.M.LUPTON, Publisher,2? Park Place, New York. 





Send for Descriptive 
ices 





POULTRY AND PICs. 


Yorkshire and Essex Pigs, 8 weeks old, $18 é 
and Sows, all prices. Brahnss, Cochins, P. LA Beare 





8, P. 
trio. Write Homer H. Hewitt, Williamsburg, Blair €o., ‘a. 
BRONZE and NARRA 
QO KEYS. Bred 1D pure og at peg 
ad apair. For pick of flock order now. Tim Bunker en 
urkey Raising, 2c. W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 








PIT GAME FOWLS FOR SALE, 


Send stamp for price list. A. P. MOUL, York, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 

largest, and best periodical de- 

voted entirely to posts ever 
Splendid 


ublished. illustrated. 
2s ryear. A 





Iso the American 
u — Yard, the only weekty 
paper evoted entirely to poult: 
existence _ d 9 year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in 1 postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Haxrtrorp, Cr. 








A book deyoted entirely to. Piymov 
Rock fowls, also a separate "book on Witte 
» LeGHorNs, another on BRown LEGHORNS 
& book on curing PoutTry Diseases, and 
another entitled How To. Frsp Fow.s. 
Either of the above mailed for 2 cts., or all 
. five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 


Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00, 
6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 Ib. Kegs, $9.25. By Ex 
Co. Three-cent stamps ta Th oi) Sasa: oat 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. Y. J. C. Long. dr., N . 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. ld. H. Leash & Teg tS 
Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
John Anglum & Co. Denver, Colorado, 
Geo. G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
F. A. Daughtry, Shrevep't, La. | T. W. Wood, Richmond, Va. 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn. 
Successor of Chas. R. Allen & Co. 


Kelipse Incubator 


Warranted to be fully equal to representation. The most 
erfect self-regulating, and trost durable incubator made, 
end for circular to, THE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR e 

Box 309, Waltham, Mass.,or, 68 Devonshire St., Room 18, 

Boston, Mass. . 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INCUBATOR, 


(See last month’s advertis: t. 
Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular to 
A.M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N.Y. 

















ROBBINS? IMPROVED 


CATTLE TIE, 


(Patented May Sist, 1881,) 
| Which is attracting so much 
attention, and is fast coming 
into use, should be seen by 
uae. all farmers. By sending 8c. 
stamp, you will receive circu- 
ay lar and terms. 


Un. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages, wag- 
ons, mowing machines, and small ma- 
chinery, from }¢ to 5 inches in diameter. 
t Washer Catter 
made. Sent by mail, prepaid to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 4 cents. Every 
yo needs one. Liberal discount to 


nts. 
“WILLARD BROS, & BARTLEY, 

No. 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio. 

AGENTS W. ANTED EVERYWHERE to sell 

the best Family Knite 

ting Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of stock- 

ings with HEEL, and TOE complete in 20 minutes. 

It willalso knit a great variety of fancy-work for which 

there is always a bern Rog pn Send for circular and 


Twom Koaitti Machin 5 
163 Tremont Street, "Boston, ™ ass. wala 

















(2 FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a ane copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BE ULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
I vom oney Extractors, Artificial Comb, 

tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Aothing Putented. Sim- 
ply send your address ona postal card, roritten plainly, to 

A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








} 
: 
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VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE! 


Send for free catal -_ Maps of Va. 25c. 
MANNING C, STAPLES @ co., Bina, Va. 








for. FARMS & MILLS 
wWaFor Sale and Exchange. & Writa 
QMtor tree REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. 


R. B. CHAFFIN & CW. Richmond, Virginia 





FOR SALE, 
condition. C 
fict about 5/x200. High ground. Unquestionaple 


> ouse gr: bearin, 
of est fruit. With excellent Dwelling an 


PEALE RAN, ASIF BPO ATO APE RIEL 0m ST RRM SE RNIN Be 
NCOME PRODUCING H oJ 
[ $ Ett a ay hay FF eae 


neighbor- 
ood. Apply to HAMILTON & FULLER, 2 Pine St., N.Y. City. 





EMBROIDERY. or7,Bock. “Manual 
e of Needlework,”— 
100 isa ee de to all kinds of EmproiDERY. 
Gives diagrams and fall instraction in KENSINGTON, ARA- 
SENE A d all the new embroidery stitches, also gives direc- 
tiens for Crocheting and Knitting with cotton twine, several 
handsome patterns of window and mantle Lambrequin 
tocrochet ard knit fifty other useful and ornamental 
articles. Teaches how to make Modern Point, Honiton 
and Macrame @; also —_ Making, Tattin, &c., &c. Pro- 
ly illustrated. Price $& cents post-paid; Four for @ne 
ar. Stamping Outfit of 8O full size perforated Em- 
py Patterns, with powder, pad, &c., cents. Book 
mbroidery Designs VS cts. Alitheabove $1.00. 
©. 47 Barclay St. NewYork. 








AUTOMATIC 


OR“ NG TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 
Perfect Work by the most Inexperienced. 
Have you tried itin your own homo? 


& Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
is unequalled for durability, 
. ie « A power, and sweetness of 

ae J tone. 

Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge and Chapel, contain 
82 notes, 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Canvassers Wanted. 





SS 











CULTIVATORS. 
D GRINDERS and 
CORN STALK CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES MAN'T’G CO.,{ x Saiie%co. 








UPTURE “ WHITE'S PATENT LEVER TRUSS” 
* is a perfect instrument for the relief of 
Hernia. The use of steel springs, so hurtful, is 
avoided. An inward and upward power is obtained at 
the spot where it is needed. No pressure on the back. 


ee. 
DR. GREGORY, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 








Pals th t length ee reatest strengt 
ey at lien u 
“RUPP. po 


ROW OR NEVER 1S, YOUR CHAN 


LIGHEST, MOST RELIABLE SHOT GUN 


CALIFORNIA. i! “seinuen uc 
and map; price 50 cents stage aid, ee _ 
McAFEE BROTHERS, Land Agents, 
234 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
con James River, Va., ina Northern 
ARI Ss settlement. Illus. circular free. 
J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 


VIRGINIA FARMS fish, Beep. USE 
nd J . 


Raw Furs. 822. etre Nerien. 


send for Circular. 

















THE 


EMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINE, 


LIKE THE 


EMINGTON RIFLE, 


UNEXCELLED BY ANY. 
Sure to Give Satisfaction. 





General Office, Mion, N. Y. 
New York Office, 283 Broadway. 


UNIVERSAL 


=  Pulverizes gounpthins heed soft, sticky, and 

- Grain, Drug<, Chemicals, Clay, Guano, 

otton Seed, Bark, &c.. &c. wonderful ma- 

chine for grinding Corn, Oats, Feed, &e., &c. 

Steam Engines and Bollers of all sizes, for Farm- 

ers’ and Manufacturers’ use—at lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Address, 

34 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








LY 


The Newel 
ad i 8 8 | 


Co., Limited, . 
se,N.Y. 
Agt. @ Cortland St., New Yora. 














ADY of education wanted on SALARY in every 








factured, In tho groat gun factory of 
with other needed gualities inGun Metal, After innumerable 


ind of metal used upon 


EVEB MADE; ~ 


CE to ret the best handmade, reliable Shootin Gun ever mann- 
h 


ity, village and township, A FEW to travel. } 
capital required. TYLER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


ff oreatect Surpain Bret ed 
S16 $30 2 








GUN? 


Every Part Hand 
Made and War- 
: ranted. 












P continualex 





this Gun, hence it is named the 


t 
But not only is the metal the best fn the world, but itis made by the most skillfulartisans tobe 
foundin any gunsmith’s shops anywhere. Itistho Grandest Triumph of Intelligence and Practice, Itis 
madefor service not show, although itis very handsome. No other breech-loader begins to have anything! ike the sama 
powestat action. Itis aCentroe Fire, 10 or12 bore, Steel Barrels; fine!y borcé, Has very easy working Steel 
k, blued;an antomatic shell ejector, suits either paper or brass shells, handsome case hardened mountings. 








It Shoots Perfectly at 8O Yards and will Killat 150 Yards, [vis one of the strongest arms ever mado 
yctit only weichs 9 pounds, It has alithe best qualities found i a $50 Shot Gun, 
un youn willadmire it and the first trial will convince you that you never took sight over a better or truer piece. We 
ntend to be permanently engaged in the sale of the KRUPP Metal Gun and forthis reason we putit forthe present 
atsolow a figure, that We are catisfied that every Hunter and sportsman will concede itto bethe best shooting gun 
furnished atany price. So satisfied are we ofthe great meritsof this gun that we willsenditc. 
$3,99- subjecttoexamination. Balance of billto be paid at express office. As soon as enough ofthese guns are sold 
atSi6. 





The instant youreye spots this 






0. D. on receiptof 





0%, to make them well known to thes hooting classes we shall putthe price up to $25.00, knowing they will 

roadily sellatthat wherever known. Now is the time to be sure ofgetting this excellent gun at ane Agocd 
i :06 
hell 


= ea good watch ig always valuable, and willoften sell for double its cost. To anyone sending § 
allamountofcash with order, we willgive A Sportsman’s Belt, of fine water-proof canvas,and 25 


§ extra. 





Patent brass shells, which prevents charge and wads from falling out, furnished at GO cts. a Dozen, $4 a LOO. Paper 


Shells, 7Scts. 21 OO~7 





wading tools. send P,0. Pdi or oeginered fetcr World Mant’s 00.122 Nassau Street, New York 





M4 Write to THURSTONE 
Pocket Knives ik & TEURSTONE, & Bria. 
forcatalogue. Free ~ 


Qurs+Holiday-Budget 11 


Contains 2 large fringed Christmas or New Year’s Cards, 100 Se 
lections for Autograph Albums, 13 New Tricks in Magic, 11 Even- 
ing Games, 1 Great 13 Puzzle, 1 Mystic Omacle, 1 Album of Transfer 
Pictures, for decorating, 1 Chinese Puzzle, 25 Faney Work Patterns, 
50 Large Chromo Cards no two alike, for Collectors, all pre-paid for 
40c., 3 for $1. These articles at retail cost nearly $1. Address at once 
HUB CARDCO, , 149 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


TIE 


them firmly, draws 
forward when lying 
pushes back when 

givs freedom of 


y) EC eters 
Y iden. of Cattlen 


New and Valuable Books. 
New and Revised Edition of 

The Sportsman's Gazetteer and General 

Guide. $3.00 


The Game Animale, Birds, and Fishes of North 
America ; their Habits and Various Methods of Cap. 
ture. Copjous Instructions in Shooting, Fishing, 
Taxidermy, Woodcraft, etc. Together with a Glossary 
and a Directory to the Principal Game Resorte of the 
Country, with Mape. By Cuaries Hatiock, Founder 
of “Forest and Stream;” Author of the ‘ Pishing 
Tourist,” ‘Camp Life in Florida,” etc. Revised, en- 
larged, and brought down to date by theauthor. Co- 
piously illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 



















Keeping One Cow. $1.00 
A collection of Prize Essays, and eelections from a 
number of other Essays, with editorial notes, sugges- 
tions, etc. This book gives the ltest information, 
and in a clear and condensed form, upon the manage- 
ment of a single Milch Cow. Illustrated with full-page 
engravings of the most famous dairy Cows. Cloth, 
12mo. 


Stewart's Shepherd's Manual. $1.50 
Plain enough for any farmer to learn how to manage a 
flock successfully, though he may never before have 
kept a sheep, and comprehensive enongh for an ex- 
perienced shepherd to gather valuable suggestions 
from it. By Henry Stewart. Illustrate. Cloth, 
12mo. Post-paid. 


Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and 
Sell. $1.00 


Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from an 
Unsound Horse. By Peter Howpen. This Volume 
abounds in General Information, stated in so clear and 
simple a manner as to enable Every: One to intelli 
gently buy and sella Horse. It explains the meaning 
of Horse Warranty, and its use, and shows the value 
of knowledge on thie subject, Extra Cloth, 12mo, 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. $1.00 
A Treatise on the Bovine Species in General. An en- 
tirely new translation of the last edition of this popu- 
lar and instructive book. By Tuos. J. Hann, Sec'y 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club. With over 100 
Tilustrations, especially engraved for this work, 
Cloth, 12mo, 





New Revised Edition of the Sports- 
man’s Companion. 


Most elegantly and beautifully iilustrated with new en- 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of booke, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents, 


Rural Catalogue. 


New Edition. 90 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 1% Tlustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our beautifully illustrated, $2mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., ete., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, and 
asking for it. 


Orange Judd Co., David W. Judd,pree: 


751 Broadway, New York. 
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Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. New and lenge aor. 175 80 
ST AND ARD RURAL BOOKS Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 1‘2mo......- wees 1 50 59 
. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Sve, cloth. 2 50 250 
Flemtng’s Veterinary Obstetrics. 6 00 2 
[Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, _— — Cows 100 
451 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- Hayes" “Angora ( foat. i tiscie Bis ae i i i 4 
; j ennings On Cattle an eir eases. vi 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] Jennings on Sheep, win e, and Poultrs : 1 % ‘ 4 
erse: erney, and Guernsey Cow a 5 
Farm and Garden. Keeping One Cow.......... eee ere er 1 00 ie 23 
McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse, — & Sheep.. 2 00 Sena 50 
hilen’s (R. L, & L. F.) New American Farm come ° #2 90 Milea’ Stock Breeding ................20« eR SEE 150 "Dame Juliana Berners, 1496. 100 
3ailey’s The Book of Ensilage.. 100 Quincy (Hon. Josiah) on Bolling Cattle... EE a anship 22:4 
arry’s Fruit Garden. New ‘and Revised Edition.....:: 2 50 Kandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry........... . - 100 seeeeceeees eoesece , - 100 
rackett’s Farm Talk....... . paper, 60 cts.; cloth %% Randall’s Practical Shepherd................- orese - 200 150 
rill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing....:......... 100 | Randall’s rng Husbandry.... eeeeeeenees eee -. 150 es oem 
Broom-Corn and Brooms.......,....-paper, 50 cts. ; cioth = % Reasor on the occ ceveccccees sseeccccccsocccces b OO 2 00; 
Surtiss on Wheat MUP ES cces: .scccecvesessuants ss veseeee 50 | Sidvey on the Pig. wo treeeceecesesscesees 50 _New, Revised, and 
Farming for Profit. EE et GREE Te .3B Stewart’s Shepherd's Manual. (New & Enlarged Ed.).. 1 50 i sccantnctlan ems 6e 
ritz's Sweet Potato Culture..............-.0-... Paper. 40 | The Sheep: Its Varieties and Manage ment ; boards 5 inc Angler. a He FEE AS 150 
‘ax Culture. [Seven Prize Essays by practical growers. j_ 30 | Thompson's Food of Animals............... 1 00 Gun.......... 7. paper, ys '. 60. 
‘rench's Farin Drainage. .s.+0s++ 000+ seseesseescesnccereeee 150 | Warlng’s Essay on Jerscy Cattle........... » , 0 Out, Goula.,.....oil-cloth, ; cloth... 1 00° 
GrEROLG GR COMUENOEs55ccc5 5 ccccscesecccsccressene cee Youatt and Martin on Cattle..........:.seeees0s -1530 tol 50 
Gregory on Carrots angola Wurtzels, ete... aoulewiees , 80 | Youatt and — the Hog.......... -» 100 Raa cuccnee Landidessaaaadaamen 1S 
regory on Onion Haisin iincsissasestrccceccdssnuns cesses Youatt on Sheep... ....... si ste e eee reer eee en ence 100 1 30 
Gregory On SqUaSNES........---eeeeeee we evesseseerer oss - 27 
ook of the Grasses of Great Britain & America. 1 50 Poultry. -. 20 
Harlan's Farming with Green Manures..... (sicetnee ves 1 00 8300 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old................. re ie 1 200 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. ew and Revised Edition,. 175 | Burnham's New Poultry Book.................+-. ‘Saaee 4 * 5 80 
Henderson's Gardening for Pleasure...,....... .... ey t per. 1935 1 50! 
irentarecn 's Gaedenia for Profit... .. Oe 2 rae etna 3 4 
op Culture ew and Re on. sesocsece . SU | SenuneD gees Uap ee a nace sss echsccesesnegsenenecesesccss 
How to Get a Farm and Where to find Ons. ........... 1.00 and a --paper. ‘ z 200 
dohnson’s How Crops MEE  cavicnessctusosencesessaees PE I Be aa ci eg ee er gpl IS oat 100 13 
Jolmson's How Crops Grow.. aeheehsaces 8@ | Daas - tao panes ol; Raa eases” | a 200 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors. New Ed. 1 50 e : a i 56 coh sath cae Yendans-.seu % 
Nichols pemnintay of A Lye ene e.. ‘ : = +3 Clo 10 5k 3 aa 3 4 
RIOT O TPOGE- WPI GE PRO OUI. occcescsccccccscss 2OD | Seemmeeae ao mee ee ne (sect ccesareceecesccce bi Wilgbe 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably 20 seteeeees -- paper, Bets. ; cloth 9 S ‘Owner's Cyclopsedia... 3 75 
pe ap: ~~ eeaipade pa 4 ai ean cee emreee I = en eawsgeeresstoones 4 
9) (1) tu ure, r’ e 18sa' ae oo eS ee ee ee enone ccce ts sean ee steele eee Eng. ey leoeece a 
uinn’s Money in the ro Hiseay.). Rie . 150 Cl. 12.50; Half Morocco. a 50 on Am. Jamo... +200 
fe wow De og emm bound, vols. each ‘2 Peeseesqonsscesesasens 200 PTTITTITITTIT TIT ee 3 
ey’s Potato Pests..........0..+6 “paper, sevcrccconccosocccocces eaeechenseken aicbanaanenans ae 
Roe's Play and Profit io My GardOd..........se.eeeees ~-19 for Rifle Practice... ee Tt 
Silos and Basllage... w thescrenensnincces : & | Architecture and Landscape Gardening. a 
TN IN so 0's: 6:0:s0 4 nine'tbgs 00 0.40escee ccesscceee 100 
§ , x Allen's F one ehemnnenmene eooecceveseccesoceeeee 
t ewer’ frigaion n tor‘ ae nid. a Ochard 1B | Atte . SUSIE T $2 | American Birg Faneter, Enlarged Réition...........0. ) 60 
The Soil of the Farm......... sscceceos AOD | Aaiions Mikossdrece. 00 a Ornithology (Wilson & ena 78 
Thomas’s Farm Lmplements and ‘Machinery... ents 50 ames Compendium of Peamanship. -- 500 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming............... 150 | Barn Plans and Out-Buildings................cceeceeeees 50 alley’s Our Own Birds of the Uni 12 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced cultivators. 25 | Bicknell s Cottage and Villa Architecture.............. oo | Bommer’s Method of Making Man’ 25 
Todd's Young Farmers’ Manual. 3 vols 450 00 ook of Household Pets.......... 15 
Waring’s Buok of the Farm...............+ 2 00 oo | Boussingault’s Rural Econom: .160 
War ington’s Chemistry of the Farm 100 | Bicknell’s Public Buildings. New..............:ssseesees 50 Canary gg > pe a oak @ 
White’s Gardening for the South.. ...... Sitateees cas 50 | Sa bate temo = Collection of Ornaments 20 
ee Jommon Sea Weeds.......... 50 
Fruits and Flowers, eee os = Common Shells of the Sea St: 50 
Tae 00 Cooking Manual (Miss Juliet Corson}, 50 
American Rese Culturist........c..seseessseresseeeseeeees 80 | Burns? Illustrated Drawing Book...... ....ssesseeeeeeere 00 Cook's Manual ays peek (Miss Juliet Corson).... 125 
American Weeds and Useful Plants.............. 17 | Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book.................+ 00 | Cook’s Manual of the Apiary..... ............6000- 1% 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers......-..... sok 1S x 75 | Dana’s Muck Manual........ 1% 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower's Gulde.........0..0.0eseeeeees 3 50 | De Voe 3 Market. Assistant 2 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, New ed. 5 00 50 | Downing’s Rural Essays .. 8 00 
Iott’s Hand |sook for Fruit Growers....p& 60c.; elo. 100 00 Dow's Plain Facts eee Florida... 35, 
‘ern Book for Everybody. 50 00 Dwyer’s Immigrant Builder................... -- 1, 
lowers and the Flower : . 5) | Cummings’ Architecturai Details...... 00 Dussauce on the Manufacture of Vinegar... vine Oe 
Taller’s Grape Culturlat... .......00.0e0+ 1 50 50 cassie’s Wood and its Uses......... Seve cesecerecoeresase 1 50 
Tuller’s Illustrated Straw berry ‘Culturiat 20 . 150 [ggleston’s End of the World... eaaradenceoes wesdwatnees - 150° 
uller’s Sinall Fruit Culturist. New Ediiic 1 50 . 400 (gg leston’s Hoosier Schoo)-Mas iasdedeacadeens oe AD, 
‘ulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition. 1 50 10 cggleston’s Mystery of Metropolisvilie......00002007. 150 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Gardet............0+++-+.+++ 9 75 - 300 leston’s Hoosier Schoo! Boy... ..............0..-.+00+ 100 
Henderson's Hand Book of P’ 300 2 50 er’s What Grocers _ Us: Manual _ Buyers. - 100 
Henderson's Practical Floriculture, (NewaKular‘diéd.) 1 50 4 00 nisher’s Grain TOD1EB. ........ cc sceeeseccererenee coeeee - & 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 50 "5 00d SOMMENG BUR WERE. <0 0566.0.066000200050-60400- - 150. 
Johnson's Winter Greeneries at eS ee enter 1 00 150 | Fowler's Twenty Years of Inside Life in betas Street’: 1 50 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine..........cseeccsessesees ee 100 | Hussey’s Home Building....... 250 | Fuller’s Forest-Tree Culturist......... seven eel adapaacanent OM 
My Vineyard at Lakeview........... 125 | Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture, ........ 400 | Gardner's Carriage Painters’ Manual....... -10 
rehard and Fruit Garden ; boards. 50 | Interlors and Interior Detalls...............e0e.sssee000. 750 | Gardner's How to Paint..... pA Se BE sacdhacls<tsa 1 00- 
MMII 6M BIE TOOEG SL, «oc.0:0c<0ckcces ricco seecececess 1. 150 1 50 Grant's Beet Hoot Sugar. pNeaeuaeae Accacsacncediadincees 123° 
Phin’s Open Air Grape Culture...... ...c.cccccccecceees . 100 | Jacques’ Manual of the HOUBE...........cccecceeceseeeeee 100 | Grimshaw Of GAWS............ccccscccacrccerse seaceveees 2 50 
uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. New and Revised Ed. 1 00 .500 } Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science. “2"vols..... 5 00 
lvers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. .............cssee0 ace 100 150 | Harris's Insects Jnjurious to Vegetation......Plain 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours....... 65.002 USD) |) MEIIeRs MORRO VERNON 550 cacosasinasiececcorsanes <- 5 00 Colored Engrav: eee seecees - 6 50 
20e’a Success with Small Fruits.............s0008 wuseee cae . 500 a ’s Butter and Butter Making... -°:: -,;8 
The Thomery System of Grape Culture......... ee . 5 00 — Sugar Come and their Products... 100 
Thomas's American Fruit Culturist. New Kd... 8% . 3:00 Hol 's Book of Birds..............Paper, 25¢.; Cloth.. 50 
Vick'’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. -Paper, Bes lo. 1 00 .. 100 Holly’s Art of Saw Filing. paatbaee Deemenahensenen eaiceme 6 
White's Cranberry, Cultwre........cc0-s:seeccrseesececeees b 25 .. 200 Home Cook-Book.............. RbeC ade dbetecdcecenees coon 5 
. 85 Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens...........+- 3 00 
Horses ters’ ~ Builders® Guide.. * 100 | House-keeping in Old Virginia............ es 
e and Foundation Walls... 150 How to Make Can@y........ ....csecccssoes -:. ® 
oe sa 1% John Andross (Rebecca Harding Davis)... -180 
Armatage’ 3 Every Man His Own Horse peenen. 8vo... 150 | Reed's House Plans for Everybody................ 1 50 Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry........ 1% 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship... ............. 1 00 - .. 1390 King’s Beekeepers’ Text Book Be 1 00 
BENlS 6 Bled BOOK. STOW.........ccccsecscccsccerccccesce 25 00 ne en 200 
Dad:i’s American Reformed Horse Book, Svo, cloth... 2 50 -. 50 L, poe 4en 150 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, L'2 mo. eS eee 1 50 ..50 Menhaden: Its Uses, ee; Goode & At water. 2 00 
Delisser’s Horseman's Guide....... 8, Tc.; cloth.. 1 00 400 Mrs. Cornelius’s Youn Housekeeper’s Friend.......... 125 
Durant’s Horseback Riding from ida Point of View. 1 25 .250 Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife. and Revised Fdition. . 1 25 
Dwyer’s Horse Book. .......+......++ eenwacsesuseeeniee 1235 b _Murrey’s Valuable Cooking Receipts. ee ps: 5 
avery Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia......... «8S quarto volume. 0 00 Norris’ American Fish Culture....... 1% 
“‘amous American Race Horses..... 75 | Wheeler’s Homes for 200 Norton’s Scientific Agriculture % 
‘amous American Trotting Horses. 5 Wheeler’s Rural Homes. 1 50 Our Farmer’s Account Book.. 100 
‘amous Horses of America....... 1 50 Withers’ Church Architecture........... 10 00 Pabor’s Colorado as an Agricultur: 130 
‘lower's Bits and Bearing Reins.. § Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses 100 Pac 8 Guide to Study of Insects.. 5 00 
Going’s Veterinar Dictionary 2 00 Woodward's Country Homes ...... ...........00++ 100 Packard’s Half-hours with Insects... 250 
Helm’s American Roadsters..... 5 00 Woodward's Graperies and Horticuitiral + meet 100 Packard’s Our Common Insects.... 150 
Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepe 1 75 Woodward’s National Architect. Vols,1& 2 15 00 Painter, Gilder, and ei: - 150 
Horsesand Hounds................seecees 80 | Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses 100 | Pedder’s L CABUPET. +2. .00.sceesecees aati? as durcectoce S 
Horse Owner's and Stabieman’s Companion. 150 | Woollett’s Old Homes Made New........... 1 50 Phin’s How to Use the Microscopeé............-sessesseee 1 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy....... 125 | Woollett’s Villas and Cottages.......... 300 | Phin’s Lightning ag a — _ ‘Comatraction. Sicccncce On 
pean son che Borse and yr — 1 a ~ “3 a he ee Nass vena casaeunewe : 4 
aw’s Farmers’ Vetorinar viser..... 30 actical Rabbit Keeper........ 
Mayhew s Illustrated Horse Doctor. 3 00 Field Sports and Amusements. Pretty Mrs. Gaston cope Esten Cooke)... 150 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management... 3 00 uinby’s New Bee-Keeping........... 1 50 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable Guide 1 00 Amateur t Tremeee and Trap Makers’ Guide. sez ;bde. 75 _—, 8 Locust Plague............. aeeseedaek 1% 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot........ saeednen pveeeeers ee Angling: Tro] ing, Spinning, Bottom and ly Fishing. - 80 Bopp’s © 8 commeree Calculator... 0.2.01: 100 
eee rr errr ae -» 100 Archer, The Modern..... Kodectce SAN REE paneades 25 Roo Bee-Culture. . egavaaded 12 
rey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tamer. co ee Archery, Witchery of........... Ewite vane aunmunedacaiines 1 50 Jan kd ‘8 cicamian and Log-Book. sudadbecs 83 
Mee Ol i TE as Si cine Caren amamemaaiceas <6 . 150 Athletic Sports for Boys..............+ bds. 75c.; cloth.. 1 00 Slack’s Trout Culture.......... 100 
Stewart’s American Farmer's Horse Book......... ..... 3 00 NN ore a hccnd s candatuater ceed ccbesnesweres 125 Stewart’s Sorghum and its Products... 150 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng.Ed.8vo. 3 50 Batty’s Practical Pasi: and Home Decoration... 1 50 Texas; the Coming Empire.............e0se++ 150 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable& Field, Am.Ed.i2mo. 2 00 | Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap. New and enlarged Ed. 150 | The Angora Goat........ aaaeidacetgunsosemaas 1 50 
The Jiorse, How to Buy and Sell..... ... .. .sscccseses 00 Bird Keeping. . Fully Iilustrated Diack cnudedau caee veneneecs 150 The Complete Home.. ie 25 
The Horse: Its Varieties and Management; boards.... 75 Bogardus’ Field, Cover, & Trap Shooting.. .... 200 | The Modern Fencer.. ‘= 
Ee MIO ROEM oar ca cineesn ce cenesedsssealeavenresas 1 = Breech-loaders. By G1OQN...........seeeee0% woos Lae The Modern Gymnast. 50 
Wallace's American Stud-Book. Vol. 1...... ....e.eeeee 0 Breech-loader, “Modern, Greener...............-. Re Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm ana Garden...... 2 00 
Wallace’s American Trotting ighane, Vols. 1 & 2.,..20 oO Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting IONS Soceccsices 3 00 Twenty-five Cent — New aenacennecae Corson) 25 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America ..............06 2 50 Butler on the Dog............. sic atRa ae R alee aR ekes eek 2 00 Ville" 's Artificial Manure: Jadbaasavemad a 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse...........6....eeeecees 175 | Camp Cookery, Parloa................sseeseee coe coeeees 50 | Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens aoaacs ieatece ae 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.........0..cecseeeeeeees 1 50 Camps and Tieape int the Adirondacks.............000+6 1 25 WEG TH TG Ree il enc cacccdccassicaves deg ense Oe 
a _ — —_— PAMO as hinenionat ons : ~ warns: 8 Sennen J | Frofit = Ws 6 ssascaacee one 
. ~ Z ead Shot; cr, Sportsman’s Complete Guide.......... <he aring’s Elements 0 ee, a, ee 1060 
Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, rinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson, on the Dog........... : 300 | Waring’s Sanitary Condition in City & Country Houses 50 
Dog, b by H Ne nF asc telc cara nee acecneihion tleiaginne 200 Waring s Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns...... 2 00 
Allea’s (L. F.) American Cattle. New and Revised Ed. » Dog, The: a Varieties and Management ; boards.. 50 Willard’s Practical Butter Book.. .......... ageeveece coos 2 © 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals....... ... Dog, The “by RMN Foc cd ceGasinceasanieaiavanesndassmnne 1125 Willard’s Practical Dairy Hus + éeveccaceces. WOU 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor. 8vo.. 50 Dogs, by itienardson Rictaandeesicn ..paper, 30 cts.; cloth., 60 Woodward’s Artistic Drawin todicen,.. - 600 
Cattle: The Varieties, Breeding and Management... -. Dogs, ty oe Picicnacdusarebacusss:.9 1a eNeeeaaleseaans 7 | Woodward’s Ornamental and oy Alphabets, ...25:55 6 00 
Clok’s Diseases of Sheep .... ... aeeeues Se ree 1% Jogs 0 Frm Britain, America, and other Countries... 2 00 VOCMEE OR UD THO ia oie hbo cdcdeccewsass Eavctccecavcecex WOU 
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Company COFFEES, ~ 
“4 ul MOSS 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
fat 2aine paqoes). 0 ros urown importation. One of these beauti- 
1 china set:  ~ away to the i sending an order 
for $25. This is he greatest in — ever offered. 
Send in wer ane and enjoy acup of TEA 
or COF and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 4c. per Ib. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c 
and very best from Be. to 90c. We are the oldest a 
largest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of ~ pases requires no comment. We have just im- 
porred e very fine WHITE GRANITE DINNER 
ETS, Rite pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


MIXED FARMING 


. IN NEBRASKA. 

Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
- Combined. 

The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1883 












Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have | 


been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 
about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great variety, by © LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
te Refer to this advertisement. ag 


[and of Plenty. 


QNOS 


Blue Earth, Brown, Watonwan, Martin, Cotton-wood, 
Jackson, Nobles and Murray Counties, in Southwestern 
Minnesota, now have an assured Wheat crop of over 20 
bushels per acre, with Corn, Rye, Oats, Barley, Flax, etc., 

romising abundance such as never before known. Now is 
the time to buy lands in this most fertile, beautiful and 
healthful region, which has competin; railways abundant 
meadows, cheap fuel, spring water lakes and cheap lands. 
Apply to . H. DRAKE, 

Land Commissioner, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The State of Michigan has more than 4,500 miles of rail- 
road and 1,600 miles of Lake transportation, schools and 
churches in’ 7 county, public buildings all paid for, and 

Its soil and climate combine to produce large 

crops, and it is the best fruit State in the Northwest. Sev- 

million acres of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet 

in the market at low prices. The State has issued a NEW 

PAMPHLET containing a map and descriptions of the 

aoil, crops and general resources of every county in the 

State, which may be had free of charge by writing to the 
Comm’s OF IMMIGRATION, DETROIT, MICH. 

150 Delaware a ow Grain Farms 

cheap. Catalo 

ITH. ‘Smyrna, Del. 


FARM ' A. P. GRIF 


GSOO,000 acres 
on the line of the 


Ar CENTRAL R. B, 
Full Dea 














‘ama L. £.. 
Land mies We 
MILWAUKEE, WIS ‘ 
‘ _=N WISCOnE nT 





Cont TO MARYLAND {—Improved Terme, ree 


to or pore. Onna tive Catalogues sent 2 
sete HAMBERS, Federalsburgh, M 





ARMS. sone climate ; profitable ant Zeptesive : 


$500 to Best of markets. New 
acre. Fay easy. Cc. K. LANDIS, "Vineland: N. . 


COME TO FLORIDA! 
BE HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS! 


We will send full information, on the receipt of two letter 
stamps, to any address, re spectin the Clima’ oes Soil, Health, 
iness Opportunities, Price o ds. Locations, 
rofits of growing fruits and vegetables, ‘Prices of fencing 
and clearing, prices of orange, peach, lemon, lime. guava, 
pineapple, banana, ae grape, +" and other nur- 
sery stock; profits © on orange gr a rofits on poultry 
becs, &c.; — of horses, mules, farn are, hired ae Or 
goods groceries, &c., &c.; cost of board! and travelling in 


lorida. 
COLONEY, TALBOT & CO., 
Refer to Bank of Jacksonville. Jacksonville, Fis, 











HE YOUTHS COMPANION 


FOR 1884. 


i COMPANION gives more than two hundred stories yearly, by the 
most noted authors. The next volume will be unequalled in its variety of 
entertaining und instructive matter. The CoMPANION is . published every 
week, is handsomely illustrated, and is a paper for the whole family. 


Ilustrated Serial Stories. 


The Foundling of Paris, by 
The Covenanter’s Daughter, by 
A Boys’ Story, by 

A Story of English Rustic Life, 
A Story of Adventure, by 


Adventure and Travel. 
Shark-Hunting, by 
Among the Moonshiners, by 
Outwitted. An Indian Adventure, 
Wrecked Upon a Volcanic Island, 
Stories of the Cabins in the West, 


Alphonse Daudet 
Mrs. Oliphant 

J. T. Trowbridge 
Thomas Hardy 
C. A. Stephens 





T. B. Luce 

J. Chandler Harris 
Lieut. A. Chapin 
Richard Heath 

E. J. Marston 


Adventures in the Mining Districts, H. Fillmore 
Breaking in the Reindeer, and Other Sketches of Polar 

adventure, by W. H. Gilder 
Stories of Menageries. Incidents connected with Men- 

agerie Life, and the Capture and Taming of Wild Beasts 

for Exhibition, by 8. 8. Cairns 


Boys Afoot in Italy and Switzerland. The Adven- 
tures of two English boys travelling abroad at an expense 


of one dollar a day, by Nugent Robinson 


Original Poems. 


The greatest living poets of ENGLAND, FRANCE and AMERICA will 
eontribute original poems written expressly for CoMPANION readers. 


Alfred Tennyson, 
Victor Hugo, 
The Earl of Lytton, 
J. C. Whittier, 
T. B. Aldrich. 





Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 


Stage-Driver Stories, by 

Stories of Saddle-Bag Preachers, 

My First Visit to a Newspaper Office, 

My Pine-Apple Farm, with Incidents of, Florida 
Life, by 

Queen Victoria’s Household and Drawing-Rooms, by 

Child Friendships of Charles Dickens, by his Daughter, 

Student Waiters. Some Humorous Incidents of a 
Summer Vacation in the White Mountains, by 


Rose Terry Cooke 
H. L. Winckley 
Murat Halstead 


C. H. Pattee 
H. W. Lucy 
Mamie Dickens 


Child McPherson 


The Editorials of the Companion, without having any bias, will give clear views of cur- 
rent events at homeand abroad. The Children’s Page will sustain its reputatien 
for charming pictures, poems, and stories for the little ones. 





SPECIAL OFFER.—To any one who subscribes now, and 
sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion free to January 
Ist, 1884, and a full year’s subscription from that date. 





issued Weekly. Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen Copies Free. 


Address, PERRY MASON & CoO., 
Pleass mention where you read this Advertisement. 41 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 














